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Nor is it only at the close of the pilgrimago that the hope full 
of immortality is a pearl of great price. Without it, life is so 
transient, that every invention is a melancholy plaything, and the 
vastest acquirements are a laborious futility. But the student who 
toils for immortality need never want a motive in his work; and, 
however sad some of his discovenes may be, the sage who knows 
the Saviour will always have in his knowledge an oveiplus of joy.’’— 
Jamss Hamil ton : The Royal Preacher, 



“ Go thy way, then; eat with pleasure thy bread, and drink thy 
wine with joyful heart, if at this present God prospers thy work. In 
every season (if thou canst),put on the garment offejoicing, and do 
not restrain the expression of thy gladness^ Enjoy to the utmost 
thy life, in companionship with her whom thou lovest—all the days 
of thy transitory life which may be granted thee in this hot, work-llay 
woyld; for this is all thou cunst have as thy portion in life, and in 
all that toil thyself art toiling at in this hot, work-day world. All 
that thy power enables thee to do, do it with all thy strength; for 
there is neither work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
Hades, and that U whither thou art going.*'—Ecc. ix. 7-10, 
paraphrased. 



A LIFE’S MOTTO. 


INTR OD UCTION. 

HE life’s motto of our title-page has been 
diversely understood. As ordinarily quoted, 
and apai*t fixim its context, it lias been re¬ 
garded as a simple exhortation to dili¬ 
gence : “ Do what you have to do in earnest,” and 
be successful; and, so understood, it is, in its way, 
a very good motto. But it is more than doubt¬ 
ful if this is what the writer had in view. When 
we come to examine the context, wo perceive that 
he is rather undervaluing diligence thaii otherwise. 
He takes immediate occasion to remind his auditors 
that the Face is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor the bread to the wise, nor 
wealth to the prudent;” while, again, the reason he 
gives for being so diligent in what one’s hand finds 
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to do, is about the last one would have expected, if 
attainment of success had been the object in view. 
To tell a man to work hard because in this manner 
iguch may be accomplished, is one thing; hut to tell 
him to work hard because there is so little time in 
which to work, is something very diflPercni Yet this is 
what we have here; diligence is recommended, not 
because it is needed to command success, but because 
there is so very little time to do any thing at all. 

Thus it happens that some have been inclined to 
read the passage in the sense of th^ Epicurean motto : 

A short life and a merry one.” Others would put 
f]]e passage in inverted commas, and look upon it as a 
quotation—the words of a sceptic, cited for refutation. 
Others, again, seeing plainly that the whole sermon 
is an intensely earnest exhortation to a godly life, have 
characterised such passages as this as the fitful 
meditations of one who knows better.” 

The true solution of this difficulty is to be found 
in the character of the book itself, wUch is a sermon 
full of paradoxes. These paradoxes allure into at¬ 
tention by their strange and enigmatical utterances, 
and then strike into the, conscience when the listener 
is thus taken off his guard. The writer is a con¬ 
summate master of spiritual sarcasm—one who 
wields, with amazing dexterity, the two-edged sword 
cof the Spirit, and cuts you sharp with its back edge. 
You think the blow has passed you, or even been 
taken at random, and, lo! it whirls round, and cuts 
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3^011 to the quick. And onr motto will, when we 
come to examine it, be found to be one of these back¬ 
handed blows. A superficial reading might lead you 
to suppose that it sets forth diligence in this life be¬ 
cause this life is all; really, it bids you look altogether 
beyond it. 

Let us suppose, then, that a hearer of the sermon, 
inclined to scepticism, but not quite comfortable' in 
his scepticism,—as lew are,—took this passage home 
with him, a^ a crumb of comfort in favour of his 
views; he might ''urely meditate upon it thus: The 
advice to live happily is, as human nature goes, with 
one’s very few opportunities of following it, somewhat 
sarcastic. To tell one to enjoy at all times what only 
a few can enjoy seldom,—and many not at all,—is like 
the advice which physicians have been known to give, 
when some over-worked son of toil—poisoned by the 
noisomeness of his own trade, and who must either 
work or starve—comes to them for medicine. They 
tell him m^icine will do no good, that he must 
have perfect rest, and the delights of a country re¬ 
treat There is a mocking undertone of “ If you 
can,” in such advice. Then, again, the preacher 
harps continually on the transitoriness of life, even 
in the midst of his vivid description of its pleasures. 
In thia banquet, the skeleton is so very prominent,— 
the passage is a kind of Dance of Death. By dexterouc 
word-painting, it leads us on, through the description 
of the feast, in order to land us in the darkness of the 
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grave. True, the preacher enjoins haste and diligence; 
but what is it to end in ? Not in success—he says 
nothing about that; he really intimates that the time 
is 60 short, and the end so near, that at the best there 
will hardly be time for enjoyment at all. Yes, w^o 
may imagine our sceptic saying to himself, it’s just 
w hat you might expect from a preacher. He feigns to 
join in the mirth, that he may improve the occasion. 
He speaks about the joys of life, only to introduce 
allusions to its shortness; and tells jpu to enjoy 
yourself to the utmost, only to make you fuel the 
more keenly the black, dark disappointment sucl^ a 
hfp is altogether,—to remind you that, under the sun 
of this hot world of toil, there is no work of w hich 
you can have any lasting profit,—no device wdiich 
will give you any permanent advantage,—no know¬ 
ledge by which you may prolong life,—no wisdom 
by which you may postpone your entrance into that 
world of forgetfulness whither you are hastening. 

The truth, then, really is, that these words teach 
just the very reverse of what a careless and superficial 
reading w^oiild draw from thein.j_ They are enigma¬ 
tical, no doubt, but not i?o enigmatical but that they 
may be reaiily understood. After all, they are only 
the Apostle’s caution, to “ use this world as not abus¬ 
ing it, for the fashion of this world passeth away,” 

L—written in character a little ornamented and 
flourished withal, but only just so difficult of de¬ 
cipherment as to enhance the impression the aphorism 
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is intended to produce. It is, in ciplier-form, the 
great maxim of the divine life: The time is short,— 
live for the higher existence. It is a prelude intended 
to work up to that which is to be the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God, and keep His com¬ 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

Keeping tliis in view, it will be a matter of 
no surprise that the biographical illustrations whicL 
follow arc not the annals of men who, simply diligent, 
wore successful; nor do we think there is much need 
of such biographies, least of all in an ago like ours, 
where success often succeeds far better than principle. 
What will be found here are examples of men who 
were indeed eminently successful, but not in the 
worldly sense of that word,—men who did what they 
did with all their might, because tliey knew that the 
grave, and its forgetfulness, were only the limits of 
the worldly life under the sun, and not at all the 
limits of the spiritual existence. It is true that, in 
a sense, all Christian men are such as thdfeo; but the 
success of those men whoso lives are here set forth, 
arose not so much from the earnestness of their 
labours, as from thp depth of their convictions. 
The key-note is struck in the first biogr&phy, that 
of Augustine. In his Confessions^ we have a self- 
analysis, by one of the greatest masters of human 
thought, of the process and progress of the great 
change, as it occurred in his own heart, and within the 
range of his own experience. Few men, before their con- 
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remon, have loved'the world more,—few men, after 
it, have loved the world less, and done more for it All 
the other biogrs^ohies tell a similar tale. They are the 
histories of men who had all gone through the same 
’ex|ihriences, and had the same kind of success. In a 
word, Ihey were first converted themselves, and then 
began to convert others; except, indeed^ Kirke White, 
who died before his time, destroyed by his own over¬ 
haste in the path of duty, and who is added to illus¬ 
trate the truth, that “ the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.” But in them all 
we can trace the operation of the iSpirit of God; and, 
cin consequence, there is a certain striking sameness 
in these biographies. The men all think alike, speak 
alike, and, in the same circumstances, act alike. 
Unity of faith and hope begets unity of thought and 
life. They are all brethren; and there is a mar¬ 
vellous family likeness amongst these sons of God. 

The principal modern biographies have all been 
drawn from* one school of religiou| thought: not that 
by doing this the author would be supposed to intimate 
that in this school alone are to be found high illustra¬ 
tions of the time principles of reljgious life, but because 
thus, without departing^from tlie main object he had in 
view, he could throw light upon an important period 
in the history of our Church. It is much to be wished 
that some calm, impartial, and well-read writer would 
now undertake a history of the Evangelical revival of 
the last century. The force of that revival is no doubt 
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spent, and the Clinroh is at present stirred with new 
modes of thought; the great river of tgith, in its course 
from beneath the temple, has in our timo made a* 
visible bend: but this is the period when a review 
may bo ^ken of the progress already made, before the 
new vista comes into sight. To contribute towards a 
page of this history seemed to be just now important. 
No one can doubt thit these men, whose biographies 
are here set fortli, were the spiritual fathers of the 
present generation of religious thinkers., Whether 
they know it or ndl, there is something of tlie Wes¬ 
leyan and Simeonite about them all. Wesley wokei 
lip the Church of England to a sense of its duties an^ 
its position. Tlie leading preachers of the last genera¬ 
tion were in methods and topics, if not by direct in¬ 
struction, Sims. ”* The great doctrines which sounded 
novel in their days, and which they spent their lives 
in enforcing, were: Christ’s death upon the cross, the 
only satisfaction for man’s sin; and the universal ne¬ 
cessity for conversion to be evidenced by holiness of 
life.^ But these doctrines are not novel now; they sound 
out from almost every pulpit in the land. .If, then, the 
force of this revival be spent* it is because tlie work 
these men of God had to do is so far done; not because 
these doctrines are effete, or have lost their power,-V 
that is imppssibje; they are founded on the everlasting ^ 
hills, andiviU e^ure as long. If other doctrines now 
need to be enforced, it can only be by way of addition, 

I 

Tke term is explained at page 200. 

B 
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and not of substitution^ bj bringing into prominence 
side by side wi^ , these, and without obscuring them, 
what in that age were either less necessary, or were 
overlooked. When, also, it is seen how much alike 
Au^tistine and Wesley and Simeon are in principles 
and practice, it will be perceived that these two last 
are not so deficient in Catholic principles” as some 
nowadays seem to imagine. 

That those men of God sometimes erred, is not de¬ 
nied. That Ihey preached the whole counsel of God, 
without undue exaltation of oneside or tlie other; 
•that all topics were handled with equal skill, or en¬ 
forced with equal fervour; or that their theological 
system was so perfect as to leave nothing to be desired, 
—can only be true of those who wrote by direct inspir¬ 
ation of the Spirit of God, and therefore not of these. 
No, they were men, uninspired men, and with all the 
faults of men; and in this circumstance is to be dis¬ 
covered one of the most consolatoiy of lessons: it 
shows the power of grace to perfect and sanctify cha¬ 
racters which nevertheless remained to the very end 
the same. The writer of such a biography has no 
occasion to make his hSroes too excellent or faultless; 
indeed, all biographies which conceal the man’s fiuilts 
are as fictitious as novels, without the advantage of a 
plot or catastrophe; bat religious biographies so wnt- 
ten give an impression altogether fiilse. The power 
of grace is shown^ not by the destruction of the indivi¬ 
duality of its subject, but by his improvement and 
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progressive sanctifioation* The religion of Augustine 
and Monica—beautiM and genuine as it is—is, 
nevertheless, not without a taint of superstition; jet, 
as their Christian charaeters mature, thej.rise more and 
more conspicuously above the weaknesses of their age. 
Beneath the cowl of Bernard, where some would only 
expect to find a dry, self-torturing asceticism, is as 
genuine a Christianity as the world ever witnessed. 
Wesley was self-opinionated and fond of power, and 
Simeon self-conscious and vain; but they both of them 
loved the Gospel whtch they preached. They were none 
the better for these failings; they introduced, in conse-* 
quence, a corrupt leaven into their work, which pro¬ 
duced so far evil results. But this must be the hislory 
of every religious mxivementL This leaven must be 
hid in the three meaBcmra^ af'mBftl, or they will never 
become tasty loaves, fit fbirthe festive table; but the 
great Head of the Church knows when the corruption 
has proceeded far enough, and arrests it at the proper 
moment, so bringing good out of evil. In every age, 
more or less of human error has been mixed with the 
divine work,—and no doubt the Evangelical revival was 
no exception; but it had preeminently hold of those 
great central truths of which we have spoken, and 
which constituted the secret of its power—a power 
which is rjstain^ undiminished to this moment, as 
mighty in thb i^eteenth century as in the first; for 
not more cei'tain is it that the darkness of night 
disappears before the rising of the sun, than that the 
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darkness of infidelity or indifferentism will be dis¬ 
persed, and an awakening to new religious life occur, 
wherever and however is faithfully preached repent¬ 
ance towards Qod, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Clirist. 




AUGUSTINE, BISHOP OF HIPPO. 

* FaiiJCs great Victory over Heathenism. 


** The great cement which holds these several discourses together 
is one main design which they jointly drive at, and which, I think, 
is confessedly generous and important—the knowledge of true happi¬ 
ness, so far os reason can cut her way through those darknesses and 
difficulties one is incumbered with in this life.”—H enay Mobe. 





LIFE OFAUGUSTlNEy BISHOP OF HIPPO, 


URELIUS AUGUSTINUS—or, as ho Ts 
usually called, Augustine—was born at 
Tagaste, iii Numidia, November 13th, a.d. 
353. His father, Patrieius Augustinus, 
was a pagan, a man of strong passions and violent 
temper. His mother, Monica, was a Christian maiden, 
only just of marriageable age when she was united to 
Patricius. 

The .married life of Monica, though happy in 
the main, was, sa might be expected, not without 
its trials. Patrons, in the earlier peridd of their 
married life, proved but an indifferent husband. Much 
of his time vrm spent with his heathen companions, 
firom whose society he would often return in a temper,, 
only to find fault with and storm at his gentle wife. He 
was unfaithful, and sometimes cruel; on occasion, it 
appears, he would even strike her» Her true, earnest, 
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and persevering piety ei^bled her to find a remedy 
for all this. learned, when,reviled, not to answer 

again; but if her husband stormed, she would remain 
silent, until, in calmer moments, he could listen to 
reaion,^ when she w'ould with loving gentleness win 
him by her pleadings. She was also careful never to 
complain; but where other matrons, with less cause 
than she had, would angrily proclaim their wrongs, 
she kept faithfully the secret of her husband’s un¬ 
kindnesses. She would win hi^ over by patient 
submissiveness and unfailing love. This, joined with 
‘earnest prayer for his conversion, she maintained 
during the whole of their married life; and she suc¬ 
ceeded. Patricius at length became a convert to that 
Christianity which shone out in such bright and loving 
characters in his wife’s life. The year before his death, 
he enrolled himself among the catechumens, and made 
public profession of the Christian faith by baptism. 

Another domestic trial was found in the peevish 
and irritable temper of the mother of Patricius, who 
w/is an inmate of Monica’s household, and disturbed 
the peace of the family l^y listening,and disseminat¬ 
ing, idle £md scandalous tales of h^daughter-in-law. 
Monica, on her side, met this by such persevering 
endurance and meekness, that she succeeded in con¬ 
verting a suspicious enemy into a dear and attached 
friend,—so that they henceforth lived together in 
remarkable sweetness and mutual kindness. 

Monica is, in her quiet, womanly wf^, a brilliant 
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example of unvarying and persevering faith—an in¬ 
stance both of a devoted woman and^ woman of devo¬ 
tion. For thirty years, day and night, often with 
strong supplication and tears, strong in faith, she held 
on, praying for the conversion of her son. Yet all 
this tipae she never despaired, never complained or 
murmured against God, assured that these prayers, 
would one day be answered. Nor was she disap¬ 
pointed. In due time, mother-in-law, husband, chil¬ 
dren were granted^to her, until she had lived just long 
enough to see them all earnest and devoted Christians. 

A picturesque incident in the life of Monica 
us a curious insight into the domestic relations of a 
Christian family of those times. Monica, as we 
have already noticed, was brought up by Christian 
parents. It was not, however, so much by her 
mother’s teaching, as through that of an aged ser¬ 
vant, that she learned her lessons of piety and self- 
control. The old woman had, when quite a girl, 
carried Monica’s father as big girls use to do who 
carry the little ones on their backs,” says Augustipo. 
This long-standi^ attachmqpt, begun in childhood, 
together with her now great age and *godly con¬ 
versation, caused her to be .greatly honoured by her 
master and mistress, so that to her was committed the 
care of th^' chilSi^n. To this she gave diligent heed,ik 
restraining them earnestly with a holy severity when 
that was necessary, and teaching them always with 
grave sobriety. Perhaps, indeed, accoi*ding to our 
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modem notions, she may liave been a little over- 
strict; for, except at -those times when they were 
famished with the vei^' temperate allowance of wine 
permitted at tlicir parents’ table, she would not allow 
thedi, though very thirsty, to drink even water, guard¬ 
ing against an evil habit, and adding this wholesome 
advice: “ You drink water now,” said she, “ because 
you cannot get wine. When you arc maiTied, and 
come to have cellars and cupboards of your own, 
yon will despise water; but the hal^it of drinking will 
remain.” Instructing them in this manner, and 
dfijng her authority, she restrained the greediness 
of childhood, and so formed in these girls such ex¬ 
cellent habits of moderation, that they would of their 
own accord take no more than the}’’ ought. 

Nevertheless, Monica was in danger of filing 
into the evil habit of drinking; for when she* was 
sent, as often happened, to the cellar to draw wine, 
being regarded by her parents as a sober maiden, she 
would sometimes treat herself to a little sip before she 
poured the wine into the flagon: at first a very little 
sip,—for she was too hqpest to take much, and acted 
rather through childish thoughtlessness than from any 
desire to drink. The evil habit, as may be antici¬ 
pated, grew with indulgence. By degreqs learning 
•to take a little more, she at length fell into the habit 
of greedily swallowing a cup almost brimful of wine. 
A maid-servant, with whom she used to go to the 
collar, happening to have a quarrel with 1^, taunted 
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her, when they were alone, with this fanit, calling her 
little mistress, in a veiy insulting way, a tippler. This 
tannt stung her to the quick. She acknowledged her 
hault, and never repeated it. 

Such, then, was the character of the parents by 
whom Augustine was brought up. As an infant, he 
seems to have been passionate, squalling lustily if 
he could not have his own w^ay; as a boy, quiok 
and clever, but often in trouble on account of his 
idleness and lovoe of play. This brought on the 
punishment of the rod; of this punishment he was 
in great terror, and wonld sometimes pray tliat 
might be delivered irom it. Speaking of this part 
of his life, ho somewhat naively observes, that the 
teachers are often quite as much to blame as tlie 
pupils; for the same things which in children are 
sins if^inst tutors and masters, about nuts and balls 
and sparrows, are in maturer years transformed into 
sins against magistrates and kings, about gold, es¬ 
tates, and slaves. According, then, to hb own show¬ 
ing, we mty say that he was a rather naughty h^ 
than otherwise; yet not witjiout some sense of the 
religion which he liad been taught, and some boyish 
prayers and strivings after better things. 

As he grew older, he certainly did not grow better. 
At the sixteen he fell into dissolute habits, ^ 

which he describes thus: I foamed out, a miserable 
creature, in the tide of my own passions, having for¬ 
saken Thee,' 0 God, and overpassed all the bounds 
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which Thou hast set Yet I did not escape Thy 
scourges: for who of mortals can ? Yet Thou wert 
ever present, mercifully wrathful, with very bitter 
.checks dashing those unlawful pleasures of mine, so 
thsA I might rather seek those that were without 
alloy. But where to find such pleasures I could not 
discover, save in Thee, 0 Lord; in Thee, who inakest 
our grief servo for our instruction; who woundest in 

order to heal, and killest us lest we should die to 

* . 

Thee.” Never, then, was he without a sense of re¬ 
morse. And there w'as this present advantage in^his 
Vuother’s early teaching,—it had awakened his con¬ 
science. If he sinned, he never could sin com¬ 
fortably. 

A fruitful cause of his fall, as he confesses, was 
idleness. At this time his studies were intermitted. 
Ho had returned from Madura, whither ho haff gone 
to learn grammar and rhetoric, and was waiting until 
the means could be furnished for a residence at Car¬ 
thage, where he might have the greater advantages 
which a capital city could provide in the way of edu¬ 
cation. His father, beipg but a poor freeman of Ta- 
gaste, could only with difficulty provide the requisite 
money, ‘ ‘ by his resolution rather than his means. ” He 
seems, however, to have, in this respect, thoroughly 
‘'done his duty by his boy. Being a heathen, he 
thought but little of his son’s irregularities; for he 
could easily look over any thing of this kind, if only 
he might at length see him rising to eminence as a 
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first-rate speaker. He spoke of them lightlj, almost 
approvingly, to Monica, as displaying a free and 
energetic spirit She was now, however, a deep 
Christian—the foundation of God’s holy templh al¬ 
ready begun in her heart;” and Augustine's sins filled 
her with anxiety and foreboding. She remonstrated 
tenderly and earnestly with him on the wrong he was^ 
doing; but at that time, as he confesses, to no purpose: 
he despised such remonstrances as womanish. Sur¬ 
rounded by wicked companions, he would oven appear 
worse than he really was,—^tlius glorying in his 
• shame. ' He mentions with especial regret, as one 
the sins of his youth, a theft of which he was guilty 
at this period of his life. Near the house was a 
garden, in which was a pear-tree, the fruit of 
which was of a comparatively worthless kind. Au¬ 
gustine and some of his companions made a raid 
upon this tree in tho night; but as they did not really 
care for tho fruit, they threw it to the pigs. Many 
would have considered this circumstance in the light 
of a palliation, and looked upon the matter as a mare 
boyish freak. Not so Aiigi^tine: ho seems to have 
been deeply impressed with remorse for {his sin, as 
especially heinous by reason of its gratuitous character. 
“ Behold, 0 God, my heart, which Thou pitiest when 
in the lowiist d4§th. Let that heart say to Thee, Be-'> 
hold my heart What did it seek there, that 1 should 
be gratuitously evil, having no motive for evil except 
the evil itself? It was foul, and yet I loved it, loVId to 
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pernh, loved not that on account of whioh 1 committed 
the fault, but the^fault itself. Foul soul, falling from 
Tby heaven into utter destruction, not seeking some¬ 
thing by means of disgrace, but the disgrace itself I'* 
Mcibt we not say, when we calmly consider thf> real 
bearing of such sins, that Augustine is right in this 
very severe judgment of them ? 

At the age of seventeen he went to. Carthage, 
where he formed a secret and illicit connection. Ke 
confesses that these sweet, stolen watex^ were dashed 
witli gall and wormwood, and gave him no real 
^deasure. “ I was scourged,” ho says, with the 
burning iron rods of jealousy, and suspicion, and 
fears, and angers, and quarrels.” About this time 
his father died. His mother, it appears, was left 
with sufficient means to continue his allowance at 
Carthage, and so enable liim to go on with his studies. 
Pie determined to become a rhetorician, at that time 
considered, as we do the bar at the present day, 
an honourable and lucrative profession. He was 
a ^diligent and industrious student, at his nineteenth 
year attaining the honour of being the first in the 
rhetoric-school. 

At this period he met with a work of Cicero’s, 
now unfortunately lost, entitled Hortentiue, By this 
r book, though that of a heathen, a more serious turn 
was given to his thoughts than heretofore, so ihat 
from the perusal, of this work he traces the beginning 
of thK>se deeper convictions which at length resulted 
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in hia conversion. He now resolved to turn his mind 
to tlie study of Holy Scripture; but the style* of Scrip¬ 
ture, so utterly different from the artificial and flowing 
periods of Cicero, displeased him by its very sim- 
])lioity. He was not yet in a frame of mind to relish 
a study into which one must enter as a little child, if 
any profit is to bo received; but “ I,” says he, “ dis¬ 
dained to bp a little one; and, swollen with prido, took' 
myself to be a great one.” 

Yet one Iffought up as Augustine was, and with a 
mind so powerful Vs his, must have some system in 
which to rest. He craved certainty in the midst o5 
his doubts; and, to this end, he adopted that phi¬ 
losophy which in his day promised to mal^e plain that 
which revelation hath left mysterious. He joined 
himself, accordingly, to the sect of the Manicheans. 
At that time, Manicheam'sm was an enemy to ortho¬ 
dox truth as powerful and dangerous as any the 
Church has over contended against; though now so 
utterly dead and effete, that it is difficult to give the 
modern English reader even a notion of its peculiar 
tenets. To us it appears as a farrago of erode specu¬ 
lations on the divine nature'^ and the origin of evil, 
joined With an absurd species of asceticism, which 
I'elapsed, with more than the ordinary rapidity of 
such asceiibisuf^; into utter licentiousness^ It mode,., 
Imweva', as these ao-^Led philosophic systems ace 
wont to do, loud pcomiaea o£ oertainty to those who 
would adopt ita teachinga, pcofeashig. to deac nputhat 
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wbieb previous philosophies had left doubtful, or divine 
revelation had ppsod over in silence. Then, again, 
it contained certain Pantheistic and Necessitarian doc-^ 
trines, which, as they virtually implied a denial of 
hunftm responsibility, so also implied a palliation of 
human sin; and such tenets are necessarily pleasing 
to those who, like Augustine at this time, are living 
a life morally below that standard which conscience 
prescribes to them. 

To his mother, Monica, this relapse* into absolute 
heresy was an awful grief f she looked upon it as 
kind of spiritual death; she wept for him more than 
mothers weep the bodily deaths of their children. But 
her old resource of earnest prayer did not fail her. 
She wept and prayed so earnestly, that the ground on 
which she stood was wet with tears. Dearly as she loved 
him, she doubted whether-she ought, even in his case, 
though her own son, to admit him to her house, or bid 
him God-speed, or, much as she delighted in his society, 
to eat bread with him at the same table. She was much 
comforted in her sorrow, however, by a dream. She 
saw herself standing upon a wooden measuring-rule, 
overwhelnied with grief'and anxiety on account of her 
son, when a shining youth approached her, cheerful 
and smiling. He came up to her, and asked, as 
angels do who come to comfort, why she wept. She 
answered, that she was bewailing her son’s loss. Ho 
bade her rest contented; and told her to look and see 
tliat, where she was, there was her son also. She 
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looked, ahd saw Augustine standing at her side. Her 
simple faith regarded this dream as a ine intimation 
that all would yet be well; and she held fast hold of her 
persuasion, even when Augustine cavilled, and observed 
that the dream might just as well iinplj that she, on her 
part, should come over to his opinions. 

She also entreated a good and learned bia^p of her 
acquaintance to reason and expostulate with AugnsUne; 
but, although he was ready to argue with those whom 
he considered*of a jteachable disposition, he declined 
to do this in the case of her son; for he said that he 
was*yet unteachable, being puffed up with the novelty* 
of his heresy, and had perplexed divers unskilful per¬ 
sons with captious questions. But let him alone,” 
said he, and only pray to the Lord for him, and he 
will some day find out for himself how great his error 
is, and what a wicked system he has adopted.” He 
told her, also, that when he was young he had himself 
been consigned to the teaching of the Manicheans by 
his mother, who was a pervert to their doctrines, and 
that he had read and copied out most of &eir booksi^ 
but, without any arguments, hq had seen the^falsehood 
of their system, and had left it. Monica was not 
satisfied with this, and still continued her importunity; 
when the old bishop got a little out of patience, and 
said: Qo ihjiji^a0^md the Lord be with thee. It 
k not possible ihdit il|ie son of so many prayers can 
perish.” She took this answer as a message sent 
from heaven. 
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Angastine contiEnied a Maniehean up to his 
diglti>«nd-<tweiiKeth jear; folloyring, with some suc- 
ceMy lus profession of a rhetorician. About this 
tsDoa^ ^ erent oconrred which impressed him much. 
This was the death of a verj dear fnend, who had 
been both his schoolmate and playmate, and the com¬ 
panion of his studies, and in part a convert, through 
hia influence, to Maniehean opinions. This young man 
fell sick of a fever; and, as he lay quite insensible, 
was baptised by his friends, w^o despaired of his 
recovery. Augustine imagined, natundly enough, 
that, should reason be restored, he would be more 
influenced by his arguments than by an act of which 
he was himself unconscious. Ihe event proved quite 
eflierwise; for, on his recovery firom the fever, as 
soon as he was able to be spoken to, Augustine 
essayed to jest with him on the subject of his baptism. 
But his sick friend shrunk from Augustine as from 
an coiemy; and, with a boldness and freedom as un- 
eqMoted as it was unusual, bade him, if he would 
rontiiHie to be bis friend, forbear such topics for the 
liititre. A fbw days softer, his friend had a relapse, 
and died. Augustine’s sorrow was deep and excessive 
-—he had no hope. He then realised that a Saviour 
who was a phantom* was no Saviour fl>r hours of 
aorrow, and that a phflosophioal system would as 

* A doctrine of the Monicheans vas, that the Lord who died on 
the cross was not really a man, hut only the image or phantom of 
one. 
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little comfort mourners as save sinners. This shook 
apparently weakened his confidence ip Manicheaniara, 
though as yet it did not bdhg him to the truth. 

Another circumstance occurred about a year after 
this, which also shook his confidence in tlie tenets he 
then held. Faustus, a bishop of the Manicheans, and 
greatly celebrated among his own sect, name to Car¬ 
thage. Augustine was most anxious for an interview, 
expecting to obtain, from one of so great reputation, a 
solution of certain^ diifioultios which he had en¬ 
countered, and which appear to have arisen with 
regard to certain arithmetical or astronomical calf 
culations which Augustine considered eiToneous. The 
desired interview revealed to him that Faustus, al¬ 
though eloquent* and pleasing in manner, was wholly 
deficient in real learning, and altogether a man of 
inferior capacity. He candidly told Augustine that 
ho could not sol ire his difficulties, and oon^ssed his 
entire ignorance of mathematics. Augustine, who 
had joined the sect in hopes of certainty, was pro¬ 
portionately disappointed at such a result ^ • 

About this time, Augustine determined to remove to 
Borne. The metropolis was a wider field, and would 
give more scope to his ambition than a provincial 
capital such as Garage. His principal reason, how¬ 
ever, was, that he tipped at Borne to avoid a set. of 
noisy pupils, who at Carthage were accustomed to 
disturb the classes. His motlier, no doubt fearing 
fresh temptation, was averse to his depairinroi and 
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endeavoured to persuade him not to , go, or^ if other¬ 
wise, to allow ^er to accompany him. Augustine 
determined to go alone; and when Monica, sus- 
peoting his intention, insisted on going down to the 
shore Tl^ith him, he persuaded her to enter a chapel 
near to th^ > place of departure, and, while she was 
praying there, went on board secretly at night, and 
set sail. His mother was irantic with grief when she 
found herself alone and deserted. He thus affectingly 
describes this scene : The wind^^blew, and filled our 
sails, and withdrew the shore from our sight; but 
diere was she on the morrow frantic with sorrow, 
and with complainings and with groans filled Thy 
ears, 0 Lord, who despisest these groans; whilst 
Thou, by means of my lusts, wast hurrying mo away, 
in order that Thou mightest take away these lusts. 
Meanwhile, Thou chastenest with the just punishment 
of her griefs what was carnal in her affection for me: 
for she loved to have me with her, as mothers are 
wont to do, and much more than most mothers; and 
ihe hnew not how great joys Thou wert about to work 
out for ^er by my absence. She knew not, and 
therefore did she weep. And yet, after accusing my 
treachery"and hard-heartedness, she betook herself to 
intercede with Thee for me,—went to her wonted 
place, and I to Rome.’’ 

At Rome he was seized with fever, which brought 
him to the very jaws of death. Had he departed, it 
would have been, as he intimates, an awful parting . 
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for ever; but he was spared to his mother’s prayers. 
He recovered; and, though he still qentinued a Mani- 
chean, and did not break off with his evil practices, he 
was now approaching that great change which was 
to exert so deep an influence on himself and others. 
He became more and more dissatisfied with the tenets 
he had embraced, though as yet he made no open, 
abjuration of them. 

About thi^ time, application was made to the 
Prefect of -Borne to send to Milan, at tho public 
expanse, a reader in rhetoric. Augustine applied for 
the vacant chair, and, through the interest of some 
Manichean friends, obtained the appointment. 

Here he met the celebrated Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, who received him with great kindness. Augus¬ 
tine had heard the eloquence of Ambrose highly spoken 
of, and attended his sermons, in order that he might 
judge for himself as to his merits as a speaker, but with¬ 
out at that time any intention of joining the Church. 
He was delighted with discourses which, while less win¬ 
ning and harmonious than those of Faustus, were far 
deeper and more earnest. degrees tliis.eloquenoe 
won upon him, until he became more and mor6 im¬ 
pressed with the truth of what was spoken. * At length 
he renoun^^ed hie Manichean principles, and became a 
catechumen' hi the Catholic Church. His mother had ’ 
now joined him, strong in her fieiiih, following her son 
over land and sea, and in all her perils—fbr she narrowly 
escaped shipwreck—^firmly trusting^ in her Qod. Au- 
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gnstine mot her with the tidings that he was now no 
longer a Manieh^an, though not as yet a Catholic Chris¬ 
tian. She expressed no surprise at the intell^nce^ but 
ealmly replied: “I believe in Christ that, before I 
dejfhrt, I shall see thee a faithful Catholic.” Never¬ 
theless, she did not neglect to pray very earnestly 
for a speedy completion of the good work begun 
in him. A warm friendship speedily sprung up be¬ 
twixt herself and Ambrose,—she naturally regarding 
him as the means through which was accomplished 
, her son’s conversion; he, on his side, attracted by 
Ifor deep and unfeigned piety. He would, indeed, 
frequently burst forth into her praises to Augustine, 
congratulating him*^ that he had such a mother. 

Nevertheless, neither Ambrose nor Augustine knew 
much as yet of the other’s inner life. The cares of an 
important diocese left Ambrose but little leisure; and' 
on that little Augustine was diffident of intiniding. 
Had he obtained, however, the private interview he 
desired, it is not likely that he would have been much 
bbnefited; for, as he confesses at this time, he was 
more anxious for disputation than convietion; beside 
which, he was still enslaved hy passion. He panted 
after distinction, riches, marriage, but found no^ng 
but disappomimeint. He confosses even to have envied 
the jollity of a half-drunken beggar, who for a while 
could steep the cares of his poverty in forgetfulness, 
—H90 uneasy and imhappy was he under the sUngs of a 
justly accusing oonacience. 
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Monica especially desired to have lum married, 
hopiz^ ilias to wean him from his i^galar life. He 
was ia consequence betrothed, chiefly through his 
mother's exmtions, to a young maiden; but, as she 
was undet* age, it was judged expedient that two yean 
should ^apse before the marriage. In prospect of 
this, Augustine dismissed his concubine, who lefl; him 
entirely, and afterwards led a strictly virtnofus li^ 
By her he had a son, Adeodatus, a lad of great 
promise, whoVemajned with his &tber. Yet so great 
a slave was Augustine to passion, that soon after be 
toolc another concubine; but, as his Confemmi 
veal, not without strong compunctious visitings of 
conscience caused by bis sin. 

l%e critical event of his life was now drawing 
near, in his complete conversion and devotion to a 
religious life. He went to Simpliciamis, an old 
Christian, whom he calls the father of Ambrose,—and 
to him he explained his spiritual state. Simplieianns 
related the account of the conversion of Victorinus, a 
Boman rhetorician, and a very learned man, skilled |a 
the liberal sciences, and who^ had read and weighm 
the works of many phibsophers. In h» old age he 
was converted to Christiaiiity, at flrst in secret. One 
day, ho said privately to Simplieianus, Kaow.thail 
I am alreai^^a'^nsiiaii*’* SimpHoiainB a]iswmd^<i 
I shall not it, nor rank you amongC^m- 

tians, till 1 see you in iho Church cf Christ” Bitt 
he, smiling, said, Do walls make CtorManar* 
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Tim kind of dialogue was irequentlj repeated be¬ 
tween them; f^r Victorinas feared to offend his 
friends—men of rank and dignify—and he dreaded 
the loss of reputation. But, after some fbcrther study 
of t^e ^iptures, and prayer, he said suddenly and 
unexpectedly to Simplicianus, Let us go to (dmrch; 
1 wish to be made a Christian.” When the time 
came for formally making his profession, he was 
asked whether he would not rather wish to do so 
privately. Victorinus declared that fie would not 
shrink from a public profession. Accordingly, he 
^stood, as the catechumens were wont to do, in an 
elevated place, and, in the sight of the assembled 
faithful, pronounced, with a clear and distinct voice, 
the form of words appointed. As he appeared, 
tliere was a low murmur of “ Victorinus I Victorinas I” 
for he was well known to them all; and then a silence, 
08 he began the words. The Church, as might be an¬ 
ticipated, was greatly , delighted and edified with such 
a spectacle. 

^ Augustine was fired by so brilliant an example of 
one of his own country—Victorinus was an African 
—and profession; but the flesh still lusted against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. He even 
prayed to be quit of his sin, but witk a mental re¬ 
servation ; answering, as it were, to the divine call 
through his oonscienoe, Presently, presently 

Leave me a little;” Convert me, but not yet” 
But he could not rest; amid increasing anxiety, he 
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was doing his daily work, in the intervals of which 
he sought relief in reli^ous servioesj I attended,” 
he confesses, Thy church, whenever free irom the 
burden of business under which I groanedbut he 
could find no rest even there. The sanctuary itself is 
no sanctuary to one sinning against light and con¬ 
science; he must take the decisive step in order to 
find peace. 

We need not wonder that apparently very slight 
impulses produce oftentimes great and unexpected 
changes. Th^cliff, undermined by waves and showers, 
is at length brought down by the mere falling 
boulder; or the pile of combustible material, slowly 
gathered^ is kindled at length into a vast conflagration 
by a single spark., And so is it also in morals. The 
impulse which gives the final direction to a soul may 
in itself be very slight Thus was it with Augustine: 
a very trifling circumstance sufficed to lead him to 
the great, decided change on which, in a sense, his 
whole future life turned, and with it the whole 
fortunes of tlie Church of Go(L o 

This circumstance was a c^ll, apparently, of mere 
friendship, made without any special design. One day, 
when Nebridius was absent, and Augustine and Alypius 
were together, an African acquaintance named Ponti- 
anua, a peij^n consideration about the emperor’s 
courts called to sei them. While the friends were con^ 
versing on ordinary topics, a book, lying on a table 
set fbr sotpe game, caught the eye of PontianuS, who 
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casually toc^ it up, expecting to find some tfcatise cm 
i4tetoric. It the Epistles of St; Paid. Po&- 
tianos, who was an earnest Christian, expressed bis 
surj^rise and joy at finding such a book in the pos¬ 
session 4 of Augustine. The latter informed him that 
for some time past he had studied the Scriptares. The 
conversation then took a turn; and Augustine heard, 
for the first time, of Anthony, the Egyptian monk, 
who, going into a church acxsidentally, and hearing 
the words of Scripture, Go, sell all tfiat thou liast, 
and give to the poor,” took it as a mess^e to himself; 
'^a/id, divesting himself of all property, 'went to live m 
the desert. In the course of his narrative, Ponrianus 
related how that himself and thrc^ friends, all att^d- 

■i ' 

ants on the emperor, were walking together. It so 
happened that, in the course of their ‘walk, thc^. se¬ 
parated into pairs. The other two c;ame accidentally 
to a cottage, inhabited by some poor Christians: here 
they chanced to $ill in with a Life of Anthony. One 
of thorn began to read, and was so impressed, that he 
determined to retire altogether from court He said, 
as he was reading to h^ friend, What are we seek¬ 
ing and fighfing for, in all these labours of ours ? Can 
our hope rise higher than to be the emperor’s favour¬ 
ites? and how very full of trials is this position, even 
if we attain to it I I will enrol myself as a finend of 
God. If thou art willing, do the same; but, at any 
rate, do not oppose me.” His finend declared he 
would deave to him, to partake m the g^oriooB re- 
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ward of so ^orions a service.’^ Pontiaims and his 
companion, who had walked in another direction, 
came in search of their two fnends, and reminded 
them that the daj was ^ spent, and that it was time 
to return. They declared their intention of Train¬ 
ing ; and begged them, if they would not join them, 
not to molest them. Pontianus and his friend conld 
not make up their minds to this, although they left ' 
them with regpet that they could not sharo their higher 
lot. • 

^11 tho time Pontianus was speaking, Angustkie’s^* 
conscience griei^ously smote him: he knew he had 
been living in sin. “ What,” he declares, said I 
not against myself! with what scourges of condemna¬ 
tion lashed I not my soul, that it mi^t follow me, as 
I was striving to go after Thee!—^yet it drew hack, 
refused, but excused not itself.” As soon as Poiiti- 
anus had left, Augustine turned to Alypius, and said: 
it ^^\ly are we allowing this? What is this now 
which you have heard ? The unlearned take heaven 
by force; and we, with all our learning, witbont 
heart, are wallowing-^is it not so?—^in the filth of 
sin.” Alypius, seeing how deeply he was moved, 
looked on in silence. Augustine then went into ftie 
garden which belonged to the house in which they 
lodged, in be alone; Alypius following him at ^ 

a little distanceu Here he was in great coi^ict of 
mind; he knew he ought to break ofp his nins, and 
especially tliose in which he was at that time living; 
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buty as ho says, They did retard mo, so that I hesi¬ 
tated to burst Ofvay, shako myself free from them, 
and spring over whither I was called,-^a violent habit 
saying to me, Tliinkest thou that thou canst live with¬ 
out 1:hem ?” 

While he was thus meditating, and in deep dis¬ 
tress^ he heard the voice of a child, in a neighbouring 
house, chanting the words over and over again, Take 
and read, take and read.” Tliis altered the current 
of his thoughts: ho remembered, how Anthony had 
■ boon impressed with the words, “ Sell all that thou 
*liast;” and so returning, and hastily taking up the 
book ho had laid down,—which, it will be remembered, 
was St. Paul’s Epistles,—he read; and the first words 
which met his eye wore: “ Not in rioting and drunk¬ 
enness, not ill chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying; . . . and make not pronsion for the 
fiosh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” This oracle of God 
—for such ho esteemed it—brought peace to his soul: 
it was the response he wanted; and, aS ho tells us, he 
iceoded to read no more. His friend Alypius was 
ready to join him; and thus they both went to Mon¬ 
ica. She rejoiced exceedingly at the tidings that 
they had determined to surrender all for Christ, con¬ 
sidering that thus her prayers had been answered 
altogether beyond her hopes. 

The greatness of Augustine dates entirely from 
after his conversion. His deep learning and unusual 
natural endowments do not seem to have hitherto 
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Berved him much; for, though he struggled hard, and 
panted for fame, he was, as ho liimsflf confesses, dis¬ 
appointed. The proximate cause no doubt was, that 
he could not put out his full strength. He was not 
single-minded: he knew, in the midst of all his 
struggles for fame, that there was sometliing higher 
nnd better than all this. His deeper convictions, 
therefore, ever hold him back. When once, however, 
the higher motives had entire possession, and his 
ministry became al]^ in all, then he made rapid pro¬ 
gress, and that, too, almost against his will; for his 
idea at first was to seek religious retirement rather 
than roligious work. Again, though he never became 
more than bishop of an inconsiderable see, yet he 
rose, almost against his will, to be the acknowledged 
leader of the African Church, and even of the Western 
Church generally. 

He now determined to renounce the profession of 
rhetoric, and devote himself entirely to the Lord’s 
work; but, however enthusiastic he might be, he was 
careful to think of others as well as himself. H^ 
therefore continued to occupy the rhetoric-reader’s 
chair until the autumn vacation afforded a snitablo 
point at which to break off his labours. Moreover, at 
this time he besfan to be troubled with a disease of 
the lungs, whic}| rendered speaking difficult, and de¬ 
manded rest. He was not sorry to have so valid a 
reason for giving up a position which had now be¬ 
come, in his mind, questionable; for ho doubted 
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wketbDr he ought to promote an art ao oUten perverted 
to making the wprse appear the better cause. Some 
over-zealous friends advised him to give up at once 
the chair of lies but tliough he had himself some 
quaftn8,,he surely judged rightly in determining to 
fulfil to the utmost existing engagements vrith his 
pupils. 

In the retirement MThich intervened between his 
baptism and the resignation of his professorship, he 
spent his time in the study of the Psums, which he 
perused with great fervour. Tho following Easter, 
he was baptised by Ambrose, in the church at Milan. 
'With him was also baptised his friend Alypius, and 
his natural sou Adeodatus, a youth of great piety and 
lugh promise, but early taken. It is said that on tliis 
occasion Ambrose composed the Te Dmm. 

He now determined to return to Africa; and ac¬ 
cordingly ho journeyed with lus motlier and a Christian 
friend named Euodius to Ostia, the seaport of Home. 
There tlicy remained awhile, to refresh themselyes, 
before taking the long and dangerous voyage^as in 
those days it was rightly accoimted-^to Afiioa. But 
Monica was now destined for a better home tlian 
her native land: her earthly pilgrimage, altliough at 
that moment they had no suspicion of it, was rapidty 
drawing to a close. It happened, while they were at 
Ostia, that Monica and her son—now doubly hers, 
both in the £e8h and in the spirit—were discoursing 
of their heavenly hopes; they seemed in spirit already 
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to have reaohed those glorious pastures where Gh)d 
feeds Isra^” They dwelt nfm the^entire haj^iness 
it would be if^ all other sights abstraeted and sounds 
hushed, they could gaze upon Hiu, and hear Hia 
Yoice, feeling that but one moment of such com¬ 
munion would bo itself bliss, the. perpetual contin¬ 
uance of it the joy of the Lord. Thus speaking, 
Monica gazed out of a window on the closing shadows 
of evening, and a joyful presentiment came upon her 
that her woricVas over in this world, and that the 
haven of her rest drew near. “ Son,” she said, ‘‘ for 
my part, I have no farther delight in any idling of 
this life. What I do hero, and wherefore I remain, 

1 know not, seeing that all my hopes are accomplished. 
One thing 1 desjred,—and that was, to tariy for a while 
in this life, that 1 might see thee a Catholic Christian 
before 1 died. My God hath done tliis for mo more 
abundantly than 1 could ask or think, in diat I see 
thee now despising earthly happiness, and becoming 
His servant What, then, do I here ?” A few days 
after this, she suddenly sickened with fever: in th^ 
access of the disease, die became one night altogetheii 
insensible, and Augustine and Lis friends bakened to 
her bedside. After a while, she returned to con- 
soiousness, saying, Wliere was I ?” and then, look¬ 
ing fixedly OB thf weeping ones around, said, Hex^ ' 
yon diall bury Jronr mother.” “ I,” says Augustine, 
held my peace, and refrained from weeping.” His 
brother Navigius said something to the efieet that 
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he hoped, as a happier lot, that she might be buried 
among her own people* She looked anxiously at 
him^ checking him with her eyes that he savoured 
such thijggB,” and, tuiiiing to Augustine, said, See 
whak he saysand then, after the pause of a mo*- 
ment, to both of them: “ Lay this body any where; 
do you have no care about that. " All l*ask you to do 
is this,—wherever you are, commemorate me at the 
altar of God. ’* She was then silent, overcome by the se¬ 
verity of the disease. Augustine dwells'upon this scene 
as something remarkable, as indeed it was. Neither 
he nor his mother was quite &pe from those supersti¬ 
tions of their times—then comparatively harmless-^ 
which were gathering around the sepulchres of the 
martyrs, to culminate at length in the utterly unscrip- 
tural and unprimitive fables of purgatory and saintly 
protections and invocations. Monica had, during 
the greater part of her life, expressed considerable 
aqxiety about her place of .burial, and had strongly 
expressed a wish that her bones might, if possible, rest 
jpear those of her husband Patricius; for, as she said, 
they had dearly loved one another in life, and in 
death would not be divided. But latterly that long¬ 
ing had, through the fulness of the Lord’s goodness, 
begun to cease in her heart; and, in that last me¬ 
morable conversation in the window, there appeared 
no desire of dying in her own oountxy. Another day, 
also, when Augustine was not present, Monica was 
apeaking confidentially to a female friend , about the 
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better life, and the blessedness of death. On being 
asked, Are you not afraid to leave your body so 
far from your own city she answered : Nothing 
is far from God; nor is there any fear lost at 
the end of the world He should not know where to 
raise me up.” So w-as she able, in tho integHty and 
singleness of her faith, to rise above those carnal no¬ 
tions which, in ono form or another, are so apt to l§y 
hold of tho best and holiest of men. In this firm 
faith, then, that holy and religious soul was freed from 
the body^ departing towards sunrise, on the ninth 
day of her sickness, in the fifty-sixth y6ar of her ago, 
and the thirty-third of Augustine’s. 

He closed her eyes, and then there flowed in upon' 
his soul a mighty sorrow, ready to find a vent in tears; 
but he restrained himself. The boy Adeodatus burst 
out into a loud lament; but the others checked him; 
for they did not think it right that such a funeral 
should be solemnised with tearful laments and sigh- 
ings, because they who do this seem to lament 
either the misery of the departed, or that they arQ. 
altogether lost; but she was neitlier unhappy in her 
death, nor yet alt^ether dead: of this they wore 
assured on good grounds—the testimony pf her good 
conscience and her faith unfeigned.” 

Meanwhile, while they whose office it was made , 
ready tBe coipi^ for burial, Euodius took up the 
Psalter, and began to sing,—the whole house joining 
with the words, “ I will sing of mercy and judgment; 

2 > 
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unto thee, 0 Lord, will I sing/’ Hearing what they 
were doing, a number of religious men and women came 
together; and Augustine, taking such as desired it apart, 
discoursed with apparent calmness upon something fit¬ 
ting for the occasion,—and in touching the hearts of his 
auditoi^, he felt a balm to his own bruised spirit. The 
corpse was carried to the bui*ial, and they went and 
returned without tears; Augustine sternly repressed 
all signs of emotion even at the funeral service. Ho 
seemed to think there was something carnal as well 
as natural in his sorrow, and secretly prayed for 
relief. He tells us, also, that sought in a bath 
for a mitigation of the feverishness which his emotion 
* caused, but without efieci At .length, sleep came 
to his relief; and then^^ awaking^ he remembered the 
hymn of Ambrose: 

** Creator, God of all, 

Who ndea the turning heaven. 

Who decks the day with pleasant lights 
And gmtle sleep to night hath given, 

. That so the tirSd limbs 
For toil may be refreshed; 

That so may wearied hearts be eased, 

^ And corking cares may sink to rest.” 

e 

Then at last he allowed himself to weep, and con¬ 
fesses that by these natural tears’’—^whLob yet, for 
one in whom the ^^sure and certain hope” was so 
lively, he seems to regai*d as an exhibition of weakness 
almost sinful—he was much refxeshecL 
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At this point in his history, the Confesdom end; 
and we no further possess, as our source of informa¬ 
tion, this most touching autobiography. 

In consequence of his mother’s death, Augustine 
changed his plans, and returned with his friends to 
Borne. Here, like his great predecessor St Paul, he 
preached the faith which once he destroyed, engaging 
chiefly in controversy with the Manichoans. Towards 
the autumn the year 388, he sailed again to his 
native Africa. Her^ he lived, in retirement from the 
world, at a country house, which he had inherited from 
his father. He determined now to sell all that he ha(^ * 
and give to the poor, retaining only just sufficient for 
the moderate suppost of himself and some friends like- 
minded, who were, after the manner of the primitive 
Church, to have all things in common. One of these, 
who was nftmed lnnocentins,hadrccout]y been delivered 
in a remarkable way from a painful disorder. He had 
already undergone operations more than once, it was 
hoped successfully; but the painful symptoms returned, 
and he was informed that he must submit y^ again to ' 
the knife. His sufferings i^ere so great, and the 
treatment caused suoli dreadful agony, that ne told his 
friends he was sure he idionld die under the operation, ^ 
if it were attempted. He therefore besought them to 
come ta his tense, and pray with him that he might* 
have stren^h to bear it. They did so, and at length 
he determined again to submit to be operated on; but 
great wae the joy of himself and lus friends to And 
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that their prayers had been wonderfully answered. 
On the next day, when all was ready, the surgeons 
found that nature had anticipated them, and there 
no need of their art. The friends lived together 
in i^rayer, study, and meditation—frequently inter¬ 
rupted, however, by the inhabitants of the city com¬ 
ing to them to take counsel and advice on matters 
botli spiritual and temporal. During this happy 
period of rest, Augustine wrote several of his most 
important works. ^ 

At the end of three years, ho visited Hippo,—a 
geaport in Numidia, now called Bona,—at the request 
of a person of consequence. Here he was ordained 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. Valerius, 
tho Bishop of Hippo, was preaching a sermon, in which 
he remarked that the Church needed a presbyter, and 
that he had frequently prayed tho Lord td send him 
one who could supply his own lack of service, caused 
by ago, and an imperfect acquaintance with Latin,—for 
he was by birth a Greek. The people, with one con¬ 
sent, des#ed him to ordain Augustine. Valerius gave 
thanks that his prayers^had been heard, and exhorted 
him to undertake the office. Augustine, taken by 
surprise, resisted even to tears, saying that no office 
was so easy and pleasant as that of a bishop, priest, or 
deacon, if performed perfunctorily, and with hope of 
human praise; but, then, nothing was more awful than 
in such a spirit to undertake it. Feeling, however, that 
it was a divine call, he was, after a short return to his 
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former retreat, which was spent in meditation and 
special prayer, ordained by Valerius at Hippo, 

His relations with the good old bishop were very 
pleasant. Valerius showed not the slightest envy 
of a colleague who was intellectually so much his 
superior, but allowed the great gifts of Augustine 
free play for the benefit of the Church, calling on him 
frequently to preach when he himself was present—a 
custom till that time unknown iii Africa. Here his 
ministry was especially useful in the instruction and 
edification of the heathen, and also in the defeat of 
various heresies; and his fame began to spread grad- 
ually throughout the Western World. After a while*, 
Valerius, with the consent of the Bishop of Carthage, 
made him coadjutor-bishop, that thus, whon his own 
course should be finished, he nftght preserve to his 
beloved Church of Hippo the services of one who had 
proved so able. At the end of three years, Valerius 
died; and Augustine was now sole Bishop of Hippo, 
and^emained so to the day of his death. 

The episcopal residence at Hippo was a* model of 
Christian simplicity and pietj. Choosing to remain 
single himself, although by no means blafiiing mar¬ 
riage in others, Augustine dwelt with his clergy in 
common. The diet, furniture, and dwelling were all 
plain and sample, but good and sufficient; and thati 
there might be no undue preference, no one was al¬ 
lowed to have more than another, not even the bishop 
himself. He was most anxious that the conversation 
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should be serious and edifying, but above all tliat 
there should be no tale-bearing or backbiting. Ou 
his table was written a couplet to the following effect: 

'‘'Whoever loves with slanderous word the absent to disgrace, 
Should know that he beside this board can find no welcome place.” 

i 

Nor did he allow this to be forgotten; for one day, 
when certain bishops, his intimate friends, were with 
him, and tho conversation took this turn, ho remainod 
silent, evidently much disturbed; at length he mildly 
pointed to tlie couplet on the table, and told them that 
(.he must either have the lines erased, or else leave tho 
t4ble liimself. His household thus became a fruitful 
nursery of wortliy ministers,—several bishops, emi¬ 
nent alike for both learning and piety, having beou 
originally members tS. the clergy-house at Hippa 
He was conscientiously attentive to the wants of 
tlie poor, and in times of very severe distress scrupled 
not to sell the sacred vessels of the Church in order to 
obtain the moans of alleviating it. He set a noble^ex- 
ample in respect of offerings and legacies to the Church; 
he would not receive them, if he thought they were 
incompatible with the f&milj^ claims of the donors,— 
being assured that no blessing would come with pro¬ 
perty acquired at the expense of those who ought 
rightfully to possess it. His own moderation we have 
seen already: what he had was for the Church, and 
the Church only; he accepted nothing for himself 
He voluntarily adopted the single life, abstaining ffom 
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the sociefy of the other sex with a rigidity which we 
should think unnecessary, but which, eonsidering 
what his earlier life was, moat be (ionaidered an ad'- 
ditional proof, if any were needed, of his religious 
sincerity and earnestness. 

As a preacher, he was justly celebrate^ His sor- 
mons, though in form strange te our modem ideas of 
what a sermon ought to be, are still justly regarded* as a 
storehouse of very rich material for those who know 
how to use them. In his explanation of Scripture,— 
although, as he was but slenderly acquainted with 
Greek, and not at all with Hebrew, he is net idways 
reliable as an expositor of the sacred words,—lie 
abounds in the development of theological and religious 
thoughts, even where ho evidently misses the natural 
meaning of the passage, or loseiEr himself, os he some¬ 
times does, in far-fetched all^orical &ncics. 

The most renowned work of Augustine is the 
treatise concerning the City of God^ It was no kss 
than thirteen years in progress; having been begun in 
A.D. 413, and completed in the seventy-second year of 
his li&. The object of the work is to defend ChriiU- 
anity and the Ohuiph iiTthe &ce of the Approaohiug 
fall of the old Roman Empire. A strange iu!iguiiient 
against Christianity had been used. The -capture of ^ 
Boiiuifhy' j^^yiiie,and the consequent miseries ie the 
empire, had! c^iened the mouths of pagans, who aomued 
Ch^ianity as the cause of tiie decliine. Augustine, in 
his zeal fbr the city of his God, gives a genkd and 
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noble answer to the calumny. He first of all shows 
that the downfall of the Eoman kingdoms, which was 
then taking place,^ was as well a call to repentance to 
the heathen, as a powerful and salutary discipline to 
the Christians. He thence turns to the contemplation 
of the divine kingdom, the city of God, which, 
founded on the everlasting hills by Christ Himself, can 
never be destroyed; but, out of all the changes and 
revolutions of time, must rise again with new power 
and energy, and, after the fulfilment of her earthly 
mission, shall—separated even from external com- 
Kiunion with the wicked world—enter into the sabbath 
of eternal rest and spiritual repose. 

The other most precious work of Augustine is 
the Confessionsj so often refeiTed to already, which 
forms a kind of autobiography. It is written, as its 
title indicates, in the form of an address to God; 
containing a confession of sin, and the methods by 
which the divine Providence called him to repentance. 
Its value is very great, because it shows at once his 
firm and ardent faith, as well as his tender and loving 
spirit. In style it is, indeed, often over-rhetorical, in¬ 
volved, and interspersed wifti playing upon words, 
which sometimes obscures the sense; and, though this 
was no doubt considered a beauty in a declining age 
of literature, and .so rendered the work specially ac¬ 
ceptable to those for whom it was intended, it is really 
a defect, and one which appears more or less in all 
Augustine’s writings; deep piety and tender 
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pathos which pervade the whole render it Impossible 
to read it without emotion. 

The rest of the long life of Augustine i^ a record 
of literary labour and ministerial usefulness. His 
vast influence on religious thought is made manifest 
by the fact that, though Hippo was but an inconsi¬ 
derable town, and its bishop likely, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, to play but an insignificant part in' the 
affairs of the Church, Augustine was the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of orthodox Christianity in Africa, and 
even the Western Church generally. But the highest 
testimony of all to his genius and piety is the estio 
mation in which he is now held. The utmost 
extremes of modern Christianity, Romanist and Pro¬ 
testant, Ultramontanist and Dissenter, are agreed, if in 
nothing else, in their veneration of this great father; 
and thus his reputation survives with undiminished 
lustre to the present time. Yet, as so constantly may 
be observed in ecclesiastical history, the immediate 
effects of his ministry were not destined to have any 
continuance at all. Ere he died, the clouds of that 
darkest of all political storms had begun to gather 
thickly round, and jNrere^about to burst oh a devoted 
Christendom, in the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
Vandal King Gesneric, with 50,000 warriors, had 
crossed^pver^j&x>m Spain to Africa, and had commenced 
war which spared neither age nor sex. These 
barbarians raged like wild beasts, reducing towns and 
villages to ashes, and carrying torture and desolation 
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eveiy 'cohere. They were especkily severe against 
the orthodox clergy,—being themselves Arians. It 
was there^re a tithe of deepest distress to the Church, 
and Augustine’s heart was rent with the sufferings. 
He not daunted, however, but know his duty in 
the awM crisis. He remained with his dock; for,” 
said he, ^‘whoever dees so that tlie Church is not 
deprived of the necessary ministrations, he does what 
Ood commands or permits. But whoevCT so dees that 
tlie dock of Christ is left without the nourishment by 
wliich it spiritually lives, he is a hireling, who seeth 
the wolf coming, and deeth, because he careUi not for 
the sheep.” After a while, Boniface, the Homan 
general, having l^een worsted by the Vandals, was 
compelled to retire into Hippo, which was soon invested 
by the enemy, and closely besieged. All this time 
Augustine was indefatigable, and preached continually; 
thus supporting his people under their trials. Daily the 
conflict grew more serious, and ho had to witness one 
after another of his dock taken by death. His friend 
Possidoiiius and other bishops were with him at this 
trying time; to tliem he^said: What I pray to God 
for is, either that He will delivei^ this city from the 
enemy ; or, if He have determined otherwise, that He 
will strengthen His ser>^ant for his sufferings; or, which 
P would rather, that He would call me out of this work 
to Himself.” His prayer was granted; aji the end of^ . 
week from this time, he was seized with a fever, which 
from the drat he hailed as the messenger sent to call 
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him home. He continued his duties notwithstand¬ 
ing, until the extreme pressure of sickness compelled 
him to retire entirely to his chambet. There he di¬ 
rected the seven Penitential Psalms to be hung up at 
his bedside, that he might meditate upon them; and 
desired to be left much alone, that he might, except 
at certain intervals, give himself wholly to devotion: 
and in this way he surrendered his soul; sinking to 
his rest in the spventy-sixth year of his age, after having 
been presbyter and bishop forty years. His library 
and ^writings he bequeathed to the Church. Other 
property he had none to leave. At the end of four-» 
teen months. Hippo fell, and with it all Africa. But 
the writings of Augustine escaped the wreck: so 
that he, being dead, through these yet speaketh. 
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Faith amidst the dark Clouds of Medieval SupetstUion, 


“ He had imbibed most of the errors of his time which were not 
directly subversive of the Gospel; and the monastic character— 
which, according to the spirit of the age, oppeared to be lii^ 
greatest glory—seems much to have eclipsed his real virtues. But 
if we stiip him of this ascetic vest, and consider his interior endow¬ 
ments, he will appear to be no mean or ordinary character."_ 

Joseph Milnbs> 




LIFE OF BERNARD, THE MONK 



F in the life of Augustine we have a bistoiy 
of a great spirit, who moulded into forifi 
the principal doctrines of the Church just at 
that critical period when the ancient world 
was on the point of dissolution, and modern civilisation, 
as we behold it, was about tO' emerge from the ruin; 
80 in Bernard we have another of those moving minds 
which give a definite direction to tlie thought of the 
age in which they live. There was this, also, in addi¬ 
tion, that the period in which Bernard’s lot was cast 
was one of the most eventful in medieval history. Hb 
witnessed the first and second Crusades; he«beheld, in 
the rising liberties of the communes, the dawn of that 
political .Aecdam which we look upon as so happily 
developed in our own representative institutions. He ^ 
may be said, in his contests witli Abelard, to have 
felt the first risings of free thought, and assisted, 
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though unconi^ously, the development of scholas¬ 
ticism into what was afterward to become modem 
scientific method. As a monk, he, moreover, repre¬ 
sents the spirit cf monasticism at its best; as a church- 
mafi, he influences the destinies of the Western Church 
when at the Very summit of her power; above all, as 
a true, earnest CJiristian, he is, notwithstanding some 
superstitions incident to his times, a worthy successor 
of saints before him, and a bright example to such 
as are desirous of continuing the great work of the 
reformation of the world. 

Bernard was born at Fontaines, in Burgundy, 
A.D. 1091. His father, Tosselin, was a brave knight, 
h. vassal and friend of the Duke of Burgundy. Not¬ 
withstanding his high and undoubted courage, ho was 
of a gentle disposition ; but, better than all, he was an 
earnest Christian. Though a warrior, he was yet a 
peacemaker; for, having been drawn into a quarrel 
with an adversary relative to some matter of very 
considerable importance, the dispute >vas, according to 
the custom of those times, to bo decided by single 
combat. The day was fixed, and all was ready,—and, 
^s Tesselin was much' the stronger of the two, the 
chances were very greatly in his favour; but his 
Christianity enabled him to rise above the prejudices 
of his age*. He felt that such a method of settling a 
t dispute w^as not in accordance with the principles of 
the Gospel, and accordingly, before the fight came 
off, ho offered to compromise the matter, proposing such 
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teims s^s he knew beforehand would b| aeceptedi and 
thus avoided the strife. 

Chaucer’s description of a knight— 

’ f 

** And though that he was worthy, he was wisoi 
; And of his port os meek os is a^aid; 

He never yet no villany ue said 
In all his life, unto no manner wight; 

He was a very perfect, gentle knight”— 

iS 

might very well have served for Tcssolin. 

His wife was Alyth, or Elizabeth., According 
to some of her biographers,.she intended to enter a 
convent, but, at tlie early age of fifteen, was induced 
to become the wife of Tessolin. As she was really a 
devout and earnest woman, it is exceedingly probable 
that she would greatly wish thu^ to devote herself to 
a religious life; for we must remember that, in those 
days, the monastic life was regarded as the very 
highest form of Christian devotedneas. Called, to 
another lot, she nevertheless spent much of her time 
in austerities and devotions, which were monastic in 
all but in name. She was not wanting also in other, 
and what wc should regard as better, evidence of 
piety. Active benevolence was joined with personsd 
austerity, and the Ijady of Fontaines might oflten bo 
seen with her own hands ministering in the cottages 
of her poor un^y the bedsides of her sick dependants. 

It is necessary to observe the form 

which religious fervour took in that age, if wo woukJ^ 
estimate aright the charapter of Bernard. To tliesa 
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rode ’vratrica?, religion seemed hardly worthy of the 
name, unless it partook something of the character of 
single combat with evil. The shield of faith and the 
sword of the Spirit must be almost tangible, and 
wielded according io the rules of a kind of spiritual 
knightliood. The flesh was to them this visible body 
of ours; and hence, what method of mortification of it 
80 simple and cfiectual as to stint it in the matter of 
food and rest ? Medieval Clmistiaiis, moreover, w'ere 
taught, equally with their modern successors, that 
they were to forsake the world; and, again, what 
more obvious way of doing tWs was there than to 
outer a monastery, and so, by a life of devotion, cut 
ones^f oflF bodily from the snares and temptations of 
eveiy-day life ? and, in tbo fervour of their piety, men 
did this. It was a subsequent discovoiy, forced on 
the Church by repeated failures and attempted re¬ 
formations of the monastic rule, that the world, the 
fieeli, and even the devil, could find quite as ready 
access to souk 'within the walls of a monastery as on 
the outside. It is no blot, then, on the character of 
Bernard or of Alyth, that they practised austerities 
which we look upon as grotesqije or absurd. They 
could not be expected to rise above their age. It was 
their method of expressing that fervency of spirit 
with which they served the Lord. 

Nor, again, must we be startled at finding the 
-i^icairaculous largely mingling in their biographies. IQ'o 
doubt the age of Bernard was excessively credulous,' 
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and ours, in whidi a bard, dr^ scepticism is preva¬ 
lent, has but little S3r]npathj with it But it may 
well be doubted whether the <diildish faith of the me¬ 
dieval saint, ever ready to discover a miracle wltore one 
was not, were not preferable to that*cold theology which 
never recognises the hand of God in human affairs, but 
would rather speak exclusively of fixed laws of nature. 
Bernard’s age, unlike that in which we live, was always 
on the look-out for marvellous and sudden interferences 
in the current of human life. The spirits of good and 
evil were not only believed to be in contact with our 
spirits, but often in sensible manifestations to make 
themselves heard and felt. The root of the matter, 
which is faith, they had,—they realised the divine 
presence with themselves; bnt the highest kiqd of 
faith they had not: this is seeing Him who is invi¬ 
sible ; they craved ever for visible and sensible mani¬ 
festations of that presence: and their very austerities 
lent force to the illusion. A man who has fasted and 


meditated for many hours, is just in the condition to 
confound inner Emotions with external impressions; he 
will likely enough think he secs Visions^ as he will most 
certainly dream dre^ps. If the reader will bear this 
in mind, he will be readily able to separate the ehkff of 
fiible from the wheat of instruction; and because some 
things ajpb iperedible, he need not fear firauds, either 
pious or profane, in narratives which were evidently 


composed in perfect good iaitli, nor be surprised that 
iuoh legends oouid really edify those who heant 
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The circamstances attending the deatli of Alyth 
illustrate this faot. She was accustomed to celebrate 
tlie feast of St. Ambrose, the patron saint of Fontaines, 
with groat magnificence, on which occasion slie al¬ 
ways gave a banqittet to the clergy. A special reve¬ 
lation was vouchsafed to her, that she should die on the 
day of the feast. She calmly announced the fact to her 
assembled household, who utterly refused to believe 
the prediction. Nevertheless, on the , vigil of St. 
Ambrose, she was attacked witli a violent fever, 
which obliged her to keep her bed on the morrow’s 
festival. She desired to partake of the holy cucha- 
rist; after which, feeling strengthened, she insisted 
that the guests should sit down to the banquet,, as 
usuaj. After a while, she sent her eldest son, Guido, 
into the banquet-hall, and told him to summon, so 
soon as the feast should bo ended, all the clergy to 
her chamber. She informed them with perfect calm¬ 
ness that her hour was come, and asked their prayers. 
They began the Litany; as they uttered the words, 
“ By Thy cross and passion,” she raised her hand to 
make the sacred sign, and expired. After death, her 
hand remained fixed in the positfon she had assumed. 

We are also assured that, after her decease, she 
was wont to appear to her sons; and that she 
exhorted Bernard especially to continue the good 
work he had begun, when he resolved to become a 
illonk. But who that knows any thing of the won- 
de^^ly vivid images which devoted affection conjures 
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up afler yoai's of separation—and Bernard was evi¬ 
dently one of the most aifectionato of men—can won¬ 
der at all tliat it should have been so ? Alyth’s chil¬ 
dren were wrong in nothing but the desire for visible 
manifestations of that of which otherwise, in the region 
of faith, they had most infallible proofs. 

Jo such a nature os Bernard’s, then, the monas¬ 
tery was, in those days, the only possible destination. 
He had certainly two courses open to him: he might 
be a knight or a monk, and enter upon the career 
either of a sdldier or of a saint; but he was too delicate 
and fragile for a soldier, and too bravo and too 
earnest to be any tiling but a saint Some of his 
family thought that something of a*compromise might 
be adopted. Ho had made rapid progress in tlio 
learning of the times, and might thus become a doc¬ 
tor in theology, (leeply learned in its hard questions,— 
victorious, therefore, in those tournaments of intellect, 
the dialectic contests of the schools. But he deter¬ 
mined not to be ensnared with the perilous tempta¬ 
tions such a life would produce. The most rigid 
rules of self-devotion were alone agreeable to his tem¬ 
perament, and henqe he determined to become a 
Cistercian monk. 

The abbey of Citeaux had been founded, about 
fifteen yeai*a^fore, by Stephen Harding, an English¬ 
man, origmaSy from Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. He 
had introduced a much more severe discipline thdn ^ ^ 
that time prevailed in other monasteries; his object being 
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to restore the rule of Benedict to its original strict¬ 
ness* The luxurious living, therefore, of other monas¬ 
teries was to be entirely eschewed. The Cistercians 
Tf^rere to eat but one meal a day; they had risen twelve 
jiours from their bods, and sung psalms, and worked 
in the fields, before they got even that one. It 
' eonsisted of a round of the coarsest bread, and two 
dishes of different sorts of vcgetableSj^ boiled without 
fat. Their drink was the sour wine of^ie country, 
their beer, or a decoction of herbs, called sapa^—appa¬ 
rently a kind of vegetable soup ; fish and ^ggs, which 
were always considered a suitable diet for monks, 
were rigidly excluded. They were to have but three 
garments, and thoSe of the coarsest materials. They 
were^ bound, as all monks were, by the thi*co vows of 
obedience, poverty, and chastity. The world was by 
them to be forsaken, even forgotten. ^ 

No sooner had Bernard determined to enter the 
monastery, than he sought to persuade otiicrs to join 
him. Tlie first convert in his owu family was his 
uncle Galdrio, who was a man of consideration and 
power, and the lord of the castle of FouiUon. His 
two younger brothers, Bartholomew and Andrew,— 
the latter having been only just made a knight,— 
resisted his importunities; but one day Andrew 
sud suddenly to Bernard, I have seen my mother/* 
who, says biographer, had appeared to him, and 
ebDgratidated him on becoming a monk. 

With Ouklo, fats eldest 1»odiier, he had laere dif- 
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fieulty: he was mamed, and had children, and very 
naturally—we should say, very properly—objected to 
lea^e his wife and daugmrs. At length he agreed to 
do so, if his wife would, on her side, give consent* 
This she refused to do, and B^aid tried Jn vain to 
persuade her; but, soon after, she was visited with 
a heavy infirmitywhereupon‘feho sent ]^nMird, 
asked his forgiveness for her obduracy/’and became 
earnest fer a religious separation. 

The second in age afthr Guido was Gerard; be 
treated tlie matter somewhat lightly, looking upon his 
brotlicr as an amiable enthusiast But Bernard, with 
fiery faidi and fraternal cliarity,—so says his medieval 
biographer,—addressed him thus : I know—^yes, I 
know that nothing but tribulation will give thee 
understanding.” - And then placing his finger on his 
side, he said, The day will come, ami come soon, 
when a lance will pierce this side, and moke a way 
to thy heart for that counsel of salvation tliou dost 
now despise.” few days after, Gerard was smv 
rounded by enemies, and wounded in tiio very spot 
where Bernard had put his finger. Being taken 
prisoner, and ex]^)^tiDg nothing but mstaixt death, 
he cried out, 1 am a monk, a Cistercian.” In his 
captivity he sent a messenger to Bernard, entreating 
him ^coifi |0 and see him. Bernard refused. 1 knew 
and p^kfted that yon would find it hard to kick 
against tho prides. This woimd, however, hr not 
unto dei^ but unto life.” And so it happened; fer 
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Gerard soon after unexpectedly obtained his liberty. 
He did not^as but too often happens—-forget, in his 
prosperity, vows matlo in tHb hour of fear and trial, 
"but immediately joined the Cistercians* 

0 At length, when all arrangements were complete, 
Bernard and his companions—amounting to some 
thirty in all—entered the monastery of Citeaux. It 
will bo convenient, at this point, to give the reader 
an idea of what.life in a monastery was like. The 
following, then, was the ordinary routine of a Cis¬ 
tercian monk’s day.' At two in the morning, the 
great bell was rung, and the brethren arose from 
their beds, and hastened in solemn silence from the 
dormitory to the church. After a short, silent prayer, 
they began Matins, which lasted about two hours. 
The next service, called Lauds, did not commence 
till day'll; this, therefore, was the time most at the 
Aionk’s disposal, which ho might employ in reading, 
writing, or meditation—it would vary in length, accord¬ 
ing to the season. After Lauds, he^devoted* himself 
to various religious exercises until nine,‘when he went 
fortli to work in the fields; at two, he dined; at night¬ 
fall, ho assembled with the brethrep to Vespers; at six 
or eight o’clock, according to the season, finished the day 
with Compline; and then went to rest in the dormitory. 
In summer, when the labours of the field were more 
onerous, the monks were allowed supper—and then a 
portion of the day's food was reserved for this meal,, 
but not otherwise. In Lent, as might be expect^^'"' 
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the fasts were more severe, the daily meal later. 
Hules of silence were rigidly enforced, as well as of 
strict and unquestioning obedience to the superior. 
“ Put down on paper,” says one of its greatest ad¬ 
mirers of modern times, it appears a dead letter of 
outward observances : the spirit of obedience, hu¬ 
mility, and chastity, which actuai^d the whole, cannot 
be described in words.” This is so. If the great 
body of die rn^jbks were fervent, a little more or less 
strictness in the rule did not matter; when they 
ceased to be really in earnest, and worldly-minded 
men came in amongst them, then it was found that 
the strictest rule in name was compatible with the 
utmost indulgence in fact. 

At that time, however, there is no doubt that 
the rule was observed by all with great strictness. 
Stephen, the abbot, was accustomed to say—and no 
doubt his rule corresponded with his words—If 
you enter here, leave your bodies behind you ; let the 
spirit alone ente]j: the flesh profiteth nothing.” In¬ 
deed, ft) our ideas, such a life appears to contain quite 
as much of ^Bvotion and abstinence as is healthful for. 
either body or* soul. Put it il^ an inherent disad¬ 
vantage in a rehgion which flnds its expression in 
this way, that it can never go far enough. Bernard, 
not CQHtei^ with self-denial, w'cnt on to well-nigh 
self-destruction. He so stinted himself in food, that 
at length he almost lost the sense of |aste; the hours 
devoted to sleep, ho looked upon as los^ and passed 
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most of ills time in a kind of ecstatic coaitemplation^ 
msCTsible to external objects—a trance, with his eyes 
open.” At length he lost all desire for food, and only 
ate to prevent himself from fainting; ]||nt outraged 
:0ature rebelled—these excessive austerities injured his 
health. Food produced‘violent pain and nausea; he 
could scai'cely retain*any aliment; and what little he 
did retain, seemed rather to defer de^i than to sus¬ 
tain life. • It is, however, but just ttiiiis memory to 
observe that, in maturcr years, he himself condemned 
these austerities as excessive, and confessed that he 
had done wrong in thus depriving the Church he 
seiwed of that bodily strength which was granted him 
for her and her Master’s service. 

His ardent spirit by no means allowed him to 
make sickness an excuse for avoiding his share of the 
manual labour which de^jolved on the brethren. Un¬ 
fit for hard work, ho would beg that he might bo set 
to do the most menial offices, that he might make 
np in humility what he could not give in strength. 
Stephen also soon discovered how valuable a fellow- 
helper he possessed in Bernard, and^iiSbrposed his 
anthority in order to* prevent hiip from undertaking 
labours which were beyond his strength. Heaping 
at harvest-time was found to be too laborious, and he 
too little used to it for him to succeed in performing 
Accordingly, he was enjoined to remain idle 
white ^ rest the brethren were at this labour; 
Ho obeyed, jmt it was a sore trial to him; and he 
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yfe^ and prayed earnestly for strength. From timt 
day, and forward, says his biographer, be,became a 
most expert reaper. Tlie narrative may be •believed, 
without supposing more of a miracle than singloneis 
of purpose is able to accomplish.« 

Oiteaux—^which, up to the poi'iod of Bernard’s 
arrival, had bepn but poor and strugghng—now be* 
gan at once to grow in numbers and in use^ilness. 
At first, t}» Arict rule was despised by the earekas, 
and defamed by tlie self-indulgent. To tiie earnest 
and devoted, the strictness and austerity of tbc' mlj 
proved an irresistible attraction. Nay, more; fomo 
who originally came as scoffers, only to mock and ctitt- 
cise, remained as bretbrdn. Thus it happened that the 
little monastery, which hitherto had seen only an occa¬ 
sional novice enter its gates, was now in a position to 
send out colonics, in order to found other and afHliatcd 
abbeys. 

But the year of Bcniard’s novitiate had now passed 
over, and he was to be fully professed. This core- 
mony is* thus described. Tlie novice was called into 
the diapteB^ and before all the brethren made dis¬ 
posal of his worldly goods. His head was shorn, and 
his hair burnt. Going to the steps of the pr^ytery, 
be then read the form of profession, and made the 
sign the or^s; and, inclining his body, approached 
the altar. He placed the profession on tlie right side 
of it, which he kissed. The abbot^ standing at Aa , 
same side of the altar, removed from it tbo parch- 
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ment; while the novice, on his hands and knees, 
implored pardon, repeating three times the words, 
‘i Receive me, 0 Lord.” The whole convent answered 
with the Gloria Fatri^ and the cantor began the 
Paalm, Have mcr(^ upon me, 0 Godwhich was 
sung by the two choirs alternately. The novice then 
rose up, prostrated himself at the abbot’s feet, and 
then afterwards at the feet of the prior and all the 
brethren in succession. Towards tlis end of the 
Psalm, the abbot approached with his crosier, and 
bade him rise; a cowl was blessed, and sprinkled 
with holy water; and the abbot, removing from the 
novice his secular garments, replaced them with the 
monastic dress. Tlie Credo ts'as then said; and the 
novice, now a monk, took his scat with the rest in 
the choir. 

Two colonics had already been sent out; and by 
the time that Bernard Inad been a monk a year, a 
third was to bo despatched. Stephen made choice of 
Bernard as the head of the new community,—he was 
but twenty-five’at the time,—and some marvelled that 
Stephen should choose so young a manbut Stephen 
had already gauged the depth and earnestness of 
Bernar^ character. 

Tlie ceremony of departure was both simple and 
touching. They assembled in the church; the abbot 
then placed a cross in Bernard’s hand; he and his 
. t\^lve monks who were to go with him rose up and 
bade farewell to the assembled brethren, who on their 
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skle responded with psalms and prayers. Ho then 
left the church, and the brethren followed him to the 
gate, and thence on the road, until they reached the 
^imit of their own land ; hSte they parted, amid the 
regrets of all: for Bernard had; even in thia short 
time, w'ound himself around their hearts. 

Bernard and his monks struck away to the north- 

Avard. About four miles from La Forte was a valley 

Avitli a stream tunning through it, at that time a wild 

and desolate place. Here, in this Valley of Worm- 

Avood, as it was called, Bernard and his monks took 

up their abode, and raised up a rude shelter against 

the approaching Avinter. It consisted of a single 

building, Avhich contained both church and dwelling. 

Its floor Avas the natiA'e earth. Tlie Avindows Avere 

) 

iiaiTOAV, scarcely wider than a man’s hand. AboA^e 
the refectory was the dormitory, Avhich was reached 
by a ladder. The monks slept in boxes, or bunks, 
strewn Avith chaff and dried leaves. Tlie abbot’s cell 
Avas at the top of the ladder,—an incommodious little 
cupboard, Avith a sloping roof, dark and low; but 
apparently Avell A'entilated,—for gaps in the wood- 
Avork admitted only too readily the blasts of winter 
and the heat of summer. If this, then, was what the 
Apostle meant by “ enduring hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ,” Bernard and his monks had ample 
opportunity to prove their valour. 

Indeed, their patience was sorely tried. They kad 
already to subsist on a mixture of beech-leuvcs and 
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coarse grain, while boech-nuts and roots were to be 
their food daring the winter. [Oien their clothes and 
shoes began to wear out; and as the severer weather 
drew on, the brethren ftifiered seriously. In theig 
dil^tress, their hopeso began to fad. In vain did Ber¬ 
nard dwell with ferv’our on the higher life, the power 
of feith, and the love of God,—the half-starved bre¬ 
thren wonld not listen ; and some declared they would 
remain no longer, but wonld return to Citeaux. Ber¬ 
nard, seeing that expostulation was useless, betook 
himself to prayer. A voice was heard from heave]i, 
saying, Thy prayer is granted thee.” “ What,” 
said the monks, didst thou ask t^he Lord?” “ Wait, 
and yo shall see, 0 yo of little faith,” said Bernard, 
Tliat jday a stranger called, and brouglit them ten 
livres. Anotlior day they had no salt. Bernard said 
to Brother Guibert, Guibert, my son, saddle the ass, 
and go to the market and buy some salt.” Guibert 
replied, Where is the money ?” Bolievo me,” 
said Bernard, “ I do not know the timo when I had 
gold or silver, but He is above wlio has my wallet 
and my treasure in His hand.” The otjicr smiled 
and said, “ I shall return as empty-handed as I am 
going.” “ Fear not,” said Bernard, “ but go in 
confidence; for He who lias our treasures, as I said 
to thee, will be with thee in thy way, and will provide 
thee all for wliich 1 send thee.” And so it turned out. 
Ghsibert, on his way, met a priest, who asked him 
whither ho was going. He told his questioner of his 
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errand, and the sad state they were in at the monas¬ 
tery ; and the priest was so touched with the narratiye, 
that he gave him a bushel of salt, and fifly solidi as well. 
On his return, Bernard said,' 1 told thee so. ^ere 
is nothing so necessary to all Chiistilans as &ith.’’ Ber¬ 
nard was right; yet it may be doubted if the expecta¬ 
tion of a miracle be the highest kind of &ith. After 
this, we are told that the words of Bernard were held 
in greater reverence tlian they had been before. And 
no wonder; doubtless these trials brought out into 
relief the-best parts of his character, and showed the 
gentleness of his disjDOsition unjied to his iron will. 

Ill tlie mean time, he was solemnly consecrated Ab¬ 
bot of Clairvaux—tlie “ Beautiful Valley,” as he called 
his monastery. His diocesan, the Bishop of Langros, 
—for in his diocese the monaster}^ was situated,—was 
accidentally absent; and William, Bishop of Chalons, 
acted as substitute. This laid the foundation of a 
friendship which endured through life. William often 
visited Clairvaux; and the example of the venerable 
Bishop of Chalons tended much to induce others to 
enter upon friendly,relations with Bernard. jSo, in 
abundant otferings, and under the'patronage ofthe good 
and noble, brighter tunes soon dawned upon Clairvaux. 

But now the infant community seemed to be 
threatened with a still greater misfortune than it 
had yet emefored. Bernard’s health, never strong, 
worn out by labour and anxiety, began to fail, so tl^at 
hk ftiend ^illiam dedares he lost all sense of taste, 
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and vfaB known to have eaten raw blood, which, by 
mistake, wa$, given him instead of butter; and that 
he one day drank oil, thinking it to bo water: though 
how such gross mistakes could have been made by his 
at^ndauts does not^ppear. At this juncture, William 
came tb visit him,' and was justly alarmed at the state 
of his health. He had, however, the good sense to 
see what was really required, and obtained authority 
from Stephen to take the direction of Bernard upon 
liimsolf. Hitherto Bernard had adhered to the diet 
and hours of the monastery, as far as practicable; and 
on being remonstrated with by the bretlircn, and 
petitioned to allow himself some indulgence in con¬ 
sideration of his health, he steadily refused. When, 
however, he was authoritatively put under William, 
he was as obedient as hc'^had before been refractory. 
His friend at once enjoined entire cessation from the 
cares of his ofBce, and commanded that neither his 
food nor his drink should be regulated by monastic 
rules. This wise treatment had the desired effect; 
and by rest and a more nutritious diet was Bernard’s 
health in due time restored. 

This wholesome interposition of Stephe A authority 
was an example of a peculiarity He introduced into his 
monastic rule. St Benedict had originally pro¬ 
vided for the government of an individualvjnonastery, 
which was not only to be isolated from the world, 
b^> had no necessary relation with any other similar 
institution. The result of this was, that ftj^onastery 
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depended too exclusively on the personal character of 
its abbot. A few years under a weak or wicked head 
would rapidly deteriorate even the best of monasteries, 
and a high character for piety and ^arnestn^s would 
be lost in uttef worldliness. Stephen Hardin|^ sought 
to remedy this by means of a union of all Oistereian 
monasteries. A general chapter of the abbots of all 
affiliated monasteries was to meet every September, 
and to last five days. All must be present; or, in 
case of illness or otlicr Very urgent caiise preventing 
attendance, a substitute must be sent* , Over this 
chapter the Abbot of Citeaux presided; but, great as 
were his powers,—for to whichever of the affiliated 
monasteries he came, the abbot abdicated in his favour, 
•^0 long as he remained there,—he was, nevertheless, 
only the head in a limited monarchy. The four abbots 
of La Forto, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Morimond 
could admonish him if he ii^rred; and, if ho persisted, 
could call a chapter of the order, and solemnly depose 
him. The Abbot pf Citeaux was to visit all under 
him, and tliese abbots, in their turn, the affiliated 
monasteries, reporting any deviation from the rules 
of the order: “ so that, if any abbot should be found 
too lukewarm, or to<f intent on worldly matters, or in 
any way reprehensible, ho should be accused publicly 
in the chapter, should ask for pardon, and undergo 
penance bormSensurate with die fault.” In this way 
Stephen hoped that the religious spirit would be pre¬ 
served in p^etuity. It was a vai^ hope. As the 
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abbeys became ricb^ they attracted into tliem^ and 
especially into the highest places, men who were worldly 
and insincere; and thus these houses of prayer became 
at length, by the usual process, dens of thieves. 

oBeraard at this time began his literary labours. 
His letters are especially valuable, revealing, as they 
do so completely, tlie character of the man. In these, 
genuine humility and Christian love constantly appear; 
and if sometimes he writes with an earnestness which 
approaches to harshness, this is but an occasional 
fault, and must be attributed rather to tlie prejudices 
of his age than to any want either of Christian love or 
of sound judgment in himself. He was a monk with 
all^ his soul, and a monastic rcfc^mer beside; and he 
naturally regarded monastic laxity and self-indul- 
geifce as the most nauseous of all kinds of religions 
lukewarmness. A characteristic letter was called forth 
by the defection of his kinsman Robert, one of tho 
thirty who originally entered tho monastery with him, 
but who was seduced to forsake the austerities^ of 
Glairvaux for the milder discipline and more luxuri¬ 
ous living of Cluny. It appeal's that at Cluny a feast- 
day meant a feast, and a very ^ood one too; while 
such enormities were allowed as pepper, ginger, and 
other condiments, and also morning slumbers. Such 
a defection, especially on the part of a kinsman, was 
a real trouble to Bernard; and he writes to Robert to 
^||>ostulate with him,—at that time, in^ed, in vain; 

Robert remained at Cluny a long tiinl, until Peter 
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tlio Venerable became abbe^ when tbia really >good 
man^—^who truly deserved the name of Venerable,— 
being essentially a peacemaker, and always ready to do 
what was kind, sent him back again. Bernard’s letter 
shows that he had no idea of any one being a monk by 
halves; to liim this removal, even to another moifastery 
less ascetic than his own, was a guilty looking back 
from the plough. 

Another instance of the same kind was that of 
a young man nmned Fulk. This young man had 
originally been adopted by a rich uncle, whom he 
had left in order to become a regular canon. Fulk’s 
unde, iiaturdly enough, wished his nephew to come 
back, and eventually succeeded in persuading him to 
dd so. This roused Bernard’s indignation \ he looked 
upon it that both Fulk and his uncle were on the high 
road to perdition, and expostulated with the young 
man on the heinousness of liis offence. Bernard’s 
letter to Fulk is written in a sarcastic stifun, and 
liirnish^s a marvellous instance of bow men are aide 
to blind themselves to what is really just, when 
led away by zeal in the main praiseworthy. He 
represents the uncle as saying: “ Woe is me I What 
do 1 hear ? How blighted are my hopes! Is it rights 
lawful, just, or reasonable, that one whom 1 have 
brought ^'from a child should now, when a man, 
be the piofft of others ? My hair is white. Alas, 1 
shall pass the remainder of my life in sorrow, now^ 
that ^ ataff^of my old age has foysaken me I If 
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my soul were demanded of me this night, who^ 
would my hoarded treasures be?” And then, after 
a good deal more to the same effect, the uncle is 
represented as saying: ‘‘ I will recall him, if I can; 
e^en the lad’s sense of shame [at forsaking his voca¬ 
tion] had better suffer, than my loneliness should be 
continued.” It never seems to strike Bernard that 
Fulk might have waited until his uncle, in the course of 
nature, was tal^ away; but that, at any rate, till then 
it was his duty to show piety at home, and requite one 
who had been to him as a parent Yet, possibly, it 
may bo a palliation of Bernard’s excessive zeal in this 
behalf, that he felt the old priest’s hotlse, notwith¬ 
standing his sacred office, was not the place where 
Fulk would have before him the best example ef 
Christian self-denial and unworldliness. 

Bernard was, however, not less strict with those 
he loved best One day his sister Humbeline, who 
was now married, came to the gate of the monastery, 
attended by a retinue, and in great state, in order to 
visit her brother^; but not one of them would even 
come out to speak to her: she was spumed ftom the 
gate as a woman who was a sinner. Hurt at her 
brother’s unkindness, she wept, and said meekly; 
“ If I am a sinner, I am one of those for whom Christ 
died, and have the greater need of my brother’s kindly 
counsel. Command; I am ready to obey.” Bernard 
^was moved. He could not separate her ftom her 
husband; but he adjured her to renounce her worldly 
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pomp. Humbeline obeyed, devoted herself to prayer 
and fasting, and at last entered a convent and became 
a nun. 'We think it would have been better had he 
advised her to fulfil her duties as a wife and mother 
in the world; but he and his contem^raries must be 
judged by the light that was in them. 

We have, of course, in Bernard’s biography a 
plentiful stock of miracles. We havj^ali'eady stated 
our opinion as to the manner in whicnxhey sliould be 
regarded by those who would understand aright the 
history of the middle ages. One or two may bo 
given: the^^will at least serve to show the esteem 
in which ho was held by his contemporaries. On 
one occasion, we are told, the flies came into the 
church in such numbers that the brethren were quite 
disturbed during their devotions. “ I excommunicate 
them,” said Bernard. The next morning, they were 
all found dead upon the floor of the church, and had 
to be removed by shovelfuls. On another occasion, 
Bernard was visiting a friend, and discoursing to her 
and the company, as his manner was, upon some im¬ 
proving topic. On her lap was her infant of three 
months old. The qhild stretched out its hand to 
grasp that of Bernard, and kissed it with respectful 
attention. 

In the discharge of his* duties as Abbot of Clair- 
vaux, Bernard' had now reached his thirty-ninth year. 
At this period, much against his wiU, he was drawn* 
from his retirement, as simple Abbot of Clairvaux, to 
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becsome the arbiter of the dastinies of the 'Western 
Qhnrdi. * 

' There was a sohism in the papacy. Hondrius, the 
pope^ was dying; and an anxions expectant of the 
i^cant chair wjm Peter Leonis. He had secured a 
large" following amongst the ^cardinals—^his enemies 
declared, by bribery. Another parly, adverse to his 
claims, had d4||pnitied that, whoever might be pope, 
it should not oe Leo; they therefore assembled im¬ 
mediately on the death of Honorius, and the same 
evening proclaimed Cardinal Gregory of St. Angelo 
as pope, under the name of Innocent Not to be 
outdone, the party of Leo went through the form 
of election, and pi*oclaimed him pope, under the ti^e 
of Anaoletus 11. 

There were now two popes, each anathematising 
the other; but, beside the spiritual weapons of ex¬ 
communication, they had recourse to more* carnal 
and worldly methods of adjusting their claims, and 
Home speedily became filled with contending factions. 
Innocent’s party was worsted; and he was glad to 
esoape to Pisa, and thence sailed to France. The 
northern nations principally espoused the cause of 
InnoconL The Abbot of Cluny sent sixty horses, 
loaded with every thing a pope could want, to con¬ 
duct him to the monastery. Thid recognition of his 
claims was all the more valuable to Innocent, as 
^jlnooletus had been a monk of Ouny. Wliile there, 
the pbpe consecrated the new churrii,—a most magai* 
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fioqnl d^tseteiFey tbe iiftmder of its a^,-*-^xeniaiiiii% 
at the mbni^teiy eleven dajs. All the BVencb abbots 
and bishops were not eqoallj decided as to the oldmB 
of the rival popes, and the necessity fi>n action in 
the matter became pressing* A schbm in fte papacy 
meant^ .in those day^ ftat in. most abi:^ys two abbots, 
and in most dioceses ,tWo bishops, were ocmtpndii^ 
ibr the mastery,--rone side 

other AnaGl6tiis,-;«^cb anathemafjsi^ the other. A 
ootmoil was thereibre called by Lotiis at^Stam^M. To 
this council Bernard was summoned in an especial 
manner, and the whole matter referred to him as *^a 
man of After fasting and prayer, BerAsrd 

gave his decision, which was listened to by the oooneil 
as though it were the votee of the Holy Spirih Bie 
declared nnhesitaiingly in favour of Innocent. 

Innocent, on this, made a progress through Franeo; 
and many monasteries enjoyed the high, but somewhat 
costly, hononr of entertaining the pope. 

-KW not forgotten^ Here he was neet by a iatteKod 
flock of Chrisfs poor; the monks followed in pro**- 
eossion, preceded by a cross, with downcast ika^, 
and without noise ^or tumult. Innocent marv^ed 
at the wonderful sel&xestraint they put upon .them¬ 
selves durb^hls visit: there were no euxiofm giptega, 
no bafere anotto,-—notfaipg sS^t 

earneshlsese^'^'abfW^ the hardness, ti^ thejr &r^ 
this abstmence teemed most wohderM. of idik ^ Widi 
this I 
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were more edified than pleased. They were certainly 
not very sumptuously entertained; for only the pope 
had fish, if there was any. The stay of Innocent here 
was but short; and no wonder I 

Innocent visited Cluny a second time, where, as 
we have seen, the fare was c^isiderably better than 
at Clairvaux, and no doubt it was a much pleasanter 
place for visitors. Nevertheless, Citeaux was not for¬ 
gotten. Innocent, by a letter from Cluny bearing 
date February 18, 1132, granted considerable immu¬ 
nities to the Cistercians—amongst others, freedom 
from episcopal control, and also from tithe. As Cluny 
held tithes payable by some of the Cistercian monas¬ 
teries, this 'vy'as felt to be somewhat an act offavom'itism; 
and Beter and his monks remonstrated, but without 
obtaining any redress. Peter, however, was, even 
under this provocation from a rival monastery, true 
to his character—he would not quarrel; and though 
in medieval times tlieso exemption.^ were fruitful causes 
of the bitterest disputes, it did not destroy the friend¬ 
ship which subsisted between himself and Bernard. 

Bernard, besides his vast influence as a man, was 
most successful as a preacher. ^At the command of 
the pope and others, he preached before various 
audiences;.but, whatever b's audience, high or low, 
rich or poor, he was wont to make a great impres¬ 
sion. At some of his sermons, marvellous instances of 
conversion were witnessed: men of high station and 
great wealth gave up all, and voluntarily embraced 
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the privations of Clairvaux, But all this succoss in 
that which was his special vocation, as well as the 
estimation he was held in by popes and princes, did 
not destroy that Christian humility which was one oi 
Ills most striking characteristics. " He steadily refused 
any higher office than ihat which he held as head of 
his own monastery; and, though he could mako and 
unmake bishops, and even popes,—though he was 
admitted to courts and palaces,—he would never be 
more himself than simple Abbot of Clairvaux. 

To his beloved monks, after these intervals of 
labour on behalf of the Church, he over returned with 
affectionate rej^ard; to him, Clairvaux was always tlio 
haven of his rest. Here, if any where, he enjoyed 
];oace; but even here he was not without trials, His 
brother Gerard died. Tlie ceremonies with which the 
Cistercians surrounded the departure of a brother to 
the world of spirits were solemn and affecting. When 
one gf the community was very ill, the bell was rung, 
and the brethren assembled as speedily as possible in 
the choir. They then went in procession into the 
infirmary, where extreme unction and the eucharist 
were administered. When his end appeared to draw 
near, the dying moi^ was placed on a serge cloth, 
under which ashes, which had been previoiisly blessed, 
were strewn in the form of a cross, together with 
some straw, or other soft material. The bell was then 
rung four times, and the whole community hastened 
to the infirmary. There they knelt around their 
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dying brother, and responded to the pn^ers which 
were said by the abbot Commonly, he sunk away to 
his rest amid the prayers of his brethren; if life still 
lingered, the monks retired, leaving a lighted candle, 
9 cross, and holy w&ter. 

It was thus Gerard died. Bernard, unmoved ap¬ 
parently, performed the funeral service, while the others 
could not restrain their weeping. He then mounted 
the pulpit,' and essayed to proach them an ordinary 
sermon, taking his text from the Canticles—^the next 
in a series of sermons on tliis book to his monks; 
but here his spirit failed: he could not keep away 
from the subject which was nearest to^is heart; and, 
leaving scriptural explanation for the time, he broke 
forth, into touching and eloquent laments, speaking 
of their and his deep loss. We love him the more for 
it. It showed that the man and the brother were not 
altogether swallowed up in the monk and the abbot, 
and that his austerity and self-restraint aroso irom 
earnestness, and not from want of feeling. 

Again Bernard was called from his cell to defend 
the orthodox faith—this time against heresy, as before 
against schism. 

Peter Abelard, liis opponent on this occasion, 
was bom in Brittany, in the year 1079, He was 
a man of great genius, industry, and learning, a 
renowned disputant in the schools, and well ac¬ 
quainted with the sciences then held in so great esti¬ 
mation, viz. grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics. His 
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opinion of himself was qnite equ!il to that which his 
companions held of him, which was, however, de¬ 
servedly high. Not oontent with the human sciences, 
he determined to devote himself to the study of 
theology, which he Regarded in ^e light of a science. 
Scripture, he declared, was easily mastered by any 
one of common sense. Give me,” said he on one 
occasion to his scholars, *^any book you please, ^nd 
allow me a single coiiimentatqf, and 1 am ready to 
expound it,” The Book of Ezekiel, as being one of 
the most difBcnlt, was mentioned. He studied it that 
night ; and the next morning declared his readiness to 
expound it; “ For it is not by leisure, but by energy 
of genius,” said he', that 1 undertake to master the 
sciencesand accordingly he lectured on it ^o the 
admiration of his audience. With Abelard, however, 
Scripture was but a science, and not a rule of lifb. 
His moral character will not bear inspection. We 
must draw a veil over the story of his wicked¬ 
ness, and the revolting details of the retribution 
which came upon him. It is not at all wonderful 
that the writings of such a man should be received 
with suspicion. Much of what he taught was what the 
Church in all ages has condemned as false and per¬ 
nicious; and even the maxims of free inquiiy, in 
'which.^iwe .might possibly concur, would be looked 
upon with especial disfavour in an age when authority 
was paramount, and men had not learned to think for 
themselves. It was, indped, the first breaking out of 
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that controversy which rages so fiercely in our own 
times, and which has wrought so much both of good 
and evil in the Church, namely, that which concerns 
the relative claims of faith and reason. Had, then, 
thd speculations of Abelard come in a far less question¬ 
able shape than they did, hardly any other treatment 
could be expected for them than authoritative sup¬ 
pression. 

Indeed, Abelard Imd already been condemned by 
the Council of Soissoi^before he came into contact with 
Bernard at all. He had been charged witli Tritheism, 
and with having asserted that God the Father was 
alone almighty. Ho was ordered to burn his volumes, 
and recite the Athanasian Creed. ’He comiplied; and, 
after a short confinement, was set at liberty. It was 
seventeen years after this, A.D, 1139, that William, 
Abbot of St. Thierry, wrote to Bernard, entreating 
him to defend the Christian faith against the alarming 
progi'ess of Abelard’s errors. At the same time, he 
sent him a work entitled the Theology of Peter Abelard. 
Bernard read the book, and returned answer that, after 
Lent, he should have, as he anticipated, more time, and 
would then make himself better acquainted with the 
subject. He did so; and the result was a private 
meeting witlr Abelard, at which the questionable 
doctrines were discussed i and great hopes were en¬ 
tertained that the matter would be amicably settled, 
and that Abelard would retract. At first he seemed 
inclined to do so; but, after a little time, he continued 
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to disseminate his principles, which became day by 
day more widely circufaied* 

Bernard wrote to Pope Innocent, begging him to 
interfere. He assured him that both faith and morals 
were in danger; and intimated that, if Peter Leonis 
was the roaring lion, Peter Abelard was the devour¬ 
ing dragon. In the same strain he writes to one 
of the cardinals: The dragon has been silent many 
days; but, when he was silent^ Britain” (alluding 
to the Pelagian heresy, which o^inated in the British 
Pelagius), he conceived iniquity in France. The 
man boasts that he hath infected the court of Homo 
with the poison of his novelty; • . . May God defend 
the Church for which Christ died I” Other cardinals 
and bishops were addressed in similar language.^ 
Abelard now determined, on Iiis side, to act upon 
the offensive. At the archiepiscopal city of Sgns, there 
was to take place an exhibition of sacred relics to 
the eyes and adoration of the multitude. King Louis 
VIL, Count Theobald, and a large number of bishops, 
abbots, and nobles, were to. take part in the ceremony, 
which was to be of unusual solemnity. Abelard chal¬ 
lenged Bernard to make good his charge of heresy 
before this august and solemn assemblage. At fifst, 
Bernard hesitated. I,” he said, alluding to his own 
inexpeiienc^iu such contests, and the acknowledged 
skill of his adversary, ** was but a youth, and he a 
man of war from Hs youth. Besides, 1 judged it 
improper to commit the measures of divine faith. 
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which -rested on the ibundationB of eternal truth, to 
the petty reasonings of the sciools* I said that his 
own writings were sufficient to accuse him; and that 
it was not my concern, but that of the bishops, to 
decicfe epncerning his tenets.” Abelard was pro¬ 
portionately elated at this hesitation on the part of 
Bernard, and spoke to his friends as though assured 
of victory. Bernard, urged on his side by his friends, 
&lt that he ought n^^o hold back when the cause of 
truth was at stake ;^md accordingly he proceeded to 
Sens. 

The first day of the council was occupied by the 
display and adoration of the sacred relics; on the 
second, the great intellectual tournament was to take 
place.. The scene was a magnificent one. The king, 
surrounded by his feudal lords, and the Archbishop of 
Sens, witii his sufiTragans, were assembled in the church 
of St. Stephen. Bernard mounted the pulpit, and con¬ 
fronted Abelard, who stood iit the centre of the build¬ 
ing ; a crowd of priests, monks, and warriors standing . 
on either side. Bernard proceeded to read the pass¬ 
ages he had marked for explanation and. condemna¬ 
tion ; hut he had hardly begun, when Abelard rose up, 
aifi said that he refused to answer, but appealed to 
Borne, and thereupon left the assembly. All were taken 
by surprise. Bernard’s friends declared that the cause 
of this sudden determination was, that Abelard knew 
that his strength had suddenly departed from him— 
that he could not answer because he frit a horror and 
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darkness come upon him, so that, afflicted with a^kind 
of moral judicial blindness, he was altogether at a loss. 
Moderns have seen rather, in this appeal, indications 
of a dexterous party-move. Pope Innocont could 
hardly feel very angry with on© who, before such 
an audience, supported the claim of the papacy to 
decide appeals at a time when such a claim was 
questionable. The council, moreover, was clearly with 
Bernard. Abelard was, indeed, suffered to go free," 
out of respect to Borne; but his ftok was condemned 
officially by-the council; and a letter was drawn up, 
requesting the pope to mark such opinions with per¬ 
petual condemnation, and to visit witli condign punish¬ 
ment all who defended them. 

A somewhat difierent turn is given to this pro¬ 
ceeding by Abelard’s friends. It is said that the 
assembled prelates adjourned to dinner, at which a 
good deal w^as both eaten and drunk. After dinner, 
Abelard’s book was brought in and read; *but the 
audience grew sleepy, and gave only languid atten¬ 
tion : some snorcd,*0ne rested on Ins elbows, another 
got a pillow’^, another slept with his head beiseen his 
knees. When the reader came upon some ^^thorn- 
bush in Peter’s field^’ he said: ^^Do you condenm 
this ?” Some answ'ered with a drowsy “We condemn 
itothers, rpi^ed by the sound, clipped the word to 
its final sylk^la^ and feebly answered, “ ’emn it”* 

Abelard’s appeal to the pope met with tlie usual 

* Lat. Damnamust co&tracted to *namtUi 
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dela^^ incident to such matters^ and for £ long time 
passed unnoticed. He accordingly^ proceeded towards 
Bome^ with the intention of personallj pressing his 
claim. On his way thither, he enter^ the monas- 
ter^of Cluny. Heowas suffering both in mind and 
body, bbing depressed in spirit and out of health. 
The good, kind-hearted Peter received the poor, 
broken-down scholar with his usual benevolence, 
wrote to the pope in his favour, and sought to con¬ 
sole him during hK^ remaining days, which he saw 
were not likely to be prolonged. The result of Peter’s 
intercession was, that Abelard was suffered to remain 
in peace at Cluny as a monk. His health now rapidly 
declined, and he became more than usually afEicted. 
Peter, with a kindly solicitude, had him transferred 
to Gndons, as the most salubrious spot in which the 
monastery had possessions, and there supplied him 
with books, as a solace to his suffering. He spent 
his time there,” says Peter, in prayer and study; 
and so the Divine Visitor found him, not sleeping, as 
He does many, but on the watcLV 

Ben^d, it appears, entered upon these contests 
reluctantly. He was no controversialist by nature, 
and was, for the most part, when fighting the battles 
of the Church, kind and peaceable-^a fair ^d cour^ 
teous antagonist. In the case of Abelard, he at once 
abandoned all further opposij^n so soon as the latter 
profbssed his adhesion to the doctrines of the Catholic 
fidtju What Bernard desired most was to be left with 
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his monki in peace at Clairvaux, and to seek their 
edification and his own by earnest prayer and study, 
of the Scriptures. His ideal of a religions life was 
that of a recluse; but he never jrealised it. Again 
he was compelled to go forth ^rom his retirement: 
Europe was convulsed with the second Crusade. 

The aggressive character of Mahometanism could 
hardly have failed, under any circumstances, and at 
any period of the world’s history, to raise up a strong 
feeling of antagonism; and th# twelfth century was 
less likely, to endure aggression of tliis kind than 
most. The faua^cism of the East awoke the fana¬ 
ticism of the West. A desperate struggle for the 
possession of the Holy Places ensued, in which Jeru¬ 
salem was literally trodden down by the contending 
armies of the Gentiles. At this time, Christians had 
possession, and the Latin kingdom of Jerusalend^ was 
still subsisting; but the fall of Edessa, which indicated 
that the scale was about to turn, was looked upon as a 
Europejn calamity, and a just punishment for Christian 
sins. Our space does not permit us to give even a 
sketch of this most interesting histoiy, which is, 
indeed, readily accessible elsewhere; what we have 
to do is to delineate«the character of Bernard. 

Louis VII. had been under sentence of excommu¬ 
nication, but now wished to prove the genuineness of 
his repetitftin^ He could adopt no better method in 
that day than to hea^ a Crusade. He was celebrating 
Christmas at Bourges with more than usual splendour. 

Cr 
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Godfrey^ Bishop of Langres, who had ju^ retnrncd 
^ fVom Edessa, made a speech, in which he detailed to 
the king and nobles present the terrible sufferings of 

Christians at the hands of the Turl^. Louis was 
60 worked upon, that^e applied to Bernard for advice. 
He declined, on his own responsibiliiy, to give advice; 
hut sent to consult Pope Eugenius III., who had 
been a monk of Clain;aux, and thus a spiritual son of 
'Bernard. The pope returned answer, exhorting to the 
good work of stopping the progress of the infidels; 
and appointed Bernard to preach the Crusade. 

The first meeting had been appfiinted by the king 
to take place at Vozelai: here Bernard preached, and 
with telling power. His noble form and figure 
emaciated with fasting, his wonderful eloquence, his 
sweet Voice, and, above all, the depth of his own 
eon^ctions, as he exhorted to love and self-sacrifice, 
so inspired his audience, that they were no longer 
masters of themselves. There had bdbn erected for 
him a wooden pulpit, on the top of a hill,^nd the 
people stood around in vast concourse—all^able to 
s§e, if too far off to hear. As he preached, a murmur 
arose, which rapidly became a shout, of Crosses! 
crosses!’’ A large sheaf of them was scattered among 
the crowd; but ihis did not suffice for the multitudes 
who desired to enlist in the sacred army. Bernard tore 
his cowl into shreds of the sacred form, and throw 
them broadcast All the time he was in the town, he 
did .nothing else hut make crosses for those .pressing 
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in to become soldiers of tbe cross. At Chalons, a 
similar meeting was held, at which it was proposed 
to make Bernard commander-in-ehief. Bernard, en¬ 
thusiast though he might be, was^o wise to accept an 
office for which he knew himselr wholly incompetent. 
To him was assigned the more suitable task of 
preaching the Crusade in North-eastern France and 
Gerjnany. 

During his progress there, the same success at¬ 
tended his preaching as in other parts; but, besides, he 
is declared by his friends, who were eye-witnesses, to 
have worked many miracles. Several blind persons are 
said to have received their sight; and those who saw 
this expressly tell us in their accounts that they 
themselves made the necessary investigations, in order 
to be assured that there was no deception. That they 
write in perfect good faith is sufficiently evident, 
and they fully |pedited such accounts as the following: 

A little girl, who had never walked, was suddenly 
healed b|pmposition of Bernard’s hands. Her mother, ^ 
who brought her, bounded with joy when she saw 
her little one, for the first time, standing and walking. 
On another occasion, a man was brought in a wagon, 
being too sick to waflc, and apparently drawing near 
to his end. Bernard placed his hands upon him, and 
immediatifly he was seen by a number of citizens and 
soldiers to walk without difficulty. It is alleged that 
as many as thirty-six such cures were performed in S 
single day. But the most rei^kable point of all is. 
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that Bernard seems fully to have believed in his 
own powers. His friends ascribed this power to his 
superior sanctity; but Bernard was himSelf far too 
hj^mble a Christiah to admit such a solution of the 
marvel* He remaned that, though he could not 
doubt the truth of these occurrences, he would never¬ 
theless not believe that it was any thing in himself, 
but rather that he was permitted to do these things 
for the edification of others. That he was himself 
deceived, we are compelled to admit; the more so, 
when we remember that the Crusade in favour of 
which these miracles were supposed to have been 
worked, turned out a most disastrous failure. We 
must, however, entirely acquit him and his friends of 
any iutention to deceive: at that time, all was con¬ 
fidence—as it proved, vain confidence; but the result 
of the expedition was not then known. The admira¬ 
tion of his friends amounted almost Jp infatuktion; 
and, certainly, the hurry and excitemSt of a preach¬ 
ing-tour were not favourable to calm, inv^ligatiou, 
and would open the door to profitable fraud on the 
part, of those who had, as they averred, been healed 
by the popular saint. 

The Crusade went forth, and a more fatal and 
b:!pitless expeditign never has been recorded in the 
history of religious wars. After two or three years 
of almost uninterrupted disaster, a miserable remnant 
of survivors returned to relate their misfortunes, and 
Marvel at tlieir diMoinHturer In the interim, Ber- 
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nard was engaged again in religious controversy: but 
now thick clouds began to darken round his life. 

His old friend Malachy, Archbishop of Armah, 
visited Clairvaux, on his way t^^tiome. Nino years 
before had he come to them on a visit, but this time 
he was to leave them no more. He had not been at 
the abbey more than four or five days, when he was 
seized with a fever. All that skill and care could do 
was done, and earnest were the prayers of the brethren 
for the recovery of their guest—but in vain; he con¬ 
tinued to grow worse, and at length his end visibly 
drew near. On the festival of All Saints, he was 
plainly dying. He called the brethren round his bed, 
and, looking up into their sorrowful faces, said: 

Greatly have I desired to eat of this passover with 
you; thanks bo to God, I have had my desire.’* 
Then, placing his hands on each one, he bade them 
go to rest, foi^^that his hour was not yet come. They 
went. Towards midnight, the great change took place: 
as the;^ sang around his bed, he fell asleep—^but so"" 
quietly and calmly, that none could say when his 
spirit left him. In him, death was so gentle, had in 
it so little of the terrible, that sobs and grief were 
hushed; faith triumphedand, with a subdued and 
holy j(jy, brethren buried him in their abbey- 
churcliC' 

But now the failure of die Crusade became known; 
and with the evil tidings came a deeper trial upOn 
Bernard. Men were astoni^ed at the results; it 
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seemed as ihougli ihe Lord had foraakeBsHis> Churchy 
and had allowed the oause o£ infidelity to triumph* 
Bernard shared in the dismay* He had had no doubt 
o| the righteousness of the cause; he had prophesied 
its suecess; and now il seemed as if this was a prophecy 
out of his own heart, when he had< seen nothing. 
And then those who had been enthusiastically with 
him, turned against him. Had he not preached, 
prophesied, worked even miracles? His name, so 
popular, was held up to reproach as the author of the 
mischief. This, however, probably little affected him: 
what men thought of himself, he cared not; but he 
had, it may be, given the enemies of the Lord occasion 
to blaspheme. He could not account for the result, 
save by attributing it to the sins of those who took 
part in the expedition; and certainly they wore bad 
enough. He confesses tliat his own faith, was greatly 
stumbled. Yet we, who live at a distance, can see 
not only that ho was over-confident, and tliat what 
he mistook for fiuth was only jircsumption, but that 
the Gluristian oause was not nearly so good as he 
imagined it to be, and, further, t^t the success of 
the Crusade would really have been detrimental to 
the cause of true religion.. Yet fhis, no doubt, oveiv 
shadowed his declining years. The judgments of 
the Lord,” he says, ^^are righteous, as every one 
knows;, but this one is an abyssi so deep, that,! dare 
to^onounca him blessed whosoever is not stumbled 
at it” 
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Beside this trial, Bernard lost many friends,^ 
Sugar, Abbot of St* Denis, died; then Count Theo* 
bald; then<Bugenius llL,,his &iend and pupil: and 
he had' no wish to survive the^^ Then,, again,, his 
health was failing. The diseaft in his stomach aar 
aumed an. aggravated form: he could eat nothing 
solid; and sleep almost entirely forsook him. Clearly, 
and he knew it himself, he could not long survive. 
His. friends prayed earnestly for him; and a slight, 
partial - recovery seemed, to his simple faith, an 
answer to their prayers. But this was transient. His 
brethren, in the delirium of their grief, prayed the 
more earnestly that they might not lose him. Nay, 
the^ besought him, ^ though his life were in his 
own hands, to remain with them yet a little Jonger. 
He was, like the Apoatlik^. in; a* strait: to depart was 
far better than to remain iir the flesh. Which to 
choose, he knew not: lifruig::up his dove-like eyes, he 
said, The Lord’s will be done.” And it was done; 
for ho fell asleep. 

Such 'was the account of his friends; but a letter of 
his own gives us a different, and yet a higher, appi'ecia- 
tion, considered in its genuine Christian humility, of 
the state of mind ift which ho met the last enemy. 
^^In the midst of these afflictions,” alluding to his 
sickness, he writes to a friend, ^^that I may hide no¬ 
thing from you,— 7 I speak as an ordinary person,—the 
spirit is ready, though the flesh is weak. Pray ye4o 
the Saviour, who willeth not the death of a sinner, 
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that He would not delay my timely exit, but that He 
would guard it. Fortify with your prayers a poor, 
unworthy creature, that the enemy, who lies in wait, 
i^ay find no placeV^here he may fix his tooth, or 
infliot a wound.’’ *3uch genuine, unfeigned, and 
humble faith is the real victory by which death is 
vanquished. 




WESLEY, THE METHODIST. 

Faith arousing the slunihermg Church, 


“This is the only perfection of men: to know themselves im¬ 
perfect.”—J erome. 





LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY, THE 
METHODIST. 


OHN WESLEY, the founder of Methodism, 
was born at Epworth, in Lincolnshire,—a 
market-town, at that time containing 
about 2000 inhabitants,—on Juno 17th, 
1703. His father, Samuel Wesley, rector of the 
parish, was a man of considerable learning and 
talent. His illother was Susannah, daughter of Dr. 
Annesley, one of the ejected ministers. Both of 
them had been brought up Dissenters, but became 
from oonviction members of the Church of England* 
They bad, in all, nineteen children; of whom only 
six, three boys and three gii'ls, survived to grow up. 
The names of tliose who appear in the histoiy of 
Wesleyaniw. are Samuel, John, and Charles. The 
girls were Susannah Mehetabel Martha, Emilia, and 
Keziak ^ 

It. iS' a remarkable ciremnstanee that the two 
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founders of Methodism should, in early life, have both 
been in the utmost danger of an untimely death. 
The elder Wesley found his parishioners in a pro¬ 
fligate state, andV^aloiftly discharged his duty in 
^admonishing them of their sins. This caused so much 
resentment on the side of those who refused to listen, 
that they determined to set his house on Are. Two 
attempts were made, both of them unsuccessful; but 
at the third, they accomplished their diabolical pur¬ 
pose. The family were raised at midnight by falling 
timbers, and had to escape for their lives. John, 
who was six years old, and Charles, a feeble infant, 
were, with three other children, sleeping in the 
nursery. His father burst into the room, and, awak¬ 
ing the maid, bid her escape; she caught up the 
infant, and told the rest of the children to follow her: 
but, in the hurry, John was forgotten, and ho slept 
so soundly that all the noise and confusion did not 
awake him. When the street-door was burst open, 
a strong north-east wind drove in the flames, so that, 
the increased draught adding fury to the Are, in a 
short time the staircase was burnt away. At that 
moment, John’s voice was heard ciying out. The 
light had awakened him; he Imagined it was day, 
and called to the nurse to take liim up. Opening his 
curtains, he saw streaks of Are upon the top of the 
room; and, escape by the door being impossible, he 
'-^limbed upon a chest which stood near the window, 
in which position he was seen by some who stood in 
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tlie yard outside. There was no time to procure 
ladder, but one man was hoisted upon the shoulders 
of another, and in this manner he was lifted through 
the window. Immediately after, tljD roof fell inwards; 
had it fallen outwards, they must till have been crushed 
together. His mother had already escaped by wading 
through the fire, and was burnt, *but only slightly. 
When John, who was thus the last dolivered from 
the danger, was taken to the house in which his 
parents were, his father cried out; Come, neigh¬ 
bours, let us kneel down; let us give thanks to God. 
He has given me all my eight children: let the house 
go; I am rich enough.*’ It is in allusion to this 
circumstance of his early life, that Wesley describes 
himself as a brand plucked from the burning. , 

Samuel Wesley, John’s elder brother, was eleven 
years his senior. He had distinguished himself at 
Westminster School, and afterwards at Christ Church, 
Oxford, by his classical attainments. He was *of 
sound judgment and good sense; and he so far influ¬ 
enced the destinies of Methodism, that to him, when 
afterwards an usher in Westminster School, Charles 
Wesley was sent. John was placed at Charterhouse 
School, where he appears to have been unmercifully 
fagged. At that time, the elder boys used to rob 
the yoAngei^ ones of their meat; so that John was 
obliged, for a considerable period, to be content with 
a small portion of bread only, which served him w 
his daily food. But this rough treatment neither 
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injured bis health nor broke his spirit He was a 
diligent and successful scholar. Possibly, indeed, it 
was one of those hard lessons, early learnt, which 
contributed to his ftituro success. Thus early inured to 
prftrations, he was the better able, in after life, to 
bear the fatigues and hardships incident to the pro¬ 
secution of his plans^ 

While John was at school, an event happened in 
his family which sgcmed to border on the superna¬ 
tural,—this was the occurrence of mysterious groans, 
knockings, and othct strange noises, at the parsonage, 
which wore heard, with the exception of the master 
of the house himself, by all the family. The elder 
Wesley, therefore, was as long as possible kept in 
ignorance of the occurrence, from a superstitious no¬ 
tion that such sounds bode ill to those members of the 
family to whom they are inaudible. At length tho 
disturbance became so serious, that it could no longer 
be concealed from him; besides, the noises increased, 
so as to be heard as loud rumblings, footsteps on 
the stairs, but, most frequently, knockings about the 
beds at night. When Mr. Wesley came to hear 
them, he was inclined to projoSe strictly natural 
causes as an explanation of the mystery—he suggested 
rats or weasels; he hinted that late hours on the 
part of the young ladies, or even visitors to them, 
might have something to do with it. This made them 
W^e that he might hear something of the noise him¬ 
self, and they were speedily gratified; for on the next 
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night, a little after midnight, hM^as awakened by nine 
loud and distinct knocks. He rose to see if he could 
discover the cause, but #uld find notliing. Thinking 
it might be something out of doors, he went out, 
taking a large mastiff with hin^; but the dog, who 
had barked at first, now showed the most evident 
signs of fear, and ever afterwards howled with terror 
at the sound, and w;ould crouch down for protection 
near riome of the family. 

As Mr. Wesley now himself heard the noises, the 
family had.no further fears on his account, but ftincied 
that one of the sons—^they fixed especially on Samuel 
—had met with a violent death. On the next occa¬ 
sion when the sound was heard, Mr. Wesley conjured 
the apparition to speak, and tell him why it troubled 
his house. He was answered with three distinct 
knocks. He questioned it if it were his son Samuel; 
and if it could not speak, bade it answer by knocking: 
but no further sound was heard that night. As, in a 
short time after, the family heard that Samuel, John, 
and Charles were well, they ceased to be alarmed, 
and the children would stamp and knock for amuse¬ 
ment, when the goblin would reply by knocking in 
return. Emilia Wosley gave it the name of Old 
Jeffrey; and, for a while, Old Jeffrey was recognised 
as a regular inhabitant of the parsonage, until at last 
he finallj^ disa^poared of his own accord. The whole 
family, as is evident from their letters, were mo’** , 
or less impressed with the supernatural dbaracter of 
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their visitor. Thas^^llne of the sisters remonstrate 
on the means Mrs. Wesley took to get rid of the an¬ 
noyance. This was blowinjik, horn. She had heard 
that rats could he-frightened away by the sound of a 
horn^about the house, and accordingly sent for one. 
But the goblin resented this hom-blowing, and was 
more outrageous than ever; and, indeed, generally 
showed a special dislike to any one proposing, as a 
cause, rats or any thing natural. Hitherto, he had 
only been heard at night; but after this, he com¬ 
menced operations in the day-time. Ho never wont 
near Mr. Wesley’s study, until ho called him a deaf 
and dumb devil; but after that, he became a fre¬ 
quent visitor. These circumstances, and a clue given 
in a fetter of Emilia’s, furnish us, we think, with a 
conjecture as to the true cause of the apparition. She 
writes to her brother Samuel: If you should know 
my opinion of the reason of this, I shall briefly tell 
you. I believe it to be witchcraft, for these reasons; 
about a year since, there was a disturbance at a town 
near us: that was undoubtedly witches; and if so near, 
why may they not reach us ? My father had, for several 
Sundays before its comings preached warmly against 
consulting those that are called cunning men, which 
our people are given to, and it had, a particular spite 
at my ^ther!’* Now, all these circumstances appear 
to point one way. The noises were such as might 
jiave been produced, without much difficulty, by some 
one who had access to the house, as a servant or 
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otherwise, and wished to aliirin^e inmates. At first, 
the goblin kept out of the oiaster^ way, probably for 
fear of detection; aiter#ards, when the family had 
been sufficiently worked upon, bolder tactics woald be 
both safe and profitable, Naturally, the goblin would 
be especially aiigiy at any attempt to refer its mani¬ 
festations to natural means; a sufficient motive 
for undertaking this can be found in the hope of profit 
by those cunning nien of whom Emilia writes. No- * 
thing could better servo their purpose than a. ghost at 
the parsonage. If^they could beguile—no very diffii 
cuH? matter—the simple, earnest-hearted family *at 
Epwortli Parsonage, the i^ec^or’s sermons would be 
a source of absolute profit; they would be like an 
advertisement, and would lio doubt promote a brisk 
trade in the fortune-telling line. When, however, 
the trick grew stale, and Old Jeffrey was beginning 
to bo in contempt, as a children’s plaything, there 
was equal inducement to continue the matter no fur¬ 
ther ; and then the goblin departs of its own accord. 
But the family themselves wj^re deeply impressed^ 
Even Samuel Wesley the youager, who wa« not sif-. 
perstitious, and had by far the most common sense 
of the party, was not»disposed to treat the occuive^co 
lightly; and, as the matter was* never satisfactorily • 
cleared up, the elder Wesley, with several of his jpaost 
intelligent^ n^igp^Kuirs, both clerical lay, was 
satisfied of the supernatural character of the ocCQiv 
rence. . ' ^' 
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The matter is of importance, as bearing on the 
earl]r hmining of ^he brothers Wesley. It is true 
iimt they were absent firom home at the time, and so, 
directly^ the excitement caused by the parsonage ghost 
woi4d have had little influence upon them. But we 
can understand what kind of early impressions they 
would imbibe at home. John, in after years, showed 
oonsiderable credulity in matters where, &om his other¬ 
wise sound sense and judgment, we might have expected 
something different. Early impressions may have had 
«omething to do with this; at any rate, the continual 
looking for supernatural manifestations and tokens, 
rather than an ever-present, superintending Pro¬ 
vidence, was a habit of mind which modifled the 
system he founded, and has indirectly influenced the 
current of religious thought even up to the present 
momenh 

At the age of seventeen, Wesley removed from 
Oharterhouse to Christ Church, Oxford. At college 
he continued his studies with all diligence, and was 
steady and hard-working. Some of his biographers 
consider ^ihat at this Mme he fell into a state of reli¬ 
gious indifierence; but this is probably a too hard 
judgment: flir,. when the time arrived for entering 
holy orders, he began to reflect seriously upon the 
importance of the ministerial oflice. He wrote to 
both his father and mother on the subject fl>r advice, 
detailing the scruples that he felh B^h answered 
him as Christian parents should. His father hinted 
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a present delay; his mother advised him to pro¬ 
ceed, because she hoped orders «might induce him 
to study still more diligently ppractical divinity; she 
wrote, entreating him, in good, Earnest resolve, to 
make religion the business of his life, and to examine 
himself whether he had a reasonable hope of salvation 
by Jesus Christ. He took their advice, and diligently 
prepared himself by prayer, study, and reading. 
Amongst other books, those which at this time seem 
to have impressed- him most were Thomas d Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christy and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Lhmif 
and Dying, He was ordained deacon in September 
1725; and, in the spring of 1726, he was elected 
fellow of Lincoln College. He now changed his 
manner of life entirely; he took advantage of his 
removal to another college fo break off with all un¬ 
congenial companions, and determined to have no 
friends but such as truly loved and feared Gfod; he 
communicated every week, and began to pray ear¬ 
nestly for that personal holiness which Bishop Taylor« 
so si^ongly urged as necessaiy to a Chrii^tian man. 
Eight montlis after his election^, he was appointed to 
be Greek lecturer and moderator of classics in bis 
college,—^an appointment whi^ testified no small ap¬ 
preciation of his diligence and powers by Ihe college 
authorities fin J%b9iiaryl727 he was ordained priest, 
and became his father’s 6urate in August 1727. He 
did not long remain so, being recalled by ihe rector 
of Lincoln College, in order to take On Im 
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return to Oxford, he presided as moderator in Uio 
disputations—learred exercises, held six times a \^ek 
in. the college-hall. «This proved a most useM dis¬ 
cipline, sharpening his logical faculties, and giving him 
great keenness in argument. 

His brother Charles had arrived at Oxford before 
John left: he was a regular and diligent student; 
but when his brother pressed upon him the necessity 
for more austere habits, and greater car^nostness of de¬ 
votion, he said that he would pot become a saint. 
•Y^hile John was away from Oxford, a change camo 
over him, which ho ascribed to his mother’s prayers. 
He now, in company with some other undergraduates 
like-minded, lived by rule, read the Scriptures dili¬ 
gently, prayed often, and went to communion wcekl}'. 
The usual results followed: Charles and his friends 
attracted the notice of their young companions by the 
singularity of their principles and demeanour. To a 
certain extent this must be inevitable, when any set of 
earnest men endeavour to live more strictly tlian those 
around them; but very possibly they were, after tlie 
manner** of young iiSen, inclined to glory a little in 
their singularity, as well as to be zealous in their faith. 
Accordingly, they weje© called, in derision, sacra- 
mentarians, Bible-bigots, or Bible-moths. Methodist 
was another and less opprobrious name than these, 
aiid, as Charles and his feKows lived by rule, much 
more suitable. It obtained currency, and, now ap¬ 
plied. to alt who live strictly, whether from good 
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Jives or bad, more especially denotes that kind of 
Tctness which Wesley taught. • 

When John returned to Oxford, the little sociotv 
gladly placed themselves under his direction. His 
talents and his*university standing naturally com¬ 
manded respect. The names of the first members 
were, John Wesley, fellow of Lincoln; Charles Wes¬ 
ley, student of Christ Church $ Morgan, commoner o^ 
Christ Church; and Kirkman, commoner of Merton. 
Their object was primarily the study of the Greek 
Testament; but the society soon extended its oper^-* 
tions to other good works besides study of the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Morgan was the most ascetic of the party; his 
fasts were rigorous. Ho died early of consumption; 
and it is possible that his austerities might have 
shortened liis life. But active benevolence was not 
wanting. He was indefatigable in deeds of charity 
and benevolence; and w'hat he denied himself, ho 
freely gave to the needy. In these active works th<^ 
others joined him; and thus they established a cus¬ 
tom of visiting the prisoners in Oxford Gaol, and the 
poor and sick in those parishes where the parochial 
clergy did not object * Another distinguished member 
of this society was George Whiteficld: he was born at 
the Bell m the city of Gloucester, in the year 
1714. His father died ^hen he was two years old; 
but ho was carefiilly and tenderly brought up by his 
mother, who sent him to the school of St. Mary-le- 
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Crypt. When he was about ton years old, she nw*- 
ried again. This proved an unfortunate step; affi, 
amidst other distresses, his mother’s business fell off, 
Gi^tailing on the family straitened cicoumstanoes. At 
ibis time, his brother used to read aloud Bishop Ken’s 
Manual for Winchester Scholars. Soon afterwards^ 
George was ohoson to recite one of the speeohes delivered 
at the annual visitation of the Corporation of Glouoester 
to the school, on which occasion he receH'ed the usual 
present of prize-money given to the speaker on that 
bqcasion. With this he purchased for himself the 
Manml^ which he diligently studied. He had made 
some progress in classical learning; but his mother 
needing help, he assisted her in her, business in the 
public-house, and put on the blue apron, doing all 
the menial work of a common barman. This con¬ 
tinued for about a year, when the inn was given over to 
a married brother. George still continued his occu¬ 
pation for a while, but could not agree with his sister- 
ju-law, and so left altogether. It happened about 
this time that a servitor of Pembroke College called 
on his mother, and told her that, after all expenses of 
his Oxford course wore paid, ho had received a penny.. 

That,” said she, “ will do for ftiy sonand, calling 
to him, she said, George, will you go to Oxford?” 
Interest was made without delay, and a servitoiship 
promised. George, on this, returned to school, and, 
working very diligently, made good progress. 

He did nut, while at school, neglect to put in prac^ 
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tke the lesBons of the good bishop, as set forth in the 
MatiuaL He declares that, before tliis, he was ut¬ 
terly wicked, even appropriating his mother’s moneys 
from the till to his own use; but now he broke away 
from all evil courses, prayed and &sted often, and 
communicated monthly. He was even enabled to 
promote, by his influence, sonm reformation among 
his schoolfellows* At the ago of eighteen, he wiu 
admitted a servitor of Pembroke Colleger In those 
days, servitors actually performed certain menial of¬ 
fices, and were altogether in an inferior social positiqp! 
This circumstance, which would be equally galling 
and disadvantageous to most, was an advantage to 
Whitefield: his skill in domestic duties, learnt in the 
public-house, led many to seek his services; and, 
with tlie incomo derived from this source, sundry 
presents, and a loan of 10?. to defray the expenses 
of entering college, he contrived to get through the 
whole of his Oxford course without incumng debt 
beyond the amount of 24/. His greatest trial wa% 
found from his room-mates, who were noisy and 
riotous, and wished him to adopt their idle and cAre* 
less mode of life; but he steadily resisted them, re« 
maining for hours alolie in the study, benumbed with 
cold, rather than take part in their vain and frivolous 
conversattwn, ‘ At length they left him entirely to 
himself. 

He longed greatly to join the sooiefy of Wesley 
and his friends, but was deterred by a feeling of in- 
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ferioritj. At length he obtained an introdnction. A 
woman had attempted suicide; Whitefield sent a mes¬ 
sage to inform Charles Wesley, in order that he might 
administer spiritual medicine to her, but desired that 
his own name might not he mentioned; his messenger, 
however, revealed his name to Charles Wesley, who, 
knowing something of his character, asked him next 
morning to breakfast Whiteiield thus obtained an 
introduction, joined the little band, and«'Speedily be¬ 
came a leading spirit in it. <1 

o They were now about fifteen in number. When 
they first began to meet, they read divinity only on 
Sundays, and classics on other evenings; but religion 
soon became the sole object of the society. They re¬ 
gularly visited the prisons and sick, communicated 
once a week, and fasted on Wednesdays and Fi^idays. 
They also drew up a system of self-examination, to 
assist them in this duty, and also, by means of prayer 
and meditation, towards attaining simplicity and the 
love of God. There was much of real earnestness 
amongst these young men; but witli it was joined a cer¬ 
tain singularity of manner and demeanour, which they 
rather affected than avoided. This not only, as we 
have already noticed, brought oil them the ridicule of 
the jrounger members of the university, but also the 
disapproval of wiser heads, who looked upon their 
proceedings as likely to lead towards fanaticism and 
extravagance. But when was zeal, and especially 
youthful zeal, ever perfectly free from extravagance, 
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or altogether guided by discretion ? A ti'iding inci¬ 
dent may supply a wholesome ad^ionition, very neces¬ 
sary for these times. John Wesley would not bo at 
tJie expense of having his hair dressed, in order, as Ik 
said, that the money which would otherwise bo em¬ 
ployed on this vile fashion might bo given to the 
poor. His mother wrote to him on tlie subject: she 
imagined tha^his long hair was pi'ejudioial to Hu 
health, as h(^ was often ill, and advised, him to have ii 
shortened; but h^ declined, on tlie same grounds oJ 
expense. At length the common sense of Samuel liil 
upon a solution of the difficulty. Could not. John 
have his hair cut so as at once to avoid the sin¬ 
gularity of his appeardheo and, at tlie same time, 
economise in dressing? This happy expedient was, 
it seems, adopted. A more serious matter was the 
excessive austerities practised by the members, by 
which the health of several was seriously endan* 
gored. Samuel Wesley, on his arrival in Oxford, 
was shocked to find that Morgan was already far adr 
vanced in consumption; his brotlier John wa$ in 
such an alarming state, tliat hS spat blood; Whitefield 
had, on one occasion, so weakened himself with &st« 
ing as to be scarcely able to creep. Morgan died 
early; but John was induced to put himself under 
proper n^i^cal direction, and soon entirely recovered. 

His i^ther was now iar advanced Jniyears, and 
exceedingly anxious, upon several grounds, about the 
succession to the living of Epworth* He knew that, 
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unless could procure the presentation for one like- 
minded^ his probable successor was not a man who 
would continue his work. He naturallj desired, 
also, that some provision should be made for his 
widow and daughters. He urged John, therefore, to 
take the living, if he could procure it for Inm. John 
resolutely declined: he said he was nersuaded ^at 
he could better cultivate his own soul at Oxford; 
and determined, in spite of the entresities of his 
family, to remain there. Soon afterwards, his father 
dfb^. 

At this time, the trustees of what was thou Ihe 
new colony of Georgia, in North America, wished to 
send out some clergymen; and, hearing of Wesley 
and his associates, proposed that spme of them should 
go. At first Wesley peremptorily refused, alleging, 
as one reason, that he could not boar to leave hk 
widowed mother, who was now dependent on him. 
When, however, she was applied to, and her consent 
afiked, she answered, like the noble Ohristian she was, 
Had I twenty sons, I should rejoice that they were 
all so employed, thon^h 1 should never see them 
more.*’ After some hesitation, he determined to go. 
There seemed to open 'io him h tioblo prospect of 
"Christian usefulness in the conversion of the heathen. 
His brother Charles accompanied him: he had, before 
this, dreaded to take orders, intending to spend his 
days at Oxford as tutor. Now he wa$ ordained. 
Their oampanions were Charles Delamotto and Ben- 
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jamin Ingham, who was abo one of the Oxford 80 « 
oietj. They embarked at Giaavesend, October 14, 
1735. On board, they met a party of Germans, 
twenty-six in number, Moravians, under the charge 
of David Nitsohmann, going out to join a party o{ 
their brethren, sent from Hermhut in the previous 
year. They were exceedingly impressed with the 
simple and pTi^cid piety of these shipmates; and this 
acquaintance had, no doubt, considerable induenoe 
upon Wesley^5 religious opinions, and the subsequent 
discipline of the society ho founded. , »* 

* During their voyage out, they gave dieir asceticism 
full play; they abstained from meat and wine, and 
confined themselves wholly to vegetable food. John 
Wesley and Delamotte ate bread only, and slept on 
the door of their cabins. They were all of them un^ 
tiring in their exertions for the good ol the souls of 
those who sailed with them, both in public and private 
ministrations. 

At its first arrival in Georgia, it seemed as if tilie 
band were to dnd a successful and edifying opening tor 
their labours; but tliis was not realised in the restdh 
Wesley was settled at Savannah, wliere he attained 
some popularity as A preacher, and an orderly and at¬ 
tentive congregation waited on his nfinistiy; but his 
successiilUr^^ the hostility of the world. Theofaunsh 
was fu]l,and^i3io ball-room empty; and this made some 
angiy. was Wesley corefrd not to give offence. 
He is said, perhaps with truth, to hm intenneddkd 
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in with which he had no concern, and so 

to have occasioned qnarrels. He was very strict in 
carrying out the rubric of the Church of England. 
He insisted on baptising the infants by Immersion, 
refusing to administer this sacrament at all unless 
the parents wouM consent to this form of admi¬ 
nistration. He would not admit a Dissenter to 
the communion, unless rebaptised; refused to 
bury another, for similar reasons. He d.ivided the 
church services, having Morning ^ Prayer at one 
time, and Conpnunion at another. Tlie colonists 
looked upon these changes as unauthorised novelties, 
and resented them, as the introduction of a new and 
strange religion. Possibly these disagreements might 
soon have been got over; but they were, no doubt, 
aggravated by a personal incident. 

Sophia Causton, the niece of the chief magistrate 
of Savannah, fixed her eyes on John Wesley. She 
was a woman of fine person, elegant manners, and 
ciJtivated mind; and was introduced to him as an 
inquirer after the way of eternal life. She adopted the 
usual feminine arts to ingratiate herself with him; 
she dressed with great simplicity, became his pupil, 
and nursed him during an access of fever which 
seized on him af that timo. In his presence, indeed, 
she was, in sobriety, all that could be desired; but, when 
^way from him, she relapsed at once into the gaieties 
of the world. On meeting her again, Wosl^jr expostu¬ 
lated with her on this defection. She took his reproof 
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in ill part^ and declared her intention of sailing for 
England. He dissuaded her £gom this, and they ro^ 
turned together to Savannah. In a short time, she 
seemed to have recovered all the ground she had lost, 
and every thing appeared to be progressing satisfac¬ 
torily. But Wesley’s friend, Delail|||tte, had reason to 
doubt the young lady’s sincerity, and asked him if ho 
meant to marry her. Ho was startled at tins, and evaded 
a reply, bu^> consulted the Moravian bishop, who replied 
to the effect that the matter required consideration, 
Wesley, in doubt how to act, propounded the whble 
case to the Moravian elders, at a sitting apparently 
expressly convened for the purpose of deliberating on 
this matter. .They asked him if ho would abide by 
their decision; he answered, that he would. Then 
said they, Wo advise you to proceed no further in 
tliis business.” He answered, “ The will of the Lord 
bo done.” After this, he broke off all intimacy with 
Miss Causton. Entries in his private jounial show 
that this step cost him considerable pain. Soon a^r 
this. Miss Causton married a Mr. Williamson; and 
now her conduct was such, that Wesley thought it his 
duty to deny her the holy communion. Mr. William- j 
son resented this,»*and brought against Wesley an 
action for defamation of his wife’s character; and foi^ 
a time Weslty was annoyed with vexatious legal pro¬ 
ceedings. !Bie upshot of the whole of this most un¬ 
fortunate ^business was, that Wesley determined to 
leave the colony*. It is difficult to estimate, at this ‘ 
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" distaiice of time, the real amount of blame attaching 
to eitJier side. Was fMiss Canston really attached to 
Wesley, or only amusing herself with him? His 
biographers declare that she was set on, by those who 
disliked his religions zeal, to play the part of a Delilah 
to this spirituabBBamson; but this seemoB hardly 
likely. Most probably she liked the man. better tlian 
his religion, with which she had little rosd sympathy. 
He, on his side, seems certainly to has^e keen, injudi¬ 
cious. His own judgment of hin^self at this time 
was, that he was not converted;- Ha writos thus: 
“ And now it is upwards of two years since I left 
my native country; but what have I learned my¬ 
self? Why, what I least expected, that I, who went 
to America to convert others, was iw-er oonverted 
myself.”, 

On his passage to England, he had ample time for 
self-examination; and the conclusion he came to was, 
that as yet the great saving change had not passed 
over himself. The faith 1 want,” he writes,. is a 
sure trust and confidence in GK)d that^ thisuigh the 
merits of (^ihrist, my sins are forgiven me, andi I re- 
oonciled to the favour of Godand this,, ha says, he 
had not yet. Nevertheless, his efforts for the spiritual 
good of diose with whom he sailed were unremitting, 
speaking not only publicly in his ministry, but pri¬ 
vately with every individual in the ship. On Wed¬ 
nesday, February 1,1738, he landed at Deal, passing 
in right of an outward-bound: ship,, on which was 
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George Whitefield, though neither was aware of the 
vicinity of the other* Heaching^London, ho preached 
on the text, “ If any man be in Christ,, he is a new 
creature f ’ but his doctrine sounded so strange, and 
appeared so novel, in the ears of a generation accus¬ 
tomed to mere moral essays, tha%cthe clergy were 
afraid, and refused him their pipits* In London, he 
met some Moravians,—amftgst these was Peter* 
Boehler, a man of powerful mind, and who exercised 
very great influence over Wesley, and, no doubt, did 
much towards the formation of his opinions. Charles 
W&sley had also returned to England, and was now 
at Oxford. After a time, an urgent message was 
sent to John, informing him that his brother was 
dying of pleurisy; ho hastened to Oxford, to And that 
Peter Boehler was there already before him, that the 
crisis of his brother’s disease was over, and Charles 
recovering. When in Oxford, tlie singularity of his 
and Boehlcr’s appoarance attracted some attention, 
provoking ridicule on the part of the undergraduato^y 
Wesley was annoyed at this, especially on behalf of 
his friend; but Boehler was m^re philosopUical. He 
said, My brother, it does not even stick to our 
clothes.” The conversations with Boehler tended 
still further to the conviction that he was not eon- ' 
verted. e^liii dombted whether he ou^t not to 
leave off preaching altogether; but his Mend said, 
No. Pneach faiths until you have fiuth; and then, 
because you have it, you will preach 
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At this time, bo wrote down tlie following resolu¬ 
tions : a 

1. To use absolute openness and unreserve with 
all he should converse with. 

To labour afiber continual seriousness; not wil 
lingly indulging in any the least levity, or in laughter 
—no, not for a moment. 

3. To speak no Wbrd which did not tend to the 
glory of God, not a tittle of worldly tlyngs; others 
may—nay, must; but what is tha^to me? 

^ 4. To take no pleasm’c that did not tend to the 
glory of God; thanking God every moment for all 
ho took, and, therefore, rejecting every sort and 
degree of it which lie felt he could not thank Him 
in and for. 

Now, none can doubt the earnestness of a man 
who not only made such rules, but attempted, with 
some success, also to keep them. This real devotion 
to God’s service could have been nothing else than a 
{ruit of tlie Spirit; .yet he was himself, up to a given 
day, altogether doubtful of his Christian state, and 
then became so entire!^ assm*ed of it as to afterwards 
have no further fears on the subject. 

For it was a given day and* hour—Wednesday, 
May 4, JL738. ^‘At five in the morning,” he 
writes, “ I opened my [Greek] Testament, at the 
words: ‘There are given unto you exceeding great 
and precious promises, even that ye should be par¬ 
takers of the divine nature’ (2 Pet. i. 4). Just 
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as I went out again, 1 opened it on the words, ‘ Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of (Jod.’ In tho after¬ 
noon, 1 was asked to go to St. PauPs: the anthem 
was, ^ Out of the deep’ (Ps. exxx. 1-4). In the 
evening, I went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther’s 
Preface to tlie Epistle to the Homans. About a quarter 
before nine, while he was desenbing the change God 
works ill the jieart through faith in Christ, I felt my 
heart strangely wai^med; I felt I did trust in Christ 
alone for salvation: and an assurance was given m^ 
that* He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from tho law of sin and death.” 

Now that wo can look back calmly on the whole 
events of W csicyjs life, and from outside of his peculiar 
system, we can understand why it was tliat Wesley 
should lay so miieli stress upon the experiences of a 
single day, and so little on those other evidences of 
the working of God’s Spirit within him which were 
manifested previously. Wesley’s character and early^ 
impression^ would all tend this way. There is a 
striking resemblance between hiha and Bernsfrd; only 
in Bernard there was little more of superstition, 
and a little less of sel^confidence: but both expected 
visible interpositions of God’s power, manifest to the 
eye of sense. Bernard looked continually for direct 
and visible intimations of divine power, and believed 
that he himself worked miracles in the world of 
matter; as that he could restore sight to the blind, and 
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heal the side. Wesley was, no doubt, better taught; 
nevertheless, he too was continually on the look-out 
for special providences, and believed not only that 
the world of spirits was in contact with this world, 
but^ as in the case of his own household goblin, might 
very easily trespass upon it. He thus came to over¬ 
rate the value and significance of religious emotion. 
He held, in common with all Clmistian men, that a 
great change takes place in the soul when it passes 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
<to God. But ho held, also, that the man in whom 
this change had taken place must himself be at once 
fully conscious of the fact; though this not even all 
his own followers could be persuaded to admit: some 
declaring that they knew they had been enlightened 
—^but so gradually, that they coula not say exactly 
when. He was self-confident; and also, when once 
he had made up his mind, was little troubled with 
doubts or regrets afterwards, but acted on his deter¬ 
mination, whatever it might be. Now, all this would 
naturally cause him to underrate that early teaching 
of the Divine Spirit which had led him all his life 
through, and to fasten rather upon some special 
moment of his religious history when devotion was 
rising to fever-heat Such a moment was that from 
which he dates his conversion. It was at the end of 
a day of sixteen hours, spent almost entirely in self¬ 
inspection, that at length he found the assurance for 
which he had been seeking; as he says, Then, for the 
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first time, he saw the Lord.” It possibly may have 
been so; but, even if it were, how came his heart 
BO often to burn within him before ? and whence those 
strivings after holiness in himself, and that desire to 
see it in others, which moved him to his labours ? Be¬ 
cause surely his Lord was walking with him, even when 
his eyes were holden—if, indeed, they were holden; 
and this crisis, tlierefore, was rather the moment of en- 
lightenmentj^than of the first visit of grace to his soul. 
Unfortunately, lioyever, that which was at best lyit 
a personal experience, bid fair to harden almost into 
an article of faith with himself and his followers, and 
thus the doctrine of sudden conversion rises into 
undue importance in his religious system. A proof 
of this is found^ the epitaph of his mother. If ever 
holy life bore Iife-long testimony to lively faitli, if 
ever there was an aged widow who came up to the 
Apostle’s qualifications of one who was worthy to be 
written amongst t^ Church’s roll of her worthies as 
a widow indeed, Susannah Wesley was such a one j 
and yet so blinded are men by their own notions, that 
her sons—who owed to her, hdmanly spealdng, their 
spiritual as well as their natural birth—chose to date 
her conversion from a communion at which she ex 
perienced a peculiar fervour, and described this holy * 
woman’s life*, up to this point, sis a legal night of 
seventy years.” 

Another reason why Wesley should lay so much 
stress on a sudden conversion was to be found in 
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the general neglect in which the great central truth 
of the Gospel, the necessity of a change of heart, was 
practically held. Q?ho eighteenth centuiy was really 
the dark ago of vital godliness; and when mankind 
are,^ spiritually asleep in an age of religious lethargy 
and coldness, it is no marvel if conversion takes the 
form of a sudden awakening. It was particularly 
> easy, therefore, at that time, to confound two proposi¬ 
tions totally distinct, and to believe th^t what well- 
ii^li always happened, ought to happen always. 

This impression of a great change occurring sud¬ 
denly, and followed immediately by the full assurtinco 
of faith, was still further strengthened by a visit to 
the Moravian settlement of Herrnhut. It was, indeed, 
but natural that Wesley should seek ^know more of a 
system which had had so great influence on himself. 
Our limits forbid us to enter into any details of the 
peculiar tenets of the Moravian body; but at Herrn¬ 
hut Wesley found practically di^layed that simple, 
earnest, placid piety,—mixed, possibly, with a little of 
what we should consider sentimentalism,—so cha¬ 
racteristic of the German people. Doctrinally, he 
and they were at one.^ One of the United Bretliren, 
for by that name they delighted to call themselves, 
gave him this deflnition of tlie full assurance of faith : 
“ Repose in the blood of Christ; a firm confidence in 
God, and persuasion of His favour; serene peace, 
and steadfast tranquillity of mind, with a deliverance 
from carnal desire, and every outward and inward 
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sin. In a word,” he added, as the result of his own 
experience, “the heart, which,before was like a 
troubled sea, was still, quiet, and in a sweet calm.” 
A blessed experience, truly, if it could bo generally 
realised; but, alas, only a faithful, quiet spirit, hero 
and there, attains to something like it. Yet, after all, 
no doubt remains that the United Brethren did display 
a very real and earnest godliness. ' ' 

“ Here,”* says Wesley, “ I would gladly have 
spent my life; but^ my Master calling mo to another 
part of His vineyard, I was constrained to take ipj" 
leave of this happy place.” After a fortnight’s stay, 
he departed on foot, as he came, and returned to 
England. 

On Sept. 17^1738, ho arrived in London. It was 
still liis desire to preach in the churches, but these were 
generally refused him. ’ Nor was tlie blame altogether 
on the side of the clergy. Clearly, the doctrine of 
assurance, as he and his companions expounded it, 
would be likely to lead to Antinomianism. Men might 
trust to this assurance, and cease to lead godly lives; 
and that this danger was real, subsequent experience 
has proved. At this time, th^ waited on the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbufy; and from this prelate they 
received nothing but kindness. He affectionately 
advised them not to give more umbrage than was 
necessary, ibr their own defence, to forbear excep¬ 
tional phrases, and to keeji to the doctrines of the 
Church. It was probably at this time tliat words 
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Biibsequently quoted by Wesley as occurring in con¬ 
versation with Arcjibishop Potter formed part of 
the admonition; If you desire/’ said he, to bo 
eoLtensively useful, do not spend your strength in 
contending for or against such things as arc of a 
disputable nature; but in testifying against open, 
notorious vice, and in promoting real, essential 
tholiness.” 

Wesley was at this time in no huirour to take 
such advice: “ God deliver me„ and all that love 
Sim in sincerity, from what the world calls Chris¬ 
tian prudence I” Ho was just in the full fervour of 
his zeal, and not much disposed to give up any 
of his own crotchets in order to conciliate. After¬ 
wards, when he waxed stronger and riper in his 
ministry, he appreciated better the advice of tho good 
archbishop, and speaks gratefully of his kindness. 
That he was at all times disposed too much to look 
for visible manifestations, and to overrate the value of 
l*eligious emotion, is apparent throughout his history; 
and the accessories of his religious system were likely 
to promote this. ** 

The principal placMf meeting of the society, now 
gradually taking settled foim and organisation, was in 
Fetter Lane. Here they held their love-feasts: at which 
they ate bread and drank water in the intervals of 
praying and singing. On the first night of the 
new year,” says Wesley, ‘^Messrs. Hall, Elinchin, 
Ingham, Whitefield, and Hutchins, and my brother 
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Charles, were present at our love-feast, with about 
sixty of our brethren. About three in the morning, 
as we were continuing instant in prayer, the power 
of God came mightily upon us; insomuch that many 
cried out with exceeding joy, and many fell to the 
ground. As soon as .we were recovered a little from 
that awe and amazement at the pre^nce of His 
majesty, we brdke out with one voice, ^We prai£(4 
Thee, 0 Gk)d; we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.’ ” 
It was,” says thg ar4ent Wliitefield, a Pentecost 
season indeed; sometimes, whole nights were spent in 
prayer: and often I have seen them overwhelmed 
with the divine presence, and cry out: ‘ Will God 
indeed dwell with men upon earth ? How dreadful is 
this place! this is no otlier than the house of God, 
and the gate of heaven !’ ” 

That the careless and indifferent should scoff at 
such manifestations was Ho more than might be 
expected; and the age, both clerical and lay, was 
careless and indifferent enough; but many who werg 
thoroughly in earnest were scandalised at the want 
of discretion and prudence disj^layed. Accordingly, 
there were veiy few amongst^e clergy who would 
admit such men to their pulpits; and most churches 
were closed against them. This led to the adoption * 
of field-preaching—another startling novelty at that 
time—which increased the prejudice against them. 

At Kingswood, near Bristol, is one of the smaller 
English coal-fields. Spiritually and morally, the 
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colliers were a neglected race; they were scattered 
over an extensive district, formerly a royal forest, in 
clusters of cottages surrounding the pits’ mouths. 
Nominally, Kingswood belonged to the out-parish of 
Sta Philip and St.^acob; but the colliers, if they 
had been disposedTto traverse the long distances 
separating them from their parish-church, which was 
plot likely, would hardly have fotfhd, amidst the 
suburban congregation, either space instruction 
suited to their need. They ^ere, therefore, just as 
heathen as were the Indians of Georgia. Whitcfield’s 
fefvent soul burned within him to minister to these 
sheep not having a shepherd. He had no chiircli 
here to preach in; but he was not deterred by this. 
On Sunday, Feb. 17, 1739, ho preached from a 
mount, in a place called Rose Green. No notice had 
been given, and only about two hundred were pre¬ 
sent, who listened to thet? sermon in sometliing like 
stolid wonder. But a change speedily took place, and 
on the next occasion about two thousand were present; 
and his hearers increased so rapidly, tliat as many 
as twenty thousand ’attended, listening with rapt 
attention. Whitefield knew how to touch their hearts. 
As they listened, tears might ba seen running down 
tlieir cheeks, until a white channel was formed in the 
surrounding sootiness. As the matter then stood, 
and considering the special circumstances of the case, 
the ecclesiastical authorities, if they did not see their 
way to sanction Whitefield’s field-preaching, might 
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well have connived; but, unfortunately, those then at 
the head of affairs could not discern the value of an 
agency which has since become general; and the 
Chancellor of Bristol sent for Whitefield, and threatened 
him with ecclesiastical censure. ^Whitefield was one 
of those spirits that would have^)urted martyrdom, 
rather than have shunned it; but the days were 
passed at which a movement of this kind could bw 
opposed by flprce; and Whitefield was suffered to pro¬ 
ceed unmolested. ^ 

In the mean time, the cause progressed in Londoiv, 
and* with strange manifestations and sudden conver¬ 
sions. Wesley visited a woman who was above 
measure enraged at the new way, and zealous in 
opposing it. He argued with her; ho besought her 
to pray with him. In a fow minutes, she fell into an 
extreme agony of mind and body; and soon after 
cried out, v.dthtlie utmost eaniestness: ‘‘Now I know 
I am forgiven, for Christ’s sake.” Many other words 
she uttered to the same effect; witnessing a hope full 
of immortality. The change, thougli sudden, was 
permanent; ever afterwards shfe continued steadfastly 
to declare the faith which once she had jiersecuted. 

These kind of ecitasies, or paroxysms,—and the 
history of all religious movements abounds in them,— " 
have bean treated witli incredulity, and pronounced 
to bo fraudulent as well as fanatical. But there is 
no reason whatever to doubt the good faith of Wesley 
or his followers. They were certainly over-credulous, 
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at this time especially, and over-estimated the value 
of these outward s^igns as evidences of conveiimD. 
As to the charge of fanaticism, it may wsll he ad¬ 
mitted. Earnest men are apt to be a little fanatical on 
thdr favouiite topu^ and why should religious ear¬ 
nestness be an exertion? Far bettor is it to make 
too much of religious emotions, than to be without 
emotion, because there is no religion either. 

Whitefiold urged Wesley to come torBristol with¬ 
out delay, and take up the gre^t work, which liis 
TOturn to Georgia forbade himself to prosecute. Weslcy 
hesitated; Charles wished his brother not to go": he 
had an unaccountable fear that in some way the 
journey would prove fatal to him. He only desisted 
from his persuasions when, on opening iiis Bible, he 
found the text: Son of man, behold 1 take from 
thee the desire of thine eyes with a stroke; and yet 
shalt thou not mourn nor weep, neither shall thy 
tears inin down.” He looked upon this as a special 
^essage to himself, enjoining submission. But the 
other brethren were not satisfied; and they agreed to 
cast lots,* to determiife whether Wesley should go or 
not. .The lot was favourable to his going. They then 
examined Scripture, to determine what the issue 
should be, judging by the texts tliey found; but these 
were not satisfactory—as, indeed, how should tliey 
be ? for thus to consult the Bible, is to degrade it to 
a mere fortune-telling book. We see, however, what 
great influence chance texts had upon Wesley. He 
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an(L his friends looked upon it as consulting the 
oracles of God; Imt there is ho intimation in Scripture 
that, so consulted, will men find tlieir duty plain, or 
the concealed future opened to them. But tliis 
method of searching Scripture congenial to that 
turn of mind which Wesley oxhimted tiirpughout— 
the desii'o for immediate and sensiblo manifestations 
of the divine will 

Tho fears dof the brethren on the part of Wesley 
proved to bo entirely groundless; he was eminently 
successful at Bristol, and encountered no very serious-* 
opposition. But the same kind of paroxysms which 
had been witnessed in London were displayed 
amongst his hearers at Bristol, and many sudden 
conversions took place. Some relapsed again into 
sin and worldliness; but there can be no doubt that, 
in numerous instances, the effect was permanent, 
resulting in a real change of life and conversation, 
consistently maintained to tho end. His brother 
Samuel, hearing of tliese things, wrote, with cha- ^ 
raeteristic good sense, to remonstrate; but John 
answered: ‘‘My dear brother,^the whole Question 
turns on a matter of fact. You deny that God does 
work these effects—ak least, that He works them in 
such a manner. I affirm both, because I have heard 
those facte with|aiy ears, and have seen them with 
my eyes. I have seen, as far as it can be seen, many 
persons changed in a moment from the spirit of fear, 
horror, and despair, to the spirit of hope, joy, and 
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peace; and from sinful desires, till then reigning over 
them, to a pure desire of doing the trill of God.” Of 
course, holding these views, Wesley would encourage, 
rather than subdue, such exhibitions as the following. 
As he was preaching in Nicholas Street, almost as 
soon as ho had begun, he was interrupted by the cries 
of one who was pricked to the heart. Anotlicr 
dropped down on the floor, and then another. A 
man, by name Thomas Maxficlcl, fixed ibis eyes upon 
a little boy who had thus fallen,, and began to roar 
^ont, and beat himself against the ground, so that six 
men could hardly hold him. “ I never,” writes 
Wesley, “ saw one so torn by the evil one. Mean¬ 
while, others began to cry out to the Saviour of all, 
so that all the house, and, indeed, all the street, for 
some space, was in an uproar. But we continued in 
prayer; and, before ten, the greater jjart found rest 
to their souls. 

But Wesley, notwithstanding his entliusiasin, was 
^ a wise administrator. He was w’ell aware that first 
fervour, however genuine, will burn out speedily, 
unless It be fed and tended; and accordingly he 
introduced at Bristol the discipline which he had 
found so useful in London, and of which we may 
conveniently give a sketch here. Tliis discipline was 
founded on the model of what he had Observed amongst 
the Moravians. Male and female Bands were formed, 
that the members might meet together weekly, under 
the following regulations: 1. They were to confess 
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their faults one to another, and to pray one for 

another. 2. Those bands were to consist of not fewer 

' 0 

than five, or more than ten, persons. 3. Every one 
was to speak as freely, plainly, and concisely as pos¬ 
sible, as to the real state of his heart, temptations, 
and deliverances. 4. These exercises were to take 
place on a fixed night in the week, with singing and 
prayer. 5. Any who were admitted, were asked if 
they would bo^ open in speech and would conform to 
the rules. 6. When any member was proposed, the 
others were to speak freely any objections concerning 
him. 7. After a short probation, the candidate was 
to be admitted. 8. There were to be days sot apart 
for intercession and (9) for love-feasts. 10. The penalty 
for non-observance of the rules was to bo a threefold 
admonition; terminating in expulsion, if the irregu¬ 
larity were persisted in. 

Another and important step was the building of 
a largo meeting-house. Wesley, at the advice of his 
friends, kept the freehold of this building in his own 
hands: a very prudei|t measure; as otherwise, if 
it had been in the hands of trustees, as W6slcy at 
first proposed, they might, if they had become dis¬ 
satisfied with his doctrine, have ousted him altogether. 

For that disagreements of this kind were possible, 
the experience oSt Metliodism had already made mani¬ 
fest. Hitherto, the Moravians and Methodists in 
London had formed one body; but the placid Ger¬ 
mans were somewhat startled by the vehomonce of 
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their English friends, and differences arose between 
them. In opposing Wesley’s errors, the Moravians, 
as often happens, fell into the opposite estreme, and 
taught that there are no degrees of faith short of 
full Asurance; and that the way to attain this is to 
wait for Christ, and not to use means of grace—as 
private prayer, fasting, communion, or the like. 
This great divergence on points of doctrine so vital 
and important led to many conferencfiis and discus¬ 
sions, but all without producing any substantial 
'agreement. These tenets, however, obtained favour 
amongst the London brethren, so that Wesley, bn his 
return from Bristol, found them greatly estranged 
from him. He looked upon it that this was a real 
departure from the faith; and accordingly, having 
preached one Sunday from the text, “ Stand in the 
way; ask for the old paths,” after sermon he read a 
paper to the following effect: “ I believe these asser¬ 
tions to bo contrary to the Word of God. I have 
warned you hereof again and again, and besought 
you to turn back to the law ^d to the testimony. 1 
have bbrne with yoh long, hoping you would turn; 
but, as 1 find you more and more confirmed in the 
error of your ways, nothing new remains but that I 
should give you up to God. You that are of the 
same judgment, follow me.” When he had thus 
spoken, he withdrew—as did eighteen or nineteen 
members of the society. This breach with his former 
friends was never healed, although both sides made 
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efforts for a reconciliation. Wesley and his friends 
moved from Fetter Lane to a meeting-house In 
Moorfields, which was usually called the Foundry, as 
it had originally been used as a foundry for cannon. 

Another separation also took place. Whitofield 
had embraced high Calvinistic doctrines of election, 
and its counterpart, reprobation. Wesley, on the 
contrary, as the very basis of his system, preached 
free grace to call. The separation caused considerable 
pain to both, but 4 inevitable. It was utterly 
opposed to the genius of Methodism—with its love^ 
feasts, classes, and other methods of attracting ad¬ 
herents from the ranks of the world—to damp the 
ardour of tho young converts by insisting that they 
had no choice in the matter, but that their salvation 
or perdition was preordained by an irreversible 
decree. This Separation, however, did not destroy 
tho friendship wliicli existed between Whitefield and 
Wesley, after the first irritation of tho controversy 
had subsided. ^ 

Notwithstanding these defections, the cause of 
Methodism made good progress, and began to take 
consistent shape; and that not by a code of rules 
drawm up, but by internal development, determined 
by apparently trivial circumstances. Wesley had 
made himself responsible for the expenses atton^ng 
the erection of the meeting-chouse at Bristol. Mon^ 
ran short, and it was necessary to raise more. It 
was proposed, as a way to meet this difficulty, that 
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Gvcry member should contribute a penny a week. It 
was objected that ^omo were too poor even for this. 
‘‘Then,” said Wesley, “put down eleven of the 
poorest with me; and if they can give any thing, well, 
—5jwill call on them weekly; and if they can give no¬ 
thing, I will give for them, as well as for myself. 
And each of you call on eleven of.your neighbours 
weekly, receive what they give, and make up what is 
wanting.” The contribution of class-money thus 
began; and the same accidental,circumstance led to 
t^e system of inspection by class-leaders. On calling 
for the subscription, the leaders sometimes found that 
some of the members were walking disorderly. Wes¬ 
ley at once saw the use that might be made of this 
agency ; a thorough and intimate knowledge of every 
member might be secured by an organised plan of 
regular inspection,—and the leaders f\^ere an agency 
ready to his hand. 

The business of leader was to see every person 
, in his class, at least once a week; to inquire how 
their souls prospered; to reprove, console, or exhort, 
as occasion might require; and to take charge of any 
contribution they might be willing to make—either 
for the poor, or for the expenses' incident to conduct¬ 
ing the Society. In the first instance, the leaders 
used to visit the members at' their own homes; but 
'this proving inconvenient, as many were servants, 
and the exhortations must be given often in the 
presence of third parties, not members, the class met 
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together at all appointed place weekly. The leadersi 
in their turn, met the minister, informed him of any 
who were sick or disorderly, and ^aid over their coU 
lectidns to the steward. ^‘It can scarcely,be con¬ 
ceived,” says Wesley, *‘wliat advantages have been 
reaped from this little prudential regulation. Many 
now happily experienced that Christian fellowship of 
which they had not so much as an idea before. They 
began to bea^ one another’s bui^ens, and naturally 
care for one another. Evil 'men were detected and 
reproved; they were borne with for a season: if thpy 
forsook their sins,.we received them gladly; if thej^ 
obstinately persisted therein, it was openly declared 
that they were not of us. The rest mourned and 
prayed for them—and yet rejoiced that, as far as in 
us lay, the scandal was rolled away from the society.” 

The practice of itinerancy was also taken up; not 
from forethought, but as a natural consequence of the 


course in which Wesley was now eng^ed. At first it 
was hoped that the converts which Wesley made would 
be built up iu the faith by the regularly appointed' 
ministrations of the Church; but the extravagance 
which attended the progress of Methodism had alien¬ 
ated even tjie more e^eM; of t^e clergy, who looked 
upon these' converts with suspicion. Accordingly’, 
there wasjgre^dfiti^er that they would relapse again' 
into their firmer state of indji^rence. What, theni 
was to be done? Wesley dould think; of no otJier 
expedient than that one who was upright in heart, 
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and of Bound judgment in the things of Gh)d,” should 
meet the rest, and inform them in the wajs of God, 
dth^r hy reading ^ them, or by prayer and eichorta- 
tion. In the capacity of readers, he appointed Cen- 
ni^k to reside at Kingswood, and left Thomas Max- 
field In charge in London. From expounding to 
preaching was an easy step, and it was soon taken. 
Wesley, who foresaw all the evil such a step would 
produce, was greatly averse to his converts becoming 
preachers, and did all he could to prevent it Seeing 
cthe apparent .good that was done, he was at length 
fhore satisfied, and set himself to control what he 
could not altogether prevent With characteristic 
prudence, he admitted these preachers to serve him as 
sons in the Gospelbut only on the condition that 
they should labour where he appointed, because others 
wise ‘‘ they would have stood in each other’s way.” 
It is quite clear that in doing this Wesley had no idea 
of separation from the Church of England; nor did he 
foresee that he had now fairly planted the seeds of a 
schism. Neither was the blame of the schism which 
has since occurred wholly on his side. The authorities 
of the Cliurch of England failed to perceive that an 
agency had been created ^o}> was working to the 
reform of the lives of a vast number of those who, 
humanly speaking, would otherwise have remained 
in ignorance and sin; and that the fanaticism which 
accompanied it was but an excrescence, which a 
generous forbearance might soon have purged iiway* 
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Bufc the golden opportunity was sufFored to pass^ 
not, we tnist, never to return. 

About this time, Mrs. Wesley died. Wesley was 
recalled from one of his journeys to find her on the 
borders of eternity. Three days afterwards, her soul 
was set at liberty, calmly and without a struggle. 
He performed her funeral service, speaking on the 
text: saw a great white throne.” Wesley lias 

been accused ^f want of feeling; but this is too hard 
a judgment,—for that tenderest and most affectionate 
of sons, Augustine, did the like. But with both o& 
them*the motive was the same—an overwhelming 
sense of the unseen, which taught them not to 
sorrow as those that have no hope. In the like 
manner, when refused admission to the pulpit of 
Epworth, Wesley preached in the churchyard from 
his father's tomb. He knew that the solemnity 
of the occasion, and the associations which it would 
engender, would lend force to his words; and so it 
proved: his congregation—as well they might—lifted 
up their voices and wept. The one great object of his 
life—to save sinners—absorbed ^1 other cofisidera- 
tions. His love for his mother was hardly as deep 
and warm as that of Au|||||^ne for Monica; but, had 
it been deeper, he woulcfrave preached all the same. 

Soon ilmer^%ls mother’s death, there broke out 
against MOthodimn some of those popular disturbances 
so <^sen observed at the rise of a reftigiouB movement^ 
and^ provoked more its novelty bjr any aoa^ 
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sideration of the tendency of its doctrines or 
practices. In many instances, the good sense of the 
magistrates was able to moderate the violence of the 
Awd before any mischief was done. Thus, near 
]^w®rth, some of the people, in their zeal for the 
y old way^, brought a whole wagon-load of Methodists 
before a magistrate. He asked, What have they done 
wrong?” This was a puzzling question. At length one 
said; Why, they pretend to be better than other 
people; and, besides, they prayed from morning till 
cnight.” The magistrate asked if they had done nothing 
else. ^^Tes, sir,” said an old man; ^‘an’t please 
your worship, they oonvarted my wife. Till she went 
among them, she had such a tongue I and now she is 
as quiet as a lamb.” Carry them back—carry them 
back,” Said hisiworship; ^‘and let them convert all 
the scolds in the town.” 

At Bath, Wesley met the celebrated Beau Nash, 
who came into the room “where Wesley was preaching, 
and demanded by what authority he liras preaching 
there. He answered: ‘‘By that of Jesus Christ, 
conveyed to mo by the present Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury when he laid hands on me and said, ‘ Take thou 
authority to preach the «” Nash then affirmed 

that he was acting contrary to the law. “ Besides,” 
said he, “ your prqaching frightens people out of their 
wits.” “ Sir,” said Wesley, “ did you ever hear me 
preach ?” “ No,” said the master of the ceremonies. 
^‘How, then, can you judge of what you peve; 
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heard ?*’ Nash aQswered : oommon report” 

*‘Sir,” said Wesley, ‘Ms not your name Nash? I 
dare not judge you by common report I do not 
think it enough to judge by/’ When Nash deSiM 
to know what the people came there for, one of tne 
congregation c^ied out: “ Let an old woman answer 
you. You, Mr. Nash, take care of your body; we 
take care of our souls; and for the food of our souls 
we come here.^’ Nash found it a very different thing 
to give the law to •a fashionable assembly in the 
pump-room, and to hold his own in a Methodisti 
meeting; and thought it best to withdraw. 

But more serious opposition was in store. At 
Bristol and in London, the place of- meeting was 
mobbed; and mischief might have ^ued, had not the 
magistrates put down the disturbances with commend¬ 
able firmness. In all places, however, the magistrates 
were not so ready to perform their dut^; and some 
were found who, in place of using their authority to 
keep the peace, even incited the mobs to violence. At 
Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, Wesley preached with¬ 
out molestation. The colliers of that neighbburhood 
listened to him patiently j^nd between three and four 
hundred persons fonUejKhemselves into a society. 
Mr. Eggington, the clergyman of the town, was at 
first well pleasedyirith the movement; but offence was 
given him Sy sow indiscretion; and from that time 
he opposed the Methodists by the most outrageous 
means. The magistrates most culpably stirred up 
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the passions of th0||tnobs, when the usual soenes 
witnessed in such cases followed. Windows were 
shed, houses broken open and rifled, men and 
aen assaulted, and some of the latter especially 
S^1%,]ly and seriously hurt These d^urbanoes con¬ 
tinued some months. When Wesley mrrived at Bir¬ 
mingham, on his way to Newcastle, he came at once, 
with great courage, to Wednesbury, and preached to a 
large audience without encountering disturbance of 
any kind. But, in the evening, the mob beset the 
^ouse, crying; ‘‘We will have the minister I We 
will have the minister!” Wesley, who never lost 
his self-possession, desired one of his friends to bring 
the leader of the mob into his house. The man 
speedily became calm as Wesley spoke to him, and 
desired him to bring in one or two more of his most 
angry companions. The result was the same, and 
they also became quite calm. Wesley then went out, 
called for a chair, and, standing on it, said to the 
mob: “ What do any of you want witli me ?” Some 
cried out: “ We want you to go with us to the 
justice.**' Wesley replied: “I will go with all my 
heart.** He then spoke a few serious words—which, 
as he says, God applied; anfl upon this the mob cried 
out; “ The gentleman is an honest) gentleman; and 
we will spill our« blood in his de&nce.’* Wesley 
asked: “ Shall we go to the justice to-night, or in 
the morning?” The mob answered: “To-night— 
tD**night!** He went, accompanied by a crowd of 
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some 300 persons. On the ilpiry it rained heavily. 
Mr. Lone, theijustiee, lived two miles from Wednes- 
/ bury. One or two ran before, to say they had brought 
Mr. Wesley; but Mr. Lane said: What have 
do with Mr. Wesley? Carry him back again.” In 
a little whileime main body arrived; but were told 
that Mr. Lane was in bed. His son, however, came 
out, and asked what waa the matter. One of the 
mob answered: “ Why, and please your worship, 
they sing psalms alj day, and make folk rise out of 
their beds at five in the morning. And what wouM 
your worship advise us to do ?” To go home,” said 

Mr. Lane, ‘^and be quiet.” The mob. were now at a 
stand-still; but one advised to go to Justice Peasehouse, 
at Walsall. All agreed. They hastened on, and arrived 
about seven o’clock. A message was sent out that the 
justice was in bed; on which they agreed that the best 
thing they could do was to go home. Here the matter 
might have ended; but, on their return, they met a 
mob from Walsall, and a fight between the two partiei^ 
commenced, those with Wesley fighting in his defence. 
But his friends, already weary with tlfeir long 
walk, were outnumbered considerably by the Walsall 
mob, who carried all' before them. For a while, the 
confusion was too gyeat to admit of his voice being * 
heard; a&pr a while, he succeeded in inducing 
them to give h&h a hearing. Are you willing,” he 
cried, to hear me speak ?” Some called out: No, 
no; knock his brains out! Down with him 1 Kill him 
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at once I” Others said: Nay;‘but we will hear him 
first.” He asked; “ What evil have I done ? Which 
of you have I wronged in word or deed?” He spoke 
for^'a quarter of an hour, when his voice suddenly 
failed; and the crowd began again to v^ferate. His 
voice suddenly came to him again, andhA^ke out into 
prayer; when the man who had just before headed the 
mob against him said: Sir, I will spend my life for 
you. Follow me, and not one soul shalb touch a hair 
of your head.” Two or three of those with this man 
then closed’ round him to protect him; and a gentle¬ 
man cried out: ^^For shame I-for shame! Let him 
go.” The mob'then fell back; and, though the crowd 
continued, there was no fiirther violence; and Wesley, 
about ten o’clock, arrived in Wednesbury, with only 
the loss of a flap of his waistcoat, and a Kttle skin> 
grazed off his hands. At other places, disturbances of 
the same kind took place. The Methodists were pelted 
with rotten eggs; and some of the women who at- 
,tended the meeting were so ill-treated, that they never 
thoroughly recovered the efiects; but, as so constantly 
happens, "these riotous proceedings rather helped than 
hindered the cause. Hie preachers, also, who were 
naturally the objects of this kind of persecution, dis- 
' played on every occasion an unfi||aching courage and 
fearlessness, which made even their enemies respect 
them. At length, however, the authorities began to 
bestir themselves. A few ringleaders were prosecuted; 
but the Methodists showed a G^iiistian and forbearing 
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spirit, and would not press legal proceedings where they 
could obtain a promise that the o£Pence should not be 
renewed; and thus were these riotous disturbances 
put down. 

Methodism had now taken form and organisation. 
The kingdon^was divided into regular circuits, to 
which preachers were appointed. These preachers 
met Wesley &om time to time in a general gathering 
called a conference. In due time, legal form was 
given to this confei^ence by deed of association; and 
it has now become the well-known biidy which forn(?!s 
the ilethodist parliament or convocation, and by which 
the business of the society is transacted. 

Although Wesley lived many years after these 
events, there remains very little more to record. He 
spent his time in consolidating his system, which had 
now taken root; the work proceeding regularly, with-* 
out much variation, and tiie numbers and extent of 
the society gradually increasing. His time was spent in 
journeys and preachings, and such-like useful, thougbo 
in the recording of them monotonous, labours. 

Up to middle life, he had remained single; but 
now he began to think of matrimony. His brother 
Charles had married a Miss Sarah Gwynne, and 
settled down as a himily-man, contented to perform 
the duties^ andr'enjoy the comforts of domestio- life. 
Possibly the example of his broths, who was forty- 
oiie at the time, disposed him to take this step,—at the 
risk, indeed, of a cdiarge of ineonsistenoy he had 
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flome time before published ThmgMe m a Single lAfe^ 
in which he advie^ who were able to receive it to 
follow the Apostle^ and remain single for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. The choice he made was unfortunateu 
The®la(^ was a widow, by name Yizelle, with four 
children and an independent fortune. Her fortune he 
settled upon herself, and declined to have any power 
over it. It wm agreed that on no account was the 
marria^ to interfere with his labours;! but that he 
was not to preach one sermon pr travel one mile 
tl^ less because of it. At first, bis wife used to 
travel with him; but her zeal and her affection 
both speedily burnt out. She became exceedingly 
jealous of him; and had been known to travel as 
much as a hundred miles, in order that she might 
watch from a window to see who was with him in his 
carriage when he entered a town. She searched his 
pockets, opened his letters, put his papers into the 
hands of enemies, in hopes of doing him harm; and 
^ven laid violent hands upon him, and tore his hair. 
She frequently left his house, but, on his eanmst 
entreaty,* returned again. At length, when he was 
on a journey, she seized on some of his papers and 
journals, which were never returned, and departed, 
leaving word that she would never liwe wdth him 
again. She survived ten years after this separation, 
which appears to have been final; and died at Cam¬ 
berwell, and was buried in die churchyard there. 
epitaph declares that she was a woman of exemplary 
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piety, a tend^ And an attached friend; bat is 

discreetly silent as to her oondiyt as a wife. 

At this period of Wesley’s life, when his system was 
completely matured, it will be convenient to consider 
the relationship his society had to the Church, of which, 
to the last, he was an attached member, and from 
which he was never formally expelled. That a schism 
might be the result, some had already predict^; aQ4, 
in the first conference, the question was form^y pro¬ 
posed : Do you not entail a schism on the Church? 
Is it not probable that your hearers, after your dea]^, 
will be scattered into all sects and parties, or t^t 
they will form themselves into a distinct sect The 
answer was: We are persuaded that the body of 
our hearers will, even after our death, remain in 
the Church, unless they be thrust out. We do, and 
will do, all we can to prevent those consequences which 
are supposed to be likely to happen after our death; but 
we cannot with a good conscience neglect the present 
opportunity of saving souls while we live, for fear of 
cdnsequenpes which may possibly or probably happen 
after we are dead.” In subs^uent conferences, the 
preachers were^ exhorted to the same effect They 
were on no accounts to allow themselves to be called 
Dissenters;^ They were to be preachers, but not'* 
ministe^; apd their chapels were to be called, not 
meeting-hous^, but plain preaohingwhouses. Yet 
even then a leaven of ill-will was working against the 
Church of England, and many of his poachers wished 
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not . only to bfcome ministers, even to celebrate 
holy communion. TJ|is Wesley wenuously resisted. 
^^Lay preaching,” says he, tolerate, because I 
conceive there is an absolute necessity for it; inas¬ 
much as, were it not permitted, thousands of souls 
would perish everlastingly. Yet I do mt tolerate lay 
administration, because 1 do not conceive that there 
is any such necessity for it, seeing it does not appear 
that oniS soul would perish for the want of it.” 

The reasoning, however, in the,se passages is more 
S{fi|cious than true. Wesley was no doubt doin^ a 
great spiritual work, and he was quite right not to be 
easily deterred from doing it: but then, on the other 
hand, if it were really a duty to respect the organisation 
of the Church, not even the sight of perishing souls 
should have induced him to swerve from it Even in 
BO great a matter as this, it is not right to do evil that 
good may come,—and a higher faith would doubtless 
have done all, and more ‘than all, that Wesley did, 
without entailing sometliing like a schism on the 
Church. But every religious movemenj; has its 
dark side^ and Wesley^s was no exception. He was 
credulous to a fault; he was wilfully blind to the real 
character of some of those manifestations of feeling 
‘which did, no doubt, disgrace the earlier hi^ry of Me¬ 
thodism. He ascribes the visions, trances, ecstasies, 
which, in the vehemence of their religious excitement, 
some of his converts manifested, to spiritual influences, 
irhen really they were the result either of overwrought 
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devotion, or, in a few cases, no doubt, of absolute fraud. 
Nor did heever get fuite dear of this delusion. The 
danger he says, speaking of the earlier period of 
his work, to regard extraordinary circumstances too 
much, such as outcries, visions, convulsions, trances, 
as if these were essential to the inward work, so that 
it could not go on without them. Perhaps the 
danger is to regard them too little, to condemn them 
altogether, tp imagine they had nothing of good in 
them, and were a hindrance to the work.'’ But, say 
what we will, these visions and ecstasies, which are 
unlike real prophetic inspiration, in that they Ire 
certainly undistinguishable from—some say identical 
with—mere> rdigious excitement, were a hindrance 
to the movement; they gave occasion—not altogether 
unj ustly—^to the enemies of (^od to blaspheme. On the 
other hand, the opponents of Methodism did not observe 
that which was its real triumph, the certain proof that 
its conversions were the work of the Spirit,—and this 
was the amended lives of its followers. Wesley didefreqt 
a real religious reformation: and the good results o^ 
this were felt in a religious awdkening which extended 
far beyond his own immediate followers. He not only 
founded Methodism^a questionable good, and be* 
longing to,the dark side of his movement,—^but he'^ 
awoke tl;ie Chprch in England fr*om her stupor. Yet 
we must not^arvel that there is a dark side: when 
the wheat springs up, then are visible the tares also. 
Wesley was undoubtedly self-willed and self-sufficient; 
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however he might deceive himself^ love of power was 
his besetting sin; he was oredulous; he was apt un¬ 
duly to value emotidns. In his zeal for the doctrine 
of free grace, he was in danger of Antihomianism, 
sgnd his fervour often touched on the border of fanati¬ 
cism; and so the result was, that the awakening 
of the Church was accompanied with another breach 
of apostolical discipline, and another schism of the 
Church of God. But the Church of ^ngland, by 
her lukewarmness, deserved the chastisement. A 
higher spirituality on either side would have re¬ 
sulted, no doubt, in a triumph of brotherly love;*and 
Wesleyans would have now been working within, 
instead of without, the Church of England, to the no 
small advantage of both. But as things then were, 
such a union would, aftqp all, have been a doubtful 
blessing. An accession of strength to a lukewarm 
Church is only likely to attract into her still more of 
the worldly spirit than she already displays. Sad as 
the spectacle is of* zeal kept alive by open contro¬ 
versy and schism, it is far preferable to that of a 
powerful * corporation^ wielding the authority and 
prerogatives of the Church in the interests of the world. 
The former is, indeed, unchristian disunion; the 
latter has a fearful resemblance to the autocracy of 
Antichrist. The union again of Methodism and the 
Church of England—which all who love their Saviour, 
and through Him their brethren, must hope and pray 
will be consummated by an increasing eaniesi^ 
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ness in both. Peace will be to those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, and in proportion to the 
sincerity of their love. ® 

The life of Wesley was prolonged far beyond the 
Psalmist’s limit of threescore years and ten; and such 
was his strength of constitution, that the labour and 
sorrow of the concluding years were in his Case but 
light and easy. One sorrow he necessarily had, which^ 
was to see i^ost of his ofder friends leave the world 
before him; but, like Moses, his natural force was 
hardly abated at fourscore years. His face w*«^ 
rem^kably fine, his complexion fresh to the last yekr 
of his life, his eye quick, keen, and active. He rose 
every morning at four, and travelled from thirty to 
seventy miles a day, preaching sometimes as many as 
five sermons in one day. One of his biographers con¬ 
siders this so marvellous, that he calls it a new thing in 
the earth. At eighty-five, he had what would probably 
have been to a young person a slight derangement; 
but he never quite rAsovered his "full strength. At 
eighty-six, still further signs of the tottering, de*"* 
dining tabernacle became aj^parent in 'Weakened 
sight and stiffening limbs and a decay of memory. 
He even then did not lay aside his labours, which 
were, all through life, diligent and earnest, such^ 
as very fqw mnu indeed have attained to. His last 
text was: Sdek ye the Lord while He may be 
fi)und,’* preached at Leatherhead on February 23, 
1791. After this he gradually sank, and died of old 
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age on Tuesday, the 29tb, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age. 

Almost his last words were; 

** I’ll praise my Maker while Tve breath; 

^ And when my voice is lost in death. 

Praise shall employ my nobler powera. 

. My days of praise shall ne'er be past 
While life and thought and being last. 

Or immortality endures.” 

And when he could no longer articulate distinctly, 
t^e first words repeated over and over again showed 
tlfe direction of his thoughts. Thus, with the accents 
of praise lingering on his lips, he departed 
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** Woe to the soul which presumed, if it should depart flom Thee, 
that it should flod any thing better. I turned on every side, and 
all things were hard; and Thou.alone west my rest And, lol 
Thou comest and freest us from our miserable delusions, and placest 
u»in Thy way, and sayest, * Run, and I will bear you; 1 will carry 
you through and bear you stilL’*'— Auqusiirs : Cov/euioM, 
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)HN NEWTON was born in London, on 
the 24th of July 1725. His father was mas¬ 
ter of a ship in the Mediterranean trade; a 
respectable and good man, but making no 
special religious profession. His mother was a Dis¬ 
senter ; a pious woman, and member of her Church. 
She was of w^eak health, consumptive, and, in conse¬ 
quence, fond of quiet aUTi retirement, which she spent 
in the endeavour to bring up her boy in the nurture^ 
and admonition of the.Lord,” Jalin was her oply child. 
Her desire was that he should become a minister; and 
she hoped, when he |hould bo old enough, to send him 
to St. Andrew’s. But she died early, when he was seven ^ 
years old: not, however, before the good seed had been 
effectually sown,-^though it was long indeed, and only 
after many vicissitudes, before it came to maturity. 

He was, as a child, a docile and willing scholar; 
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and had, before he was six yeai's old, learned to read, 
could repeat all the answers to the questions in the 
shorter Assembly’^ Catechism,'with the proofs, and 
all Dr. Watts’s Hymns for Children. His father 
soon ^married again; but his new mother was of a 
very different spirit to her he had lost. She was 
kind to her step-son, but had no deep sense of reli¬ 
gious truth; and, after a year or two, the birth of a 
eon so far absorbed her attention, that John was 
allowed to do pretty much as he liked, and, being 
p^ermitted to play in the streets, mingled with idle 
boys, and soon learned their ways. At eight years old, 
he was sent to a boarding-school in Essex, where he 
made but slender progress, under the care of a harsh 
schoolmaster, who seemed to have little appreciation 
of the natural ability of his pupil; and this was not 
much mended by an usher, who helped him with his 
Latin, in which he took considerable interest; but, 
being ill-grounded and supe^cial, he soon forgot all 
he had learned. On his eleventh birthdavi he went 
on board his father|s ship, and made with him five 
voyages to the Mediterranean. His father, who had 
been brought up in a Jesuit College in Spain, was 
very strict, and, in his presence^ John’s appearance 
‘ was sober and demure enough; but, away from him, 
he was ready to indulge in all vices and follies of 
boys of his age. When he was about fifteen, his 
father received for him an advantageous offer from a 
iXierchant at Alicant, with whom he stayed a little 
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time; but, though he might have done very well had he 
behaved himself, he soon had to leave, in consequence 
of misconduct,—only remaining sk few months. He 
would now curse and swear, and was rapidly going 
down the broad road that leadeth to destruction. 

Nevcrtlieless, he could not forget altogether his 
mother’s early lessons; and often had very serious 
visitations of conscience, during which he determined 
to break off his evil career. Falling in, when abouf 
fifteen, with jSarnet’s Christian Oratory ^—although he 
understood little of*its meaning,—ho was so struck 
with ^he advantage of a religious life, that he begrfii 
to read the Scriptures, keep a diary, and pray. But 
he soon wearied in well-doing, and relapsed into a 
worse and more careless state than before; and yet to 
wake again. When he was about sixteen, he deter¬ 
mined to' make a complete reform. He spent the 
greater part of every day in reading the Scriptures, in 
meditation, and prayer; he fasted often, even abstain¬ 
ing from^ll animal food for three * montlis; ho would 
hardly answer a question, for fear of speaking an idle^ 
word; he bemoaned his early4)dckslidings;very ear¬ 
nestly, even witli tears; he endeavoured, as far as his 
situation admitted Jit, to renounce society, that he 
might avoid temptation. And this continued for more^ 
than two years. But, as ho himself declares, It 
was a pdor raligion; it left me, in many respects, 
tinder the power of sin, and, so far as it prevailed, 
only tended to make me gloomy, stupid, unsociable, 
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and useless.” Nevertheless, that it was genuine we can¬ 
not doubt; it was an instance of the wonderful work¬ 
ing of God's gracorin a human soul. It may, indeed, 
square, better with the views of a certain religious 
system to underrate these first strivings of grace, but 
we ought to look upon them as examples of those 
wonderful methods by which God deals with human 
souls, and draws Uiem to Himself. 

But another temptation took him, and again for a 
while destroyed this hopeful seed: he fell in with Tlie 
Characteristics of Shaftesbury^ au& read The Rhapsody 
■^lith great diligence, until he knew it almost by heart. 
This slowly undermined his belief in the very truth 
of revelation itself. Another advantageous offer was 
made to him. A Liverpool correspondent of his father 
offered to send him to Jamaica, and take charge of 
his future welfare. He was to sail the following week; 
and, in the interim, he was sent by his father into 
Kent Near Chatham resided some distant relatives 
of his mother, named Catlett, to whom, in»her life¬ 
-time, she was greatly attached, and in whose house 
she died.^ The second marriage of Mr. Newton had 
caused an estrangement between the families, and 
they had ceased for some time toehold any communi- 
^ cation. John obtained permission to visit the family, 
ivho received him moat kindly. Mary Catlett, the 
elder daughter, was only fourteen at the time; but it 
appears that these children’s mothers, as they fondled 
each other’s infants^ had dreamed over a project that 
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they should be man and wife. These dreams are sel¬ 
dom realised; but, in this case, a romantic attach¬ 
ment sprang up between them; fyid, though the visit 
was only intended to last a day or two, John was so 
desperately in love, that he could not bear tlie thoughts 
of going away to Jamaica, and determined that the 
ship should sail without him. He stayed three weeks 
in Kent, until the ship had sailed, and then returned 
to London. His father was highly displeased, but 
forgave him; and he now sailed with a friend of his 
father’s to Venice. • This voyage he went as a com¬ 
mon bailor. His religious principles were not strollg 
enough to resist the bad companionship with which he 
was surrounded, and he sank gradually back into his 
former evil habits, though not without convictions 
and remonstrances of conscience. 

About this time, he had a very remarkable dream, 
which made a great impression upon him. “ I 
imagined,” said he, “ that 1 was in the harbour at 
Veniceit was night, and my watch upon the deck. 
As I was walking to and fro by myself, a persoif 
came to me, and brought me a ring, with ^ express 
charge to keep it care^lly; assuring me that, while 1 
possessed this ring,,,,! should be successful, but that, if 
1 lost or parted with it, I must expect nothing bu^ 
misery. I accepted it willingly, not in the least 
doubting ttojr own care to preserve it, and highly 
satisfied to have my happiness in my own keeping. 
While I was engaged in these thoughts, another per- 
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B6ti came to me, and, observing the ring on my 
finger, took occasion to me some questions con¬ 
cerning it. I readily told him its virtues; and his 
answer expressed a surprise at my weakness in ex¬ 
pecting such effects from a ring. 1 think he reasoned 
with mo some time upon the impossibility of the 
thing; and at length urged me, in direct terms, to 
throw it away. At first 1 was shocked at the pro¬ 
posal, but his insinuations prevailed. ^ 1 began to 
reason and to doubt; and at last plucked it off my 
*finger, and dropped it over the* ship’s side into the 
v^ter, which it had no sooner touched than 1 sdw, at 
the same instant, a terrible fire burst out of the Alps, 
which appeared at some distance behind the city of 
Venice. 1 saw the hills as distinct as if awake, and 
that they were all in flames. 1 perceived too late my 
folly; and my tempter, with an air of insult, in¬ 
formed me that all the mercy God had in reserve for 
me was comprised in that ring, which 1 had wilfully 
thrown away. 1 understood that 1 must now go with 
'him to the burning mountains, and that all the flames 
I saw were kindled oil my account. T trembled, and 
was in great agony; and when I thought myself upon 
the point of a constrained departure and stood self-con- 
^demned, without plea or hope, suddenly either a third 
person, or the same who brought me the ring at first (1 
am not certain which), came to me, and demanded the 
cause of my grief. 1 told him the plain cause, confess* 
ing that I had ruined myself wilfiiHy) and deserved 
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no pity. He blamed my rashness; and asked if 1 
should be wiser, supposing 1 had my ring again. I 
could hardly answer to this, for 11:hought it was gone 
beyond recall. I believe, indeed, I had not time to 
answer, before I saw this unexpected friend go down 
under the water, just on the spot where I had dropped 
it; and he soon returned, bringing the ring with him. 
The moment he came on board, the flames in the 
mountains w^re extinguished, and my seducer left 
me. Then was the prey taken from the hand of the 
mighty, and the lawful captive delivered. My fears 
were* at an end, and, with joy and gratitude, I af)- 
proached my kind deliverer, to receive the ring again ; 
but he refused to return it, and spoke to this effect: 
^ If you should be intrusted with this ring again, you 
would very soon bring yourself into the same distress. 
You are not able to keep it; but I will pr^erve it for 
you, and, whenever it is needful, will produce it in 
your behalf.’” The effect of this dream was such, 
that he could hardly eat, or sleep, or do any thing, for 
two or three days; but the impression soon wore off^ 
and was in a while totally forgotten. • 

He returned home in December 1743, apd visited 
Mary Catlett, ag^n staying beyond the appointed 
time, to the great disappointment of his father. Ha 
was imforesf^^ and taken on board the Ilarteich man- 
of-war. Through his father’s influence, he was made 
a midshipman; and might have obtained promotion, 
bat that he was so unsettled, and behaved so indiffer- 
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ently^ as to alienate all his friends. In December 
1744y the Harwich was i#the Downs: * the captain 
gave Newton leave*to go on shore; he immediately 
started o£f>for Chathami exceeding his leave^ and re¬ 
turned to his ship on New-year’s Day. The captain 
was so hlgMy displeased with him, that he showed him 
no favour afterwards. 

His ship, after some rough weather, put in at 
Plymouth. Hearing that his father w|is at Torbay, 
he wished to see him, hoping that he might, through 
^is influence, be able to exchange into some service 
iiS:)re to his mind than the long and uncertain v^age 
to the East Indies. He was sent in a boat to prevent 
others deserting, and at once deserted himself; but 
was retaken, and' severely punished,—being flogged, 
and degraded from his rank as midshipman. The 
captain a]s6 showed his displeasure on many occasions, 
and altogether he was thoroughly miserable; but the 
worst pang of all was, that he was tortured with the 
thought that he should never see Mary Catlett again, 
^nd, even if he did, ho could hardly expect to return 
in a position such that^e should be able to marry her. 
He had dark thoughts of self-destruction; he even 
meditated the death of the captain, whom he regarded 
/IS his principal enemy; -and all this time his con¬ 
science was so dead, that he felt no remorse, nor even 
fear; ho became a sceptic, utterly disbelieving in a 
future state* The only redeeming point in his cha¬ 
racter was his love for Mary Catlett; for, though noif 
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he neither feared God nouegarded man, he could not 
bear that she should thinffineanly of him,—and so he 
was preserved by her memory, astiie only light amidst 
the blackness of despair. 

His ship arrived at Madeira; and here he was 
exchanged into a merchant-vessel, bound for Sierra 
Leone. The commander happened to know his fa¬ 
ther, and was disposed to befriend him; but his way¬ 
ward conduct alienated him, as it had done others. 
For some fancied slight, he held him up to the ridi¬ 
cule of his crew, ^lle captain, however, died on ^e 
coast* of Africa, and the mate took the command. 
With him he was on no bettor terms. He was afraid, 
therefore, if he went to the West Indies,—the destina¬ 
tion of the ship,—that he should again be exchanged 
into a man-of-war. To avoid this, he determined to 
remain on the coast of Africa. 

Here he entered into the slave-trade, attracted 
into it by the success of a man he met on board, who 
had gained a considerable sum of money by this 
traffic. He imprudently made no terms with this 
man, and received nothing bul: a bill on die owners 
in England, which, in consequence of their subsequent 
bankruptcy, was never paid. He thus found himself 
on the coast of Africa, with little more than th^ 
clothes u|yon. Ifli back to call his own. And now, for 
two years, he was literally and actually in the condi¬ 
tion of the prodigal in parable. The man with 
whom he was associated, and whom he was obliged 
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to serve in a capacity not at all above that of a slave, 
was under the influence o<% black woman, with whom 
he lived as his wifes This woman very soon became 
greatly prejudiced against John Newton. He had fallen 
sicl^ and had been at first tended by her with some 
natural woman’s kindness; but, after a little time, she 
became tired of her charge, and treated him with 
neglect and contumely. He could not, though parched 
with fever, obtain sometimes even a d^ink of water. 
Plis bed was a mat spread upon a board or chest, 
and a log was his pillow. As he got better, his appe¬ 
tite returned, and indeed he suffered dreadfully*'from 
hunger; but his mistress, although revelling in plenty, 
would not allow him sufficient to appease his appetite. 
When in an unusUally good humour, she would send 
him victuals in her own plate, after she had dined; 
and so low was he reduced, that he was only too glad 
to receive them. On one occasion, he dropped the 
plato from weakness; but, though the table was covered 
wdth dishes, she only laughed at him, and refused 
^o let him have more. He was even reduced to eat 
raw plantains, which Be secretly pulled up at night, 
and which, in their uncooked state, proved very un¬ 
wholesome. Sometimes even the slaves brought him 
ifood secretly,—for they dared not do it openly,—to 
such a depth had he sunk in want and degradation. 
On his recovery, he went a voyage with his master. 
He was falsely accused to him of a theft—the only 
crime, he says, of which he Was never guilty—and 
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was, in consequence, treated like a prisoner. He was 
not allowed to leave the dick; his food was a pint of 
rice, and such fidi as he was able to catch. It was 
only during slack tide that fishing was practicable. 
If lucky enough to catch one, this fish, broiled, or 
rather half-burnt, without sauce, salt, or bread, served 
as his meab which, in his starved condition, he looked 
upon as delicious; if he failed, he must sleep awfly 
his hanger as he best could until the next tide. He 
had brought ashore with him the only book he pos¬ 
sessed, a copy of EiTclid’s ElemenU; and, during this 
miserable period, he lost for a while, in the con¬ 
templation of lines and angles^ the sense of his 
wretchedness, and in this way made himself master 
of the first six books. • 

He lived thus for about a twelvemonth, during 
which time he wrote several times to his father, de¬ 
scribing his abject condition. His father applied to a 
friend at Liverpool, who gave orders to one of his 
captains, at that time fitting out for Sierra Leone, 
to inquire after him. ^ 

But now his circumstances began to improve a 
little: he went to another trader, who treated him 
much better.’ To ,him Newton proved a valuable 
assistant. The trader gave him a share of the business 
and they settlq^ near a river which runs parallel to 
the coast for matiy^iles, so as to be seldom more than 
three miles from the sea, and often much nearer. New¬ 
ton now became so far assimihited to the natives and 
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their mode of life^ as to partake in the ceremonies of their 
heathenism, and even partly to believe in the efRcacy 
of their charms andcamulets, becomfng almost one of 
themselves; and, indeed, he might perhaps have become 
BO altogether, bad not the memory of Maiy Catlett— 
the good genius of his life—still kept up a lingering 
connection with European civilisation and faith. He 
was at this time a profane swearer; and, not content 
with the ordinary oaths, he would invent novelties in 
blasphemy, so horrible as to shook the not over-sensi¬ 
tive consciences of his slave-drivitig companions. 

\ The captain from Liverpool arrived out, and made 
inquiry for him along the coast, but without success. 
Newton had gone up the river above mentioned nearly 
*a hundred mjles. * In consequence of its peculiar for¬ 
mation, he was. at no great distance from the coast; 
and, happening to be in want of some necessaries, 
went to look out for a passing ship, from which he 
anticipated that, by means of barter, he would be 
able to supply himself. A ship passed, saw his sig¬ 
nals, and put in. It turned out to be the very ship 
in search pf him; but ke was now so prosperous, that 
he hardly cared to return. The captain of the ship, not 
wishing to go back without him, tpld Newton that he 
|iad had a legacy of the value of400Z. a year bequeathed 
to him by a relative. This was untrue, being a pure 
invention on the part of the capikin; but Newton 
^was thus induced to return to England, as it opened a 
pi;oapect to him of manying Mary Catlett,—although, 
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as he confesses, the sense of duty to his father—^^dio had 
taken so much pains about him, and hod directed no 
expense to be spared in order to obtain his release— 
would have been altogether powerless. 

During the voyage home, which was a long and 
disastrous one, and the weather bad, he showed 
tolerably clearly what sort of person he was. The 
captain declared that Newton was like a Jonah in the 
ship, and that all the troubles and disasters he en¬ 
countered arose from taking him into his vessel On 
board the vessel werertbut few bookB,-^ne of them was 
Stanhepe’s Tltomas b. Kempis. Newton took this u|) 
carelessly, in order to beguile the time; but, as he was 
reading, the thought one day struck him, what if it were 
true ? He shut the book, for he could not bear the in¬ 
ference ; and he closed it for that time with the rejec¬ 
tion that, any way, his choice was made. But though 
this was, to all appearance, a passing thought, un- 
distinguishable from other like compunctious visitings, 
it proved to be in reality the first movings of that 
divine grace by which he was to be finally rescued 
from his life of sin. > , 

That night, he was awoke by a heavy sea bursting 
over the vessel: he nished up from his berth, to find 
the ship filling fast, and the upper timbers a com|>lete 
wreck. They went to work with the pumps; *and 
these proidng lusufBeient to gain upon the leak, the 
whole crew were set to bailing; and, indeed, had not 
it bjaeni that the cargo was of such specifically light 
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materiftli^iBs wood and beeswax, the ship must ine^ 
vitabtyrbaye stuiiL . At daybreak the storm abated a 
little, and they expended most'of their clothes and 
bedding in, stoppiog the leaks. 

All this time, l^ewton was working hard and oour- 
agedusl^; he even observed to one of his companions, 
that in a few days the matter would furnish a subject of 
conversation over a glass of wine; but his companion, 
in more aerbns mood, repilied that it was too late 
now. About niue o’clock in’* the morning, Newton, 
almost spent with labour, went tO^epeak to the captain 
4-apparently about performing some fiautical^ man¬ 
oeuvre—and as he was returning,* he said, almost 
without Ineaniiig, If this will not do, the Lord have 
merpjr upon u&”- The woids, however, smote home; 
he reflected, as he said them, What mercy is there 
for 1 U .6 ?V Was, however^ obliged to return to the 
pumps; apdjeotUjnued working at them till noon, when 
he became fib exj^usted to be compelled to lie down 
for about an'hour,‘not knowing, as the ship laboured 
•amidst the waves', and frpm time to time settled down 
in the trc^ugh^of the sfi^ whether she would ever right 
hersbjf again., He the^vgot upy and,' being too much 
eKhausted to pump,'went to; the^ helm'to steer, and 
,contitiU!^ at ^^hjis work till' mi(ln%ht Here he had 
more timo.for reflection, and begem ho think of his re- 
ligious’^f^^ahms apdxbfioh>tioUfi;lsllowed, as they had 
been, by hisli^k^tibhsAolivmMttou m^drailings against 
the^Gospel history; afld at first 4t seemed to him as 
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though, thus offending against light and knowledge, 
he had sinned too deei3ly to be forgiven. But as the 
situation of the ship became less pfocarious, and there 
seemed some hope that they would be savod, it ap¬ 
peared as though the hand of God was put forth in 
his favour, and he began to pray. 

But he was now the victim of doubts and fears: 
he rather wished that Christianity were true, than 
fully believed that it W'as so ; for,” says he, I 
began to fecl^my owm ^sinfulness, and longed to find 
some way. out of it.*^ Tliis the Gospel seemed to pro¬ 
mise ;«but on every other side was I surrounded wifli 
black, unfathomable despair.” 

The next day, the wind went down, and the 
weather continued fair. The ship’s, company ima¬ 
gined that they must bo about 300 miles from the 
north-west of Ireland, though in* reality the distance 
was much greater. The damaged part of the vessel 
had to be kept to windward, if there wero the least sea 
on; and as they had but few sails, and these old and 
weak, their progress was necessarily very slow. This 
continued about four or five days, when the watch 
awoke them one moming with the cry of “ Land 
aliead I” and they fi^iicied they descried the outline of 
the coast of Ireland, for which they were making. 
As the morning dawned, the land proved to bo 
but a bank of clouds; and the next day a gale 
sprang up, which drove them out of their course, to¬ 
wards the western islimds of Scotland. Their pro- 

ll 
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visions, now began to ran short, and they were in 
great danger of starvation; beside which, the in¬ 
cessant labour at tl^ pumps exhausted their strength; 
and one of the crew died, in consequence of the hard¬ 
ships from which he siiifcred. The captain, also, was 
continually reproaching Newton with being the cause 
of the calamity. He was confident that the only way 
to save the ship would bo to throw him overboard; 
and, though he had no real intention of making the 
experiment, Newton could nof but feel that he at least 
deserved that thus the hand of €lod should find him 
out in his wickedness. But the wind changed, and 
continued unexpectedly fair; and, in a few days, land 
was really in sight. This proved to bo the island of 
Tory; and the next day, April 8, they anchored in 
Lougli Swilly, but not a day too soon. Their last 
meal was cooking when they arrived; and, not two 
hours afterwards, a gale arose, which must, in all pro¬ 
bability, had they encountered it, have destroyed their 
vessel. But,” says Newton, “ about this time I 
began to know that there is a God that heai's and 
answers prayers. ” 

After this crisis in his life, Newton became a re¬ 
formed character: he entirely g^vo up the habit of 
swearing, which had previously seemed almost a second 
nature; and was no longer an infidel, but was sin¬ 
cerely touched with a sense of the undeserved mercies 
lie had received. That he had still much to learn, is 
not to be wondered at; but he grew in grace and the 
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knowledge of God. At this time ho had no religious 
friends, but w'as only occasionally in the society of 
those who thought seriously; being, for the next 
six years, almost entirely shut off from the means 
of grace, still in the midst of his former com¬ 
panions, and exposed to the same evil influence and 
example as before. 

While the ship was refitting at Lough Swilly, New¬ 
ton proceeded to Londonderry. Here he determined 
to receive the communion, and prepared himself with 
great fervency and ellmestness for it. Here was an¬ 
other Step in his spiritual life; and though this first 
fervour, which was real and genuine, did not continue, 
he felt a peace and satisfaction in his holy service to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger. 

While in Ireland, he wrote home. His father, 
who had no expectation of hearing of him again,—for 
the vessel in which he sailed had been given up as 
lost,—was on the point of departure for Hudson’s 
Bay. He had intended to take his son with him 
on his return to England, but he died at Hudson’s 
Bay; and thus Newton never s^fw him again^ Before 
he left England, the elder Mr. Newton paid a visit 
to the Catletts, and gave his consent to his son’s 
marriage with Mary. 

Newton arrived in Liverpool just at the time his 
father sailed fi om tho Nore. Here he met with the 
gentleman whose ship had brought him home, who be¬ 
haved with the greatest kindness, and promised him all 
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the assistance in his power,—a promise which he nobly 
kept. Ho even offered Newton the command of a 
ship, which Newton declined at that time, on the 
ground that he had been hitherto so careless and im- 
settlbd, that he had rather not take so responsible a 
position till ho had learned obedience and something 
more of business: a remarkable instance, truly, of the 
change which real religion produces in those who are 
subject to its influence. Hitherto, no arguments nor 
persuasions, no views of his own interest nor regard 
^o the future, could have restrained him within the 
bounds oven of common prudence; and now ‘ho was 
so humble and diffident of his own powers as to take 
voluntarily a subordinate position. The mate of the 
vessel in which, ho came home was made eaptain, and 
he was engaged to go as first mate under him. 

Nevertheless, ho relaxed a little in his religious 
life; he became careless, and his conversation light 
•and frivolous, though not profane. He neither prayed 
nor road the Scriptures as before, but relapsed by 
degrees into his old ways. This continued about 
a month, when an attack of fever alarmed him; and 
ho recollected how sadly he had forgotten the vows 
and resolutions he had formerly anade in his distress 
and |)enitonce. In his despair, he almost wdshed 
ho had sunk in the ocean at tlie time when he had 
prayed on board the labouring ship. But ho had 
learned something of his own frailty, and thencefor¬ 
ward he trusted less to good resolves, and more to 
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God’s grace; and after tin’s, lie never relapsed 
into any thing like apostasy again. He now walked 
according to the light that was ifl him; and though 
the company of slavers certainly did not prove edi- 
tying, and he would sometimes, after a morning of 
earnest prayer, voluntarily spend the evening in very 
indifferent company, he kept from what ho knew was 
sinful. Ho did not break with the world at once; he by 
degrees gave •up first one thing, and then anotlier, 
as he perceived it tg be questionable and dangerous, 
if not ^infill,—and thus ho manifested his growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of God. 

Li due course, ho arrived in Liverpool; and as soon 
as the ship’s affairs were settled, ho came to London, 
and paid another visit to Kent. More than seven 
years had now elapsed since his first visit, and its 
memorable train of consequences; but now there was 
no obstacle to a union with his beloved one, to whom 
he had remained true with an unflinching constaiic/ 
during all his wanderings. Accordingly, on February 
1, 1750, they were married, and lived together for 
more than forty years in mutual love and tAidernoss 
—the husband no less attached than the lover had 
been. He confesses, however, that he was more 
absorbed in the delights of his new state than ho ought * 
to have been^ and was, to a certain extent, less re¬ 
ligious after his marriage than before. 

The young couple could not be allowed a very 
long time in each other’s society. It was necessary 
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that Newton should undertake another voyage; and 
accordingly, in August, ho sailed from Liverpool as 
commander of a go^d ship in the African trade. His 
crew consisted of thirty persons, to whom he endea¬ 
voured to set a good example. He established service 
on board twice every Sunday, and treated them all 
witli kindness and consideration. Ho devoted his lei¬ 
sure to the study of Latin. On a former voyage, he had 
made some progress with the language., On that oc¬ 
casion, his books consisted of a Delphin Horace, with 
a/i old English translation, and Castalio’s Latin Bible 
—very indifferent helps, it must be allowed. He had 
no dictionary; but ho was not easily daunted by diffi¬ 
culties ; and he was able, by means of the index, to 
trace the words 'as they occurred from place to place. 
In this way, ho made real progress—perhaps all the 
more solid from the very labour of the process. This 
voyage, ho took a dictionary with him, and added 
Juvenal to Horace; for prose autliors, he had Livy, 
Caesar, and Sallust. Ho took es 2 )ccial pains wdth Livy, 
the most difficult of the three; and working very 
diligentl;^ during two or three voyages, he not only 
mastered these authors, but read, in addition, Terence, 
Virgil, certain writings of 0icer<3, and two or throe 
modern writers, besides making some essays towards 
Latin composition. 

He used to write constantly to his wife—keeping a 
kind of journal, which he sent home as opportunity 
occurred. His wife replied in the same way. It 
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happened on one^occasion that these letters were to bo 
sent to St. Christopher; but, by some error, the paclcct 
was forwarded to Antigua. J^i^wing how punctual 
a correspondent Mrs. Newton was, and feeling sure 
that she would have >vritten if alive, he concluded she 
must be dead. The anxiety was so«. great, tliat for 
days he could scarcely eat or sleep. After some dis¬ 
tressing weeks of suspense, ho thought of sending a- 
small vessel ^o Antigua to make inquiry, and was 
relieved by receiving several packets' of letters. 

On his third voyage to Gruinoa, he took with him 
a young man who had formerly been his companion 
as a midshipman on board the Harwich. He was 
tlien a steady lad; but Newton had done his best to 
infect him with his own lax and sceptical i:>rinciplos, 
and with only too great success. Tliey met again at 
Liverpool, and renewed their former acquaintance. 
Newton gave him an account of his own change of 
sentiment, and how it had been brought about. But 
his companion refused to listen, saying that Newton 
was the first person who had given him an idea of 
his liberty. That there might be tune* and op¬ 
portunity for bringing him to a better mind, Newton 
took him with him on his next voyage. Ail was to 
no purpose; for he not only refused to listen, but 
acted as a kind of apostle of evil amongst the crew. 
He was also exceedingly insubordinate, so that it 
required all the forbearance and prudence of which 
Newton was master, to keep him at all in check. 
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At length an opportunity offered ot buying a small 
vessel, which Newton supplied with a cargo from hi^j 
own ship, gave tliiis young man the command of it, 
and sent him away to trade on the ship’s account. 
Buti«iow under no restraint, he gave the rein to liis 
own inclination^,; and the excessive irregularities of his 
mode of living laid him open to an attack of fever, 
whicli proved fatal. Commonly men die as they live, 
without remorse; but his case was an exception : con¬ 
viction came, but not contrition ; and he died dcspaii- 
in^, but not repentant. On tfiis voyage, Newton 
himself was in great danger from a fever; but to 
him the near approach of death proved a salutary 
influence, increasing alike the clearness of his convic¬ 
tions and the fervour of his faith. On his arrival at 
St. Christopher, he met with a man like-minded—a 
captain of a sliip from London. For about a month, 
they spent every evening together on board each 
other’s ship alternately. Newton’s soul drank in wliat 
to him were the new-found delights of Christian coin- 
^munioii. He arrived in Liverpool in August 1754, and 
had not iutended to reiliain long in England; but, as 
ho was preparing for another voyage, ho was sud¬ 
denly seized with an attack of apoplexy. He speedily 
recovered; but, not being-considered in a fit state of 
health to proceed to Africa, he resigned his command 
the very day before the ship sailed. It is instructive 
to observe, that hitlierto Newton had had little scruple 
about being cngagetl in the slave-trade. Jt never 
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seems to have occurred to him that a traffic in slaves 
—which, to the disgrace of our country, was then not 
forbidden by its laws—was inconsistent with Chris¬ 
tianity, and altogether contrary to its spirit. He 
wished, indeed, for many reasons, for a change. The 
protracted separations from his beloved Mary were 
painful; he longed to be able to enjoy the benefits of 
Christian worship and communion ; and, though he did' 
all in his po\’^er, even at considerable self-sacrifice, to 
make less odious the inhuman occupation in which 
he was engaged, he* could not but feel an increasing 
repugnance to a business so conversant with bolts and 
shackles as his necessarily was. Ho had, indeed, 
often jirayed for deliverance, and t%i8 was the deli¬ 
verance brought about. But now a^ fresh trial came 
uj)on him. The shock to his w ife's nerves, caused by 
his sudden attack, proved so serious as to threaten 
her life. Without apparent cause, she wasted away, 
and medicine afforded no relief. At the same time, it 
w’as urgently necessary that Newton should find some 
employment; and he left home hardly expecting* 
ever again to see her alive. *But his fearf on both 
scores w ere speedily relieved : ho received an appoint¬ 
ment as tidc-siirvej^w in Liverpool, which afforded 
him a competency; and his wdfe gained strength scf 
fast, that in two months he was able to meet her at 
Stone. 

He now commenced the study of Greek, in order 
that he might read the Greek Testament, .and then 
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proceeded to learn Hebrew and Syriac. He had some 
idea of entering the ministry, but it \vas faint and dis¬ 
tant, and hardly received a definite shape until some 
fipiei\ds advised him to take this step, ono of whom 
offered him a title to orders in the diocese of York. 
The ai’clibishop declined to ordain him, and he 
modestly refrained from pushing himself forward,— 
preferring, as he says, to wait In this resolve he was 
further strengthened by the counsel ofjiis wife, who 
dissuaded him from an idea he entertained of joining 
oiie of the Nonconformist bodies. 

In the year 17G4, he accepted tlic curacy of Olney, 
and was ordained deacon at Buckden by Dr. Green, 
Bishop of Lincaln. His vicar, who had an expensive 
family, was non-resident, and he continued curate of 
Oliiey for nearly sixteen years. Here he became 
intimate with two men whose names stand out in 
remarkable prominence in the Christianity of that time 
—John Thornton, and Cowper the poet. The former 
made him an allowance, enabling him to fulfil 
adequately the duties of his ministry at Olney, which 
the slencfer stipend of a curate would hardly have 
allowed him to do. 

In the year 1799, ho was presaited by Mr. Tliorn- 
*ton to the benefice of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. 
Mary Woolchureh Haw, in Lombard Street, City of 
London. The City was at that time very different from 
what it has now become, and several of the bankers of 
Lombard Street then inhabited residences situate over 
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their banking-premises. He was thus in the very 
centre of London, in an opulent neighbourhood; and 
the change from tlie country cufacy of Gluey to the 
rectory of St. Mary was great indeed. Nevertheless, 
there is now very little to record, save that he was 
known far and wide as an earnest, gonial clergyman, 
preaching the Gospel at a time when there was still re¬ 
maining a sad deadness and coldness in many churches-, 
—though, iKj doubt, there was a very groat improve¬ 
ment upon what had been witnessed in the previous 
half-century, wlien ^esley began hi s labours. But sucli 
a life affords little material for the biographer: its very 
usefulness depends on its want of exciting scenes; for, 
after all, the evangelisation of the w«rld must in the 
main proceed, not by awakenings and startling revivals, 
but by the plain, earnest, persistent maintenance of 
religious teaching, accompanied with religions life. 
The gardens of the Lord are watered best by peren¬ 
nial si)rings, which make particular spots to flourish, 
rather tlian by floods of tlie spiritual waters,—which^ 
may, indeed, when tliey retire, leave a rich deposit 
for the future nourishment of^the good seed; but, 
during tlie time of their irruption, sadly displace the 
ancient landmarks f)f the Church. 

In the year 1790, after a union which had* 
endured for forty years, he lost his wife. Ho was 
attached to her, as wo know, in no ordinary degree; 
and during her illness, which arose from cancer, ho 
fasted, wept, and prayed for her. Yet he preached her, 
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funeral sermon the Sunday after her death. Eveiy 
one of those whose biography wo have yet recorded 
did the like: AuguStinc for his mother, Bernard for 
his brother, Wesley for his mother, and NcAvton for 
his wife. Nor is the reason of this far to seek. It is a 
practical instance of the triumph of faith. Augustine 
understands so literally the prohibition not to sorrow 
as those that have no hope, that ho seems to doubt 
whether it bo not a sin even to weep. ^ The others 
know and feci that thus they shall set forth the great 
to^)ie which alone can comfort tlicir own souls, and 
that the very effort of ministering to others wiirbring 
before themselves, in strongest relief, those consola¬ 
tions wliicli can alone render their stroke bearable. 
The power to preach such a scrjnon is the sign, not of 
a cold lieai’t, but of a strong will. The skilful self- 
analysis of Augustine shows how much pain the con¬ 
flict between faith and sorrow, which raged all the 
while within, caused him to endure. 

After his wife’s death, Newton was wont to observe 
the anniversary of her decease as a day of seclusion. 
He wouM on this occasion compose verses to her 
memory. But the time was not spent in unavailing 
regrets. There was patience and- resignation in his 
*sorr6w. Ho felt that, while alive, he had almost idolised 
her. He told a friend, after her decease, how that he 
would walk from London to the top of Shooter’s Hill, 
in order to look towards the spot in which she lived: 
^not, indeed, that it was visible from the hill, for it was 
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far beyond,—but it gave him a satisfaction oven to gazo 
in the direction in which she lived ; and this he did, not 
occasionally, but always once, and sometimes twice, a 
week. Nor did this affection die out with tho romance 
of courtship, but continued through their married life. 
Great, then, must have been the wrench when he parted 
from one whom he loved so dearly. But tho gootl 
old man’s faith was proof even against this trial. He 
looked upon it that God who gave had rightfully taken 
away, and showed himself as a practical instance of 
submission to His will. 

llis life was prolonged beyond the usual limit 
appointed to man. He continued preaching until 
he was more than eighty years of age; and tlioiigh 
his utterance and memory began- to fail at this 
period of his life, he was never clearer than in 
the jailpit. 8omc of his fnonds wished him to 
desist from ])rr*ac-hing, but ho declined. “I cannot 
stop,” he said; and then, raising liis voice, he added: 

What! shall the old African blasphemer stop wdiilo 
he can speak?” But at length ho could not speak:' 
sight, hearing, and memory alffailed; and his life be¬ 
came a blank, though easy and free from pain. But tho 
light, though to human sight dim and flickering, still 
burnt on within; and what few words he could mumblef 
out were such as became a Christian soul. Tho sound¬ 
ness of his faith, however, is not displayed by what ho 
said upon his death-bed, but by the consistency of his 
godly life. He himself, and rightly, attached but little 
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importance, as such, to death-bed utterances; so that 
when, in his hearing, inquiry was made as to the manner 
in which believers letft this world, he was wont to say : 
“ Tell me not how the man died, but how he lived.” 
Sensible to the last, at length the feeble lamp went out, 
and he sank to sleep, December 21, 1807, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. His body lies buried 
in a vault of his church—a fitting resting-place. 
Eound his tomb roars and boils the tiije of London 
commercial life, amidst which, during his lifetime, it 
was his especial delight to minister. 

As a writer, Newton is clear and connected; but 
being self-taught, and possessing but little of the 
learning of the schools, wo cannot expect to find cither 
deep erudition or expanded thought. He continued 
to be the plain, honest sailor, who, having been fully 
convinced of the truth himself, laboured diligently 
and uninterruptedly ^o convince others. Good sense, 
a kind heart, and earnest piety, make up a character 
which commands both love and respect. And though 
lie has no claim to be ranked in the same category of 
usefulness as an Augustine or a Bernard, and has 
nothing of the organising power of a Wesley, or the 
eloquence of a Wliitefield, his w^onderful conversion and 
V5arnest life entitle him to a subordinate place in a 
group which includes these great names as its prin¬ 
cipal figures* 
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fTHE DESPISED EXALTED. 


nARLES SIMEON was the fourth and 
youngest son of Richard Siq^ieou and Eliza¬ 
beth Hutton. His parents were of good 
family, being descended from tlie Simeons 
of Pyrton, in Oxfordshire. His brothers were Richard, 
who died young; John, senior Master in Chancery, 
and in 1815 created a baronet; and Edward, a mer¬ 
chant of London, and bank-director, who amassed a 
large fortune. Charles, the y<mngest, was Jborn at 
Reading, September 24, 1759. Of his early history 
little is known he was educated at Eton, and was in 
duo course admitted on the foundation, and, when 
hineteen yqars of age, succeeded to a scholarship at 
King’s College, Cambridge. As a schoolboy, he 
was remarkable for his energy and vigour. Horse¬ 
manship was his favourite exercise,—few persons 
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kmOj or m^dre akilful in the maiuigeiDent of one. In 
fta1» of activity < and strength, he was pre^hient. 
His old friend, Dr. Goodall, writes to him ; “ I doubt 
if you could now snuff a candle with your feet, or 
jump over half a dozen chairs in successionand then, 
in Latin, follow these words: “ But why do I remind 
you of these things ? at seventy-three, we are admo¬ 
nished that we have something better ^to think of.” 

He was not, however, a great favourite with his 
jschool-fellows; for, as a boy especially, he exhibited^ 
some peculiarities of temper which provoked their 
ridicule. He was vain, impetuous, and self-conscious; 
and these were faults which dimmed, to « eertain 
extent, his real exoellenoes. In after life, also, the 
imperfections o^ his character are to bo found in 
the display of these same faults, or rather foibles; 
but perhaps in this very circumstance is to be dis¬ 
cerned the power of that Spirit which dwelt within 
him. Few men lived more consistent Christian lives 
than he did, or more completely overcame defects of 
eharaoler, which, neverfhelese, remained apparent to 
Ihe very end of bif life. He was irascible, also, and 
would, in the heat of pftesion,saythingh which, in cooler 
moments, he would retract; and, as too often happens, 
these outbursts of temper were occasioned by the veriest 
trifles. But in this is manifest the power of hk re¬ 
ligions experience, that, as his character matured, ho 
became less subject to this faulty and more znorc 
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displayed his kind and forgiving temper. It might 
have been expected that saeh a man would have 
flometimes excited to revenge,*—«nd Simeon often 
received very great •provocation; bnt if he spoke 
unadvisedly, he rarely or never acted unkindly. 

He has left behind him an autobiography, in whidi 
be speaks of his early life in language of strong re¬ 
probation : My vanity, my lolly, my wickedness,” 
he says, God alone knoweth, or can bear to know.” 
But it does not appear, however just his judgment of 
himself may be from the point of view whidi a Christian 
will adopt in self-examination, that, judged of by the 
standard a biographer must take, it can be admitted 
without qualification. He was regarded by his^ masters 
and school-fellows as steady and earnest; and though, 
no doubt, not always rising superior to the tempta¬ 
tions with which his boyish life was surrounded, his 
general conduct was such as to merit the esteem ^ 
his companions. 

His first rising convictions began at school. About 
two years before he left, one of the fast-days on aecount * 
of the American war was appointed to be obseruedl »Ho 
was partioukrly strudt with the idea of a whole ^on 
uniting in fiwtiftg and prayer, and regarded himself 
as one who'more e^eeially seecbd humiliation, mi • 
account of owp sins. Accordingly, he spent the 
day with unusmd sitrietoeess; shuttiDg himself up within 
his study, and contenting himself, in the matter of 
food, with a single hard-boiled egg. ^M'rom this 
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says a school-fellow, his dress and manners 
became more plain and unfashionable; he also kept 
a small box, fitted with different compartments, into 
one or other of which, when he had said or done any 
thi6g he considered wrong, he would put money for the 
poor.” The existence of this box became known to his 
school-fellows,who made a song about him, ridiculing 
his strictness and devotion, the chorus of which con¬ 
tained an allusion to this box. The^ ridicule so far 
prevailed upon him, that ho gave up something of his 
^strictness—he speaks in his autobiography as if entirely ^ 
but this was hardly so. The good seed was ^bout to 
spring up and grow, and bear fruit to perfection. 

On his arrival at King’s College, he was informed 
that he would he expected in about three weeks’ time 
to attend the holy communion. He considered him¬ 
self sadly unfit for so sacred an ordinance, but at once 
set himself to prepare. He bought The Whole Duty 
of Man ,—the only religious book of the kind he knew 
of,—and spent the three weeks in preparation sc 
earnest, that he made himself quite ill with reading 
and fasting and prs^eit His first communion was 
received in fear and trembling, under a deep sense 
of his own unworthiness; but it was a blessed one, 
nevertheless. From that day forward, he never re¬ 
lapsed ; and, before the Easter communion, he knew 
something of the blessedness of a heart at peace with 
Ood. 

The service in his college-^chapel was a great 
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source of comfort to him. At that time there wa» 
much to bo desired in the way of reverent per^ 
formance in this, as in other <9ollege-chapels in 
Cambridge; and that most noble and magnificent 
building—which none can behold without a feeling 
of awe—was profaned by the carelessness of those 
who wei'e unworthy of the sanetiiaiy in which they 
ministered: but a devout heart«can find spiritual 
food in circumstances where others are only coldness 
and deadnoss. Matters at King’s College are now, and 
have been for many years, in aHery different state in thig 
respect; and the writer, remembering the many hours 
of devotion spent in this chapel when his own was closed 
in vacation-time, can fully indorse tlie sentiment of this 
man of God, that, if we do not enjoy the Liturgy, it is 
not from defects in it, but from our own want of earnest¬ 
ness,—for no prayers in the world could be better 
suited to our wants, or more delightfiil to our souls.” 

There was displayed in him that same desire to 
benefit others which is so marked a cliaracteristio of 
earnest religious impression^ Those not conversant ' 
with the habits of the UnivereitJ’ of Cambridge, need 
to be told tha^ the students are there waited on by 
elderly female servants, known as ‘‘bed-makers.” A 
very stringent code of etiquette, which no student can « 
venture to ^ toegleet, regulates the relation between 
bed-maker and undergraduate, and is found ef¬ 
fectually to prevent any of the possible evils which 
might otherwise arise. Simeon’s zeal and earnest- 
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. ness was able to oyercome a difficnltj’ which must 
have bewi very great to one so sensitive. He 
formed a Bible-class among the bed-makers of the 
coUegew He says: adopted a measure which 

mifet have appeared most singular to others, and 
which perhaps a more matured judgment might have 
disapproved; but I acted in the simplicity of my hearty 
and I am persuaded God accepted it at my hands. I 
told my servant that, as she and the ^ other servants 
were prevented almost entirely from going to church, 
J would do my best t|| instruct them on a Sunday 
evening, if they chose to come to me for that purpose. 
Several of them thankfully availed themselves of the 
offer, and came to me.” His labours seem to have 
been productive of little benefit to his hearers, but these 
opportunities were not lost upon himself. 

In the long vacation,—which at Cambridge ex¬ 
tends from June to October,—ho went home. He 
was greatly desirous of introducing family prayers; 
but, fearing that neither his fiither nor brother would 
assent if he applied directly to them, he assembled 
the servants for worShi^in his own room, leaving it 
to his brother to join him or not, as ^ pleased. To 
his great joy, his brother cordiallyseeonded his efK)rts, 
and his father made no objection: and thus this good 
and pious custom was introduced into the househokL 

On Sunday, the 26th of May 1782, he 

was ordained. Being now a fellow of bis college, he 
needed no speciaLeare; the college-title, as it is called^ 
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being always deemed sufficient. Ho was anxious, 
however, to work to the utmost, and he served in 
the church of St. Edward, in tbo town of Cam¬ 
bridge, as curate. He had attended regularly at 
St. Edward’s for some time, and, being the only 
gownsman there, expected that Mr. Atkinson, the 
incumbent, would take some notice of him; but 
he waited for a considerable time before the desired 
opportunity occurred,—indeed, he had now been in 
Cambridge three years, and had never found a 
single friend like-mifided. ^t length Mr. Atkinson 
asked him to come and drink tea with him, inviting 
also a friend to meet him. The conversation did not 
at that time take a serious turn, but the introduction 
enabled Simeon to ask Mr. Atkinson jn return; and 
it so happened, from the unexpected absence of a 
guest, that they were alone together. Simeon took 
the opportunity to give expression to his thoughts— 
speaking of himself as a sinner. Mr. Atkinson was 
struck by this. He had noticed the singular under-* 
graduate of King’s, and set him down as a pharisee; 
but he now at once opened His heart to, him; ^and the 
next day he introduced him to John Venn, who be¬ 
came a most intimate friend. John Venn introduced 
Simeon to his father; and in this pious and aged 
clergyman ^^he frvEmd one to whom he could look up 
for instruction and advice, and who had great influencio 
on his after lifr. 

, It appears that, during the eacly part of hiaoareeri 
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Simeon lived a strangely isolated life. The writer 
entered the university only four years after his death, 
and was at once inti^pduced to those on whom his mantle 
may be said to have descended. Several traditions were 
tfeen current as to what he had been in his undergra¬ 
duate days. It was said tliat at one time he was so com¬ 
pletely cut by his acquaintance, in consequence of his 
religious views, that he had not a single friend even 
in Cambridge, the place of all others where men form 
friendships which often last through' life. He w^as 
obliged, therefore, to take solitary walks; and it is 
related that, meeting a gownsman wlio spoke to 
him in a friendly way, he burst into tears at a 
circumstance so unusual, this being the first act of 
kindness he ha^ received for months. This may be 
an exaggerated statement, and worth no more than 
such stories commonly are; but its currency at that time 
is significant. His name, also, was contracted into a 
term of reproach; and the writer remembers that 

Sim” still lingered in the imiversity as a designa¬ 
tion of those more than usually serious and punctual 
in attendance on chapel and other religious duties. 
On one occasion, when the degrees were being con¬ 
ferred in the Senate-House, and wl^en, as is well known 
to Cambridge men, the undergraduates attending in 
the gallery are wont to express themselves somewhat 
freely and pointedly on men and things, a voice from 
this gallery proposed Three groans for the Sims.” 

What is a Sim?” shouted another voice in Teply. 
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“ Qui simulat*’—“ He who simulates’'—was the an¬ 
swer ; and this ready repartee saved the poor Sims 
from the groans called for, in the laughter which arose. 

Having now become acquainted with Mr. Atkinson, 
he undertook the cai'e of his church during the long va¬ 
cation. In the space of a month or six weeks, the church 
became quite crowded,—a fact the more to be noticed, 
as Cambridge is comparatively empty in the long 
vacation. On the very first day of his ministrations 
at St. Edward’s, a remarkable occurrence took place. 
In returning from clfurch, he was arrested by the loud 
wrangiing of a man and his wife, who lived in a naK 
row thoroughfare called St. Edward’s Passage. The 
door being open, he entered the house, and expostu¬ 
lated with them on the sin of absenting themselves 
unnecessarily from the Lord’s house, and disturbing 
by their unseemly conduct those who had been there. 
He then knelt down to pray for them; and persons 
passing by, attracted by the novelty of the scene, 
gradually collected, until the room was full. 

His own family were, however, offended at his 
zeal, and remonstrated with him: but his cc^victions 

" m 

were too deep to be thus shaken; and in a while they 
all became such asi he himself was, won over by his 
goodness. His eldest Jbrother was taken ill, and« 
Charles h^tened to him. The others would have kept 
him away at th^t time, fearing lest he should disturb 
his mind; but Bichai'd was comforted and edified by his 
brother’s ministrations, and departed in peace. His 
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father was inconsolable during the progress of the last 
illness; but, after his son’s death, be too found com¬ 
fort and resignation^ It seemed desirable that Charles 
should now reside with bis &;ther, and evety thing 
was airangcd, so that he was on the point of leaving 
Oxbridge. But just at that time the incumbent of 
Trinity Churchy Cambridge, died* He asked his 
father to make application to the Bishop of Ely, the 
patron, for the presentation,—which he did. The 
' parishioners wished for the appointment of a Mr. 
Hammond, who had been curate,^vhom they immedi¬ 
ately appointed lecturer, and petitioned the bishop in 
his favour. The living, without the lectureship, was 
not worth more than 50Z. per annum. The bishop, 
considering that, the parishioners had not done right 
|in filling up the lectureship before they petitioned him, 
refused to present Mr. Hammond under any circum¬ 
stances, and Simeon was appointed. But the parish 
were so angry, that for years he could make but little 
way with them. Ho doubt, also, there was some fault 
<^on the other side. His manner was peculiar,—and, 
in those days, displays of fervour in the pulpit were 
not usual; but the faults were superficial, the religion 
was deep. 

f Li the year 1786, hsr preached before the uni¬ 
versity for the first time. His friends came, afraid lest 
he should say something that would give ofience; his 
enemies, and there were many, were on the watoh, ta 
find occasion against him. The gallesy was crowded 
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with undergradnates, some of whom came, it is said| 
to scrape —an unseemly interruption of the preacher, by 
movements, apparently accidental, of the feet upon 
the iloor—at that period not unusual, but now alto¬ 
gether a thing of the past But, after a few opening 
sentences, all were riveted by the earnestness of the 
preacher and the cleaniess of his expression. Of two 
young men who had come as scoffers, one was heard 
to say to thc^ other: “ Well, Simeon is no fool, how¬ 
ever.” “FoolI” replied his companion; “did you 
ever hear such a sermon* before ?” This continued 
opposition, however, was of great service to him—^he 
could even rejoice in it, as teaching him that humility 
and self-abnegation which he was conscious he so 
much needed. He had, indeed, a good deal to bear 
beside the opposition from his parishioners before 
spoken of,—the undergraduates would offen create a 
disturbance in his church. Simeon had introduced 
an evening service; and this, though now so common, 
was then regarded as a novelty, and supposed to savour 
of Methodism. It was principally at this service that thd 
interruption took place. He u^ accordingly, immedi¬ 
ately on the conclusion of the service, to go to the great 
north door, and apprehend any gownsman who should 
insult, as they sometimes members of the cpngrei- 
gation aa they leff the church. He would entreat 
those who wm inclined to resist not to make him 
ask their names. If Hay stDl proved obstinate, be 
would direct them; to call cm him the next morning,— 
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and no instance occurred of refusal. On one occasion, 
an undergraduate broke a window, and then immedi¬ 
ately after entered the church. This was an outrage 
not to be suffered, and Simeon appealed to the vice- 
chancellor of the university, who offered to proceed 
with the ctlprit in any way that Simeon should desire. 
To have sent him away from the university—the 
usual punishment for a very serious offence—would 
have been to blight all his prospects. S^imeon there¬ 
fore insisted that the young man should read a written 
apology publicly to the congregatibn for his bad con¬ 
duct; and as, naturally, he did not read it Very 
distinctly, Simeon afterwards read it out himself. 
This well-timed act of severity proved sufficiently 
deterrent, and the congregation were not again 
annoyed. ^ 

The record of Simeon’s life is indeed a remarkable 
illustration of our motto: it was an instance of what 
might bo accomplished by patient continuance in well¬ 
doing. Gradually, but unceasingly, did he win his 
Way to the end of a long life, until at length few men 
were mor^ respected and honoured than he. .Yet the 
road was an uphill one; and for years he met witli 
the most strenuous opposition from those who were of 
a different school ftom hisiteelf. The truth was, that 
a reform was much needed at that time within the 
Church. Those who were called High Churchmen 
then were very different indelK from those who beai* 
that name now; and, if opposed to the Evangelicals, of 
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that time, they would certainly have had little more 
sympathy with those whom we now call High Church¬ 
men. They were High Chureh, in a theoretical 
attachment to the formularies of the Church; but did 
very little indeed to carry out her principles into 
practice. The services in the churches—at least, in 
country churches—^were, with some happy exceptions, 
performed in a veiy slovenly manner. The vestments of- 
the Church v^re a surplice,—too often not over-clean, 
—with hood, hut without stole, and the academical 
gown at the sermon."^ The hymnal was Brady and T^te, 
sung to the monotonous notes of a grind-organ, or 
the more elaborate, but hardly less artistic, perform¬ 
ance of a village-choir. If an anthem was attempted, 
“ Vital Spark” was regarded as the highest expression 
both of musical ^ and spiritual devotion. The rubric 
before the Communion Service, which directs that it 
be administered three times a year at least, was read as 
though to be understood not much more often than three 
times. Such architectural deformities as whitewash, 
sash-windows, and high deal pews, reigned every wherd^ 
supreme^ The writer, indeed^ recollects bemg taken^ 
as a child, to what was then a fashionable church, in 
a fashionable watering-place: the ecclesiastical ar¬ 
rangements were such as would, no doubt, be pro^ 
nounced liecidedly “ low,” by an Anglican of the 
present day; but the ^ctacle of two clerg 3 niien, in 
clean surplices, scarfs, hoods, kneeling at a commu¬ 
nion-table, covered with a bright crimson communion- 
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doth, witih the accessories of carpet, kneeling^stools, 
and morocco-bound service-books, was to him an un¬ 
wonted display of rkual magnificence. At the clmrcli 
in which he was accustomed to attend, the Com¬ 
munion Service was invariably read from the desk, it 
being alleged that the chancel was so blocked up with 
pews and galleries, that the service would liave been 
inaudible if read at its proper place. The worship 
was of a piece with its accessories. Th^ prayers were 
read in a perfunctoiy and slovenly way; the sermons 
wpre written compositions, without life or unction; 
and if sometimes possessing the merit of being short, 
they were always afflicted with the defect of being 
tedious. 

It was Simeon and his followers w'ho were the 
leaders of a reform in these mattenij; and they began 
with the sermons. This was but natural. Simeon’s 
power was that of a preacher; and his peculiar excel¬ 
lence was a lucid arrangement of his matter, joined 
with an earnest statement of evangelical truth. He 
^enjoyed special facilities for making his mfiuence 
felt. Hib ministry wa!& attended *by those destined to 
orders. He for years, wiih increasing popularity and 
usefulness, held meetings amongst the undergraduates, 
‘with the express object of preparation for the ministry. 
There was, as he advanced in life, an en^gy and 
sincerity of manner, whioh^pve him a more than 
fatherly authority over tho pwing men who came up 
from year to year. He was perpetually engaged in 
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finding suitable ouraeies for tliose who were desirous 
of entering the ministry. He watched over those 
newly ordained, and gave them^most valuable sug¬ 
gestions as to voice, manner, and disposal of time. 
He urged all to pursue diligently the studies of the 
university; and thus many of those he sent forth 
went to their work with all the advantages which 
high academical distinction conferred. No won¬ 
der, then, that he won his way. Yet it was uphill 
work. The prejudice against him and his ministry 
was very strong, oas the following circumstance, 
known to the writer, will testify. A yomig mini 
applied to a clergyman in the metropolis for his 
curacy, with a title to orders. His abilities were 
oven then known to be considerable; and he after- 
wards took a hi^h position both as a preacher and 
parochial clergyman. His testimonials were of the 
highest character; and all other arrangements being 
satisfactorily concluded, a personal interview was asked, 
and intending incumbent and curate were mutually 
pleased with each other. The latter was about to leaveo 
the room, when the former said, I had foj^gotten to 
ask one question: What church did you attend sA 
Cambridge ?” “ Trinity,’* was the reply. ‘ ^ Then, air, 
1 regret to say that 1 must consider our negotiatioi^ 
at an end.” But this opposition died slowly away; 
and, not luaay^ars after this circumstance ocourr^, 
there were few. men wh^gwould not have listened with 
respect to a recommendation of Mr. Simeou’s. 
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His personal kindness was great; and many were in¬ 
debted to him for help towards their studies. Amongst 
others, Henry Kirk^ White, the poet, whose biography 
will be touched upon subsequently, was enabled to 
^ter^ the university, and largely experienced, during 
his short* course, the fatherly care, as he terms it, of 
Simeon, who watched the rising talent and earnest 
‘ piety of the young genius. David Brown, Henry 
Martyn,' John Sergeant, Thomas Thomason, Bishop 
Corrie, and others still living, of equal repute with 
these, were happy to call themselves disciples of this 
good man. ^ 

Simeon was a great promoter, and in part founder, 
of the Church Missionary Society, the Bible Society, 
and the Society .for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews. In this last he always took especial interest, 
and was for many years its main stay. The peculiar 
principles of all these societies are well known, as 
they have now been long before the world; and that 
they have done good service in the cause of Christ’s 
Gospel, no earnest Christian, whatever be his views, 
can doute. Simeon wa3 always an attached member of 
the Church to which he belonged. It is quite true 
that he gave some offence to the High Churchmen of 
Jiis day by preaching, when north of the Tweed, in 
some of the Presbyterian sanctuaries, alleging that, as 
the king attended service in Presbytj^rian churches, 
the clergyman might do so’ too. But > it is a curious 
incident in the history of religious pu^ty^ and one 
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which deserves careful consideration, that there were 
liigh Presbyterians as well as high Episcopalians; and 
these had sufficient influence to obtain the enactment 
of a rule, by which Anglican clergymen are restrained 
from preaching in Presbyterian pulpits. The rule, 
indeed, was general; but it was felt that it was aimed 
principally at Simeon. The irregularities, however, 
of which he was guilty, w'ere not only slight and, 
excusable in themselves, but were confined to the 
earlier years of his ministry. Aj 9 an earnest man and 
an honest man, he of course did all he could to forward 
his OW 21 views; and thus ho became the leader of tlfb 
modern Evangelical school of the Church of England. 
How well that school did its work is evident in the 


state of things we now behold,—multiplied services, 
earnest congregations eveiy where. Ajid if the fol¬ 
lowers of this good man—going, as foUowers are wont 
to do, beyond the teachings of their master—have 
seemed to underrate the value of the apostolical order 
of their Church, then that High-Church revival we 
are now witnessing will supply this lack,—and the 


time will come, though not yej, when it to(j will be 
contemplated from a distance sufficiently great to behold 


its real proportions. It will then bo seen that the 


Lord of the Church over accepts what is really good 


and scriptural in every Church movement, and purges 
out the ei^rs of those who take part in it, that thus 
Ihey may bring forth more fruit 

‘As Simeon rose into eminence, so does his life 
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follow the law of biographies^ and become less and less 
eventinl; but, in its way, it was, perhaps,i^ one of the 
most.successful ever recorded. ‘‘Contrast,” writes 
Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, “ the commencement and 
clos^ of his course. Ho stood for . many years alone; 
he was long opposed, ridiculed, shunned; his doctrines 
were misrepresented, his little peculiarities of voice 
and manner were satirised, disturbances were raised 
in his church; he was a person not taken into ac¬ 
count, nor considered in the lighiP of a regular 
clergyman in the Church. Sadr was the beginning of 
things; but mark the close. For the last portion of 
his ministry, all was rapidly changing. He was 
invited repeatedly to take courses of sermons before 
the university. The same great principles that he 
preached were avowed from almost every pulpit 
in Cambridge. His church was crowded with stu¬ 
dents. ... In 1835, the university went up to pre¬ 
sent an address to the king. *The vice-chancellor wished 
him to attend ; and when the members of the Senate 
were assembled, he made public inquiry whether he 
was pregent, that he nfight be presented to his majesty, 
and publicly expressed his regret that illness had 
prevented him from attending.” 

His aim, however, was as steady as his principles; 
he from the first determined to sacrifice every thing 
for the work’s sake. He never married. His la¬ 
bours were absolutely without emolument for half a 
century. He refused all the livings in tlie gift of 
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his college, which came to him in right of his fellow¬ 
ship,—sonlD of them involving positions which almost 
any other man would have taken as^ matter of course. 
' He persuaded his elder brother not to leave him his 
fortune, because^ had he done so, he would have been 
compelled to vacate his fellowship, and with it his post 
of usefulness in the university. He devoted all the 
large property which he inherited, or made by the sale 
of his writings, to the work in which he was engaged, 
content to discharge the simple, unostentatious duties 
of a fellow resident <n the university: the greatest 
change' in his life being, apparently, removal ft 
another sot of rooms in his college, a little more con¬ 
venient for his classes, and commanding a little more 
quiet for private devotion. 

In this most useful life, he survived to tlie age of 
seventy-eight. He remained hale and strong almost 
to the last; and though, as eternity drew into sight, 
ho thought more and more seriously on the great 
change, there was no sensible diminution of animation 
and energy in his sermons and lectures. On Thurs¬ 
day evening, September 15, he preached as u^al, and 
again on Sunday; on Tuesday, he was in high health 
and spirits, and talked of the journey he proposed to 
take the next day to Ely with great delight. But, 
even now there-was a presentiment upon him that 
his time was near at hand. He had been appointed 
select preacher for the November following, and ho 
spoke as if he jenew that the labour of this duty would 
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in some measure exhaust his strength. Dr. Allen had 
just been appointed Bishop of Ely, and Simtfon was anx¬ 
ious to pay his rei^ects to his new diocesan. The day 
fixed for this visit—Wednesday, September 21—^was 
damp ^nd chilly; and Simeon, trusting to his health and 
vigour, was more thinly clad than usual. The bishop 
received him with marked kindness and attention, and 
proposed that they should go over the cathedral to- 
gether. They lingered too long, and Simeon took a 
chill, which displayed itself the following day in a vio¬ 
lent attack of rheumatism. H(? was unable to preach 
hs usual in the evening, for which service'* he had 
prepared a discourse on the words, “ Lord, teach us to 
pray” (Luke xi. 1). This was the last subject he ever 
prepared for tjie pulpit. 

Saturday, September 24, was his birthday; he 
had entered his seventy-eighth year. He rose early, 
and, though still very feeble, was better, and by degrees 
so far recovered, that hopes were entertained that he 
was convalescent. But a relapse came on about the 
middle of October, and he was again confined to his 
bed; and on Fridayf October 21, all hope pf recovery 
was taken away. But he could still lay firm hold of 
the hope which was in him. • He said, as his friends 
spoke of the prospect before him, I have not a doubt 
or fear. I cannot have more peace.” A large 
number of persons were in tha room, and he 
said nothing more at that time; but when they were 
gone, he spoke to the friend whom he took chiefly into 
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his confidence, and expressed his desire that ho might, 
when his Fast moments arrived, bo left alone. Ho 
was the more urgent, as it appeared to him that his 
friends had come into the room expecting his immediate 
dissolution. He said : I wish to be alone with my 
God, and to lie before Him as a poor, wretched, hell¬ 
deserving sinner,—^yes, as a poor, hell-deserving sinner; - 
but I would also look to Him as my all-forgiving God, 
as my all-sufficient God, as my all-atoning God, as my 
covenant-keeping God. There I would lie before 
Him, as the vilest of tfie vile, and the lowest of the lo\^ 
and the poorest of the poor. Now, this is what I have 
to say,—I wdsh to be alone; don’t let people come 
romid, to get up a scene.” 

But the end was not just yet. Oh* tho following 
day he rallied, and began to make preparations for 
the November sermons. On tho Wednesday fol¬ 
lowing, he was worse again; and this time he felt that 
the messenger had come which was really to call him 
to his rest. Tho decree has,” ho said, ‘‘ gone forth; 
from this hour, 1 am a dying man. Death is far ^ 
sweeter tlmn life, under such (Srcumstances.* I will 
wait patiently for my dismission.” His time was 
spent in meditation on Scripture, especially during the 
sleepless hours of night. At this time, also, occurred * 
the' anniversary sermon for the Jews, and he dictated 
a short address,* to be read to the undergraduates at 
their meeting, consisting principally of Scripture: 
Ezek. xxxvi, 22-24, Jer. xxxii. 41, Zeph. iii. 17, 
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Bom. xl. 28; and this was the last publjc act of his 
life. 

Ho was naturally anxious about his flock at Trinity, 
which he had tended for so many years, and accord- 
i?igly he wrote to the bishop, asking for the presenta¬ 
tion for one who, ho believed, would carry on his own 
good work. The bishop assented in the very kindest 
manner, intimating, at the same time, that, had no 
such request been made, it had been his intention to 
make the appointment Simeon suggested. 

, There was a rapid maturing of his cjiaractor from 
the beginning of his illness, and a corresponding dimi¬ 
nution of that haste and irritability which had often led 
him into unadvised, and perhaps unchristian, temper. 
Amongst other* instances, tlio following is character¬ 
istic. A follow of his own college, who had often 
grieved him by acts of discourtesy, was lying upon 
his death-bed, suffering acutely, and altogether in a 
state so wretched and distressing as to deter his friends 
from visiting him. Simeon sent to inquire after 
him eveiy day, with some kind expression of sym¬ 
pathy. ^ Ho could not forbear observing, “Well, 
Simeon does not forgot me, but sends daily to inquire 
after me, ill as he is.” 

During the last few days, he suffered greatly; but 
these pains of death did not causo him to fall from 
his hope. “ Do you,” he asked of his friends, “ see 
any sting of death here ? Ho, it is all taken away. 
Does not tliis prove that my principles are not founded 
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on fancies or enthusiasm, but that there is a reality 
in them ?—and 1 find them sufBcient to support me 
in death.” • 

On Friday, November 11, several sympathising 
Mends stood beside him, lamenting his protracted 
sufferings. He was unable to speak; but being 
lifted up from his bed, he clasped his hands together, 
in the attitude of devout prayer; ho then stretclied 
them towards^ his friends, and thus took his final 
leave. The following day, he still lived, but was 
unconscious j^and af two o’clock on Sunday, when 
the great bell at St. Mary’s was tolling for the 
university sermon, with a faint struggle, the spirit 
departed. 




HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

*Fa\ih not striving lawfully. 


"Bead ye that run the awful truth 
With which I charge my page,— 

A worm is in the bud of youth,* 

And at tlie root of age.” 

"*Tis the only discipline we are bom for; 

All studies else aie but as circular lines, 

And death the centre where they must all meet.” 

CowPEB and Massinger, 
quoted by Southey. 
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♦ _ a 

E have already been introduced to tlio 
undergraduate of St. John’s College who, 
by the kindness of Simeon, is able to pur¬ 
sue bis studies at the university. Wo 
propose now to give some details of his life. Ho 
serves as an example of those who attend to the 
injunction, Whatsoever thy band findetli to do, 
do it with all thy might;” but he forgot that other 
aphorism, ^‘Be not over-wise,” and so destroyed 
himself. * 

Hcniy Kirke White was* bom in Nottingham, 
March 21, 1785. His father was John Whita||a 
butcher in that town; and his mother, whose maiden 
name was Mary Neville, was of a respectable Staf* 
fordshire family. At three years of age, ho went to a 
school kept by a Mrs. Garrington. Young as he was, 
his good, kind-hearted schoolmistress perceived tliat 
she had no common child to instruct, and prophesied 
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his future eminence. He thus describes his school- 
experience : 

*' Much did I giieve'on that ill-fated morn, 

When 1 wafi first to school reluctant borne. 

Severe I thought the dame, though oft she tried 
'^o soothe my swelling spirits when 1 sighed; 

An(l'oft, when harshly she reproved, I wept, 

To my lone corner broken-hearted crept, 

And thought of tender home, where anger never kept. 

But soon inured to alphabetic toils, 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles; 

First at my form, my task for ever tjTie, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew; 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 

Held me a pattern to the dunce's s%ht. 

And, as she gave my diligence its praise. 

Talked of the honours of my future days.** 

■ 

These lines were written, probably, when he was about 
fifteen, and certainly justified the complacent pro¬ 
phecies of his schoolmistress. To her, indeed, in the 
same poem, he ascribes his leaning towards poetry. 
Sho would tell her pupils stories 

“ of innocence foredoomed to bleed, 

Of‘.tricked guardians'*bent on bloody deed, o 
Of little children murdered as they slept; 

While at each pause we wrung our hands and wept. 

* « # # * 

Beloved moment! then *twas first I caught 
The first foundation of romantic thought, 

Then first I shed bold fancy’s thrilling tear, 

Then first that poesy charmed mine infant ear.** 

When about six, he was removed to the school 

# 
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of the Rev. John Blanchard, the best in Nottingham* 
Here he learned writing, arithmetic, and French. At 
seven years of age, he wrote a tal^ of a Swiss emigrant, 
which ho gave to the servant. This girWas his pupil; 
he would quietly creep into the kitchen, and teach her 
to read and write. When he was about eleven, ho 
wrote a separate theme for every boy in his class, which 
consisted of about twelve or fourteen. The quality 
was so supeijor to that usually produced by the boys, 
that the master expressed surprise, saying he had never 
Jsnown them write ^o well on any subject before. His 
genius, however, was but little appreciated at school; 
and one of the ushA informed his mother that ho was 
incorrigible, and that his teachers could do nothing 
with him. In consequertee of some di^Forenccs between 
Mr. Blanchard and his father, ho was removed; and, 
had it not been that his next instructor judged more 
favourably of him, ho would probably have become, 
what his father at that time wished to make him, a 
butcher in Nottingham. 

Henry had, during his school-time, to attend t<? 
his father’s business; and onePwholo day in«oach week 
was spent in carrying the butcher’s tray; but#his 
nature revolted from such a calling; and, as an « 
alternative, he was, at the ago of fourteen, placed 
in a stocking-loom. But he wanted some employ¬ 
ment which would occupy his brdin. His father was 
averse to this; but his mother listened sympathisingly 
to his complaints, and at length procured him the 
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situation of clerk in the ofBce of Messrs. Coldhnm 
and Enfield, solicitors and town-clerks of Nottingham. 
Here he was to serve two years before he was articled. 

He was n#w: advised to study the Latin language. 
Hts csmployers were in very large practice; and he 
consoientfously allowed nothing to come between him 
and his duty to them. Nevertheless, with the very little 
leisure at his command, he contrived, in ten months, 
to make such progress as to read Horace with tolerable 
facility. Ho also began Greek; and, to save time, would 
exercise himself in declining GreCk nouns and verbs 
as'ho went to and from the office; and thus, in'hours 
which others would have eonside^fc waste, he mastered 
this most difficult part of the language. From this 
time he contracted the habit of employing liis mind 
in study during liis walks, which he continued to tlie 
end of his life. 

His whole leisure was now devoted to intellectual 
improvement. He had a little room given him, which 
was. called his study; and here he took his meals. 
His mother began to be alarmed: she feared that 
such seveae and unrernkting application woul^ destroy 
his health; but he refused to listen. He certainly 
made wonderful progress. The greater part of his time 
\^as given to the duties of his profession,—in which 
he speedily became so well qualified, as to be most 
iiseful in his office, both in the knowledge and in the 
practice of the law. In addition, he studied Greek 
ani^ Latin. He was a good Italian scholar, and 
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Jiad acquired some knowledge of Spanish and Por- 
'tuguese. Ho had a respectable acquaintance with 
chemistry and general physics. ^He had given some 
little practice to drawing, and could play the piano 
by ear; but the fine arts were made secondary, lest 
they should interfere with more important objects. 

There was a literary society in i^ottingham at this 
time, to which, soon after leaving school, he endea¬ 
voured to obtain admission; but he was rejected, on 
thq ground youth. Alter repeated attempts and 
repeated failures, ho was elected a member, tlirough 
the interest of his friends. Soon after his election, "ho 
proposed to give 'th^||fociety a lecture. Tliis proposal 
w'as acceded to; but the society met far more to gratify 
curiosity than in any expectation of an intellectual 
feast. He lectured upon Genius for over two hours, 
speaking extempore. His audience were so charmed 
with his discourse, that he received the unanimous 
thanks of the society; and soon ailcr, ho was elected 
professor of literature. 

His diligence and earnestness in the profession ofo 
the law remained unabated; but now he begfjn to have 
higher aspirations, and to cast his eyes with longing 
toward the universities. He had begun at an early 
age to try his hand at literature. A periodical 
called the Juvenile Library offered from time to time 
prizes foar boyi^’ essays on various subjects. Henry 
used to enter the lists i and he obtained a prize of a 
silver medal for a translation from Horace at the age 
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of fifteen; and, the year after, a J>air of iwelve-inch 
globes, for an imaginary tour from London to Edin¬ 
burgh. He then . became a correspondent of the 
Mofnthly Mifror; and this introduced him to Mr. 
Capel Lbfft, and the • proprietor, Mr. Hill, They 
encouraged him, about the close of the year 1802, 
to prepare a little volume of poems for the press,— 
hoping that this publication, either by the success 
of its sale, or the notice it might excite^ would enable 
him to prosecute his studies at college, and so fit him¬ 
self for orders. * 

It was considered desirable that he should‘obtain 
a patroness for his book, to wlAl it should be dedi¬ 
cated. This would give him a certain preMige, in 
Nottingham e^ecially, which would doubtless be 
of service to him in the object which he had in 
view. The Countess of Derby was first applied to; 
but she courteously and kindly declined,—sending, 
however, two guineas, as a subscription to the work. 
The Duchess of Devonshire was next solicited to act 
as patroness to the young poet; and the manuscript 
was loft at Devonshire House, with a letter, notice 

was taken of it for some time; and poor Henry began 
to fear lest he should not only fail in his request, but 
close his manuscript as well. His brother Neville then 
went to Devonshire House, in hopes, if not of obtain¬ 
ing an interview, at least of recovering*the paj^ers. He 
called several times, but in vain; and at length, after 
waiting four hours, was able to get back from the ser- 
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vanis the precious manuscript, having ,tircd out tlioir 
insolence by his own importunity. ^ Tlio brotliers liacl 
now given up all thoughts of a dedj^cation, when they 
were urged ttx make ohe more trial. They obtiiined a 
letter of introduction to the Duclieas, who granted an 
interview, and gave consent to the volume being dedi¬ 
cated to her. In due course, the poems were printed; 
and the Duchess received,the usual presentation-copy, 
bound in morocco,—of which fto* notice was ever 
taken. 

The poems were jent to all the existing reviews, 
with a letter stating the object with which the poems 
were printed. The l/fontlily Revim took notice of 
the poems, indeed ; but only to condemn. Henry 
felt this bitterly, and wrote to remonstrate. But the 
criticism was not so disastrous as he expected it to be; on 
the contrary, it incidentally proved a groat benefit,—for 
the review called forth no less a champion than Robert 
Southey; who, seeing tlie real merit of the poems, 
and commiserating with tlie young author, wrote to 
offer his assistance, and aflerw'ards became his bio¬ 
grapher, and the editor of hie postliumous,works, 
—moved to this by the indignation which ho felt 
at perusing a criticism at once so cruel and so 
stupid.” 

The poems fell into the hands of several influential 
friends, wlio sndpavoured to forward his views; and 
interest was made for him at Cambridge, in order to 
obtain the necessary funds to enable him to enter the 
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university. Hopes were held out to him of success, 
and liis employers gave him a month’s leave of ab¬ 
sence, for the benefit of uninterrupted study and 
change of air. He took a small lodging in the vil¬ 
lage of Wilford, near Clifton Woods, on the banks of 
the Trent,—a place which he had already immortal¬ 
ised in his poem of “ Clifton Grove.” But at the end 
of the month intelligence reached him that the efforts 
made in his behalf had entirely failed. The disap¬ 
pointment was great. He considered that he had lost 
valuable time in his professiotfj and set himself with 
^greater zeal than ever to redeem the tftne thus 
wasted. Ho now allowed liiAclf no relaxation, and 
Bcai'cely any sleoj). He would road till one, two, 
or three in t^o morning, and then rise again at five. 
His mother used every effort to dissuade him from 
exertions which had now passed all bounds of pru¬ 
dence, but in vain. He would not listen; and liis 
disobedience in this respect was not long in bringing 
its own punishment Yet, bitter as his disappoint¬ 
ment was, he know how to use it aright. He touch¬ 
ingly sings the tale eff his own sorrow: 

PisapiKjiotment, come; 

Though from Hope’s summit hurled, 

Still, rigid nurse, thou art forgiven; 

For thou, aerore, wert sent from httawn. 

To voan me from tho wo^d— 

To turn mine eye 
I^m vanity, 

And point to scenes, of bliss which never dii^ 
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Come, Disappointment, come;' 

Thou art not stem to me; 

Sad monitress, I own thy sway; 

A votary sad, in early day, * 

1 bend my knee to thee. 

From sun to sun, 

My race will run: 

I only bow, and say, my God, Thy will be done.” 

He had learned.by this time where to go for con¬ 
solation ; altl^ugh, like many others, his practice 
was behind his prinoiples. 

Yet a great chadjge had already come over Henrj’g 
religiotiB views and feelings. He had adopted dcistical 
opinions, and was cafftess about all religion. He had 
a friend of the name of Almond, who afterwards be¬ 
came rector of St. Peter’s, Nottingham. It so hap¬ 
pened that Ml*. Almond, being accidentally present at 
a death-bed, was so struck with what he there saw of 
the power and influence of the Gospel, that ho deter¬ 
mined for the future to renounce all pursuits and 
friendships which would not conduce to his spiritual 
improvement. Amongst his frietids, the one he dreaded 
most to Hb^et was Henry Kirke^Whito, being^rtieu- 
larly afraid of his raillery. He anxionsly. shunned 
his company, until Henry—who would not suffer an 
intimacy to be broken off, he knew not why—called' 
upon him^' and asked him for what cause he now 
avoided himself* and others of his acquaintance with 
whom he had hitherto been intimate. Mt. Almond, 
who was reluctantly persuaded to see lum^ told him 
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that his religious views were now altogether changed, 
and intimated that he was a believer in revelation, 
and that he was pr3parcd to defend his opinions and 
conduct, if Henry would allow the Bible to be the 
^ord of truth and standard of appeal. Henry an¬ 
swered, “ Good God I you surely regard me in a 
worse light than I deserve.” His friend then pointed 
out that he had said this because, l^^ving heard him 
use some disparaging expression concerning the Scrip¬ 
tures, he imagined they could have no common 
ground; and then proceeded f&rther to unfold his 
views. Henry, evidently ill at ease, w’as impressed. His 
friend, instead of being assailed in a tone of triumph¬ 
ant superiority, as he expected to be, found Henry 
disposed to listen patiently to him; and they parted for 
that time, his friend putting into his hands Scott’s 
Force of I'ruth, This work produced little eflFect; but 
conscience accomplished what argument failed to do. 
He felt that there was no rest or happiness apart 
from the Gospel; and the conviction gathered strength 
from day to day. When Mr. Almond was about to enter 
the Ui^versity of Ca?nbridgo, on the eveipng before 
his departure, Henry requested that he would come 
up with him into his little study. As soon as they 
were alone, he burst into tears, and declared that his 
anguish of mind was insupportable. He entreated 
his friend to kneel down and pray, for him. They 
prayed heartily together, mingling their tears and 
supplications. When his fi-iond took leave, Heniy 
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exclaimed, “ What must I do ? You are tho only 
firiend to whom I can apply in this agonising state, 
and you are about to leavo me.^ My literary asso¬ 
ciates arc all inclined to Deism, and I have no one 
with whom I can communicate.*’ 

When Mr. Almond arrived in Cambridge, he en¬ 
deavoured to interest some persons in Henry’s behalf, 
who might be able to help him in what was tho great 
object of his life,—that of passing through the uni¬ 
versity, and talviug holy orders. At first, he was not 
very successful; but Dr. Dealtry, tho then matlic- 
matied lecturer of Trinity College, aiic} Henry Mtfr- 
tyn, who was at that time follow of St, John’s, inter¬ 
ested themselves in liis favour. Martyii was but a few 
years his senior, earnest and ardent, and took great 
interest in him ; he entered Ills name on liis own 
college,—a college wdiieli has had the honour of 
being i)reeminopt in its efforts to assist poor men of 
genius. Just at this time there seemed to be a little 
difficulty, but it was removed. White came up with 
an introduction to Mr. Simeon. At first, Mr, Simeon ' 
was averse to see him ; but an interview dispelled all 
difficulty; and by his generosity, and that of an un¬ 
known friend, the means were supplied to enable liim 
to enter at college. • 

Whita wa» a sizar of St. John’s College. In an¬ 
cient times, the.sizars at Cambridge, like the Bervitmrs 
at,Oxford, performed menial' duties; but this has 
long become obsolete,—-and a sizay now experiences 
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no other disadvantages than those which necessarily* 
attach to limited means; and if he be known to be a man 
likely to take a higH place in any of the examinations 
of the university, the open declaration' of poverty, 
which the acceptance of a sizarship implies, enables 
him to avoid many expenses, without in any corre¬ 
sponding degree diminishing his social status. Kirke 
White Wife, therefore, now in the most favourable posi¬ 
tion possible for accomplishing the end in view, and he 
at once began to work with his accustomed assiduity. 
Soon alter ho entered, a university scholarship was to 
be competed fori To obtain a university scholarship 
is considered a higher honour than the attainment of 
a college scholarship, because the competition, in such 
a case, is amongst the picked men of the whole uni¬ 
versity. He was advised, by those who knew his 
powers, to sit for this scholarship, and accordingly he 
set to work with such over-diligencej that, when the 
time came, his strength failed, and he was unable to go 
in to the examination. But this was not tho only disad¬ 
vantage : his college examination was impending, and 
he had given his attention to tho scliolarship subjects; 
and a failure at the annual college examination would 
have had a vciy disastrous effect upon his future 
'prospects. He had but a fortnight to prepare what 
other men had been about for several months. Again 
he read beyond his strength, and the time of 
examination went, with tears in his eyes, to his 
tutor, Mr. Oatton, to tell him that he could not go 
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into the hall to be examined* Mr. Catton advised 
him to hold on during the six days of examination, 
and by the help of strong medicines he did so, and 
came out first; but the effort was made at the ex¬ 
pense of his life. His health was now completely 
broken. Possibly, had he rested entirely during the 
long vacation, he might have recovered; but he still 
continued his studies. His college were so'gratifiecl 
with his diligence, that they offei*ed him a private 
tutor during the long vacation—a fatal gift, as this 
only incited him fib exertions which his strength 
could hot bear. To his own relatives he continued 
to write hopefully; but a letter to a friend reveals a 
different tale : there he speaks of palpitations, and 
nights of horror; how he could not bejir to bo alone, 
but craved for society, which most of his friends, 
reading men like himself, were too occupied to give 
him. At the end of the long vacation, he came to 
London; but the excitement of the metropolis did him 
harm, and he went back to college completely broken 
do^m in health. A few days after tho commence- • 
ment of t^rm, his brother was summoned to him; but 
he was then delirious. Tlie dying student recognised 
him but for a few moments, and sank into a stupor; 
and on Sunday, October 19,1^06, his spirit departed. • 
l^us died, the early age of twenty-one years, 
the victim of hi^ own excessive diligence, one of the 
finest spirits that the University of Cambridge, rich 
in a noblo roll of men known to fame, ever received 
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/IIto her bosom. Would that a more discriminating 
use of the noble talents committed to him had in¬ 
duced him to spare his strength I for had it bden 
more carefully husbanded, it may be the world and 
^he Church also should have had more fruit of them. 
But' who can refrain from sympathising with the 
struggles of this brilliant and earnest man? If White 
were wrong in not listening to his mother’s remon¬ 
strances,—and that he was wrong, none can doubt, 
—still it was a disobedience which had in it something 
noble and sublime. A university scholarship is an 
honour which conquering veterans in the walks of 
literature or science look back upon as not the least 
worthy of their triumphs. No wonder that White 
pursued even too eagerly the glorious prize. Beside, 
in his case, there was added to tlie inducements of 
emulation strong enough to incite those to exertion 
who have in wealth all that heart could wish, the 
necessity of obtaining his daily subsistence. In his 
case, university distinction meant not only fame, but 
bread. He yas swimming in deep waters, and he 
strove eo against tlitf' adverse stream as to dio of 
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exhaustion just as he reached the shore. If he bo a 
warning to a few ardent spirits not to tax tlieir strength 
too far,—a warning sometimes needed,—to very many 
ho is an example of diligence which, if it were more 
extensively imitated, though it might^not make dunces 
into poets, would transform many idle students into 
industrious scholars. 
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His character as a man and a Christian stood 
deservedly high. Indeed, his patrons wore such 
moro on the ground of his than of his talents# 
From Mr. Simoon and Ins college tutor, Mr. Catton, 
he received fatherly kindness. The latter, no doubt 
unaware how dangerously his health had been broken 
by excessive application, aggravated the mischief by 
the offer of that help in his studies which would have 
tended, under ordinary circumstances, to diminish liis 
burden. Simeon, we may be sure, thought moro of 
the piety of his pujtil than of his poetry,—and rightly : 
his poetry is like the immature bud or green fruit 
which tells us what, had it ever been gathered, the 
harvest would have been; but his piety was already 
mature. Irritability and youthful jn’ido had dis¬ 
appeared ; it was impossible for man to be more ten¬ 
derly patient of the faults of others, more uniformly 
meek, more unaffectedly liumblc, tJiau ho was; and 
if he subtracted unduly from hours which would 
have been moro wisely given to recreation or sleep, 
he never allowed his reading to trench on those givcif 
to devotion. If he did not olftain th0*eartUy laurels, 
because he did not strive lawfully, wo cannot doubt 
that faith unfeigned like his has entered into that 
glory which is incorruptible^ undefiled, and fadetli 
not away. 

The following fragment appears to be almost the 
last piece of poetry ho wrote—tlie subject being the 
Saviour^s life: 
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“ Thus far have 1 pursued my solemn theme; 

With self-rewexding toil, thus far have sung 
Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 
The lyre which I, in^orly days, have strung. 

And now my spirit faints, and I have bung 
shell, that solaced me in saddest hour, 

On the cypress, and the strings which rung 
With Jesu’s praise; their hoi'pings now are o'er, 

Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard no more. 

And must the harp of Judah sleep again? 

Shall I no more reanimate the lay ? 

O Thou who visitest the sons of men. 

Thou who dost listen when the humble pi'eyi 
* One little lapse suspend Thy last decree,— 

1 am a youthful traveller in the way. 

And this slight boon would consecrate to thee, 

Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am free/* 

This beautiful and touching fragment reveals to us 
plainly tlie faith in *whieh he died, though the over¬ 
cloudings of del^um prevented^ at his very last 
moments, any expression of it. He was ready for his 
departure; yet, as was natural in one called away so 
young, he casts one longing, lingering look behind.*^ 
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“If in so great'*variety of ways as the wit of man is easily able to 
find out towards any pyrpoae, and in so great liking as all men 
especially have unto those inventions whereby some one shall seem 
to have been more enlightened from above than many thousands, 
the Church did give every man license to follow what himself ima- 
gineth that God’s Spint doth reveal unto hi]m, or what he supposeth 
\hat God is lilsely to have revealed to some special person whose 
virtues deserve to be highly esteemed, what other effect could 
hereupon ensue but utter confusion in His Church, under pretence of 
being taught, led, and guided by His Spirit?”— Hooker, Ecc. 
Pol, Y. 11. 




LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, THE 
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N tho little Scotch town of Annan, near the 
Solway Firth, on the 4th of August 1792, 
was born Edward Irving,, the second son 
of Gavin Irving and Mary his wife. His 
father was a tanner—a respectable, well-to-do man. 
His mother, who was the ruling spirit of the house¬ 
hold, was a fine, dark, high-spirited Scotchwoman, 
whose handsome features survived, it is said, in the 
person of her son,. Of his early childhood little is 
recorded; and no event of iifterest occurred, except a 
narrow escape from drowning. The Solway is a 
broad arm of the sea at high w^ater; but when the 
tide is out, it meanders, diminished to a tenth of its 
magnitude^^through vast b^ks of sand. Tile tide, 
however, riset with dangerous rapidity, and acoidents 
to those who have strayed too far away from the 
high-tide line are infrequent It happened that 
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Edward and his elder brother Jolui had gone down 
with the intention of meeting their nncle^ G^orgo 
Lowlher. Biey began fishing for such sea-monsters 
as frequent that shore, and in that interesting pursuit 
forgot dbotli their uncle and the rising tide. While 
thus occuj^ied, a man came up to them, galloping at 
foil speed, who immediately seized on the astonished 
boys, and, throwing them across the horse’s neck,—for 
he was a man of vast strength,—did not draw rein 
%ntil they reached the shingle-bank; and then the 
boys found that it was their unble—who, pointing 
back, showed them that the waves were pouring over 
the place where tliey had just before been standing. 

At thirteen, Irving began his studies at Edin¬ 
burgh University, sfceompanied by his brother John, 
who was destined for the medical profession. No¬ 
thing, it appears, can be more different than the 
methods and modes of university life north and south 
of the Tweed. The Scotch universities are but a 
mass of class-rooms, museums, and libraries; the 
youths, or rather boys, who seek instruction in them 
being under no university control or discipliije what¬ 
ever. On the other hand, they are,—or, at least, in 
Irving’s time they were,—for the most part, really 
‘^tpoor scholars,” who, with limited means, live 
hard in their solitary lodgings, and look to their 
learning as a means of livelihood, to be made, avail¬ 
able os speedily as possible: in many cases seeking, by 
tuition or otherwise^ to earn didiething which may 
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sen^e as a help in the expense of their own educa¬ 
tion. * 

The Edinburgh session only Jasts frpm November 
to May, leaving tho whole summer free as a vacation- 
time ; or, more probably, for the labours of the self- 
supporting students, who thus are able to earn in 
vacation enough to support them during the months 
devoted specially to study. When these vacations 
arrived, the boys would send their boxes home by the 
carrier, and tl^emselves walk, as tho crow dies, acrosi 
country to their home. In after years, Irving greatly 
deligljtcd in such pedestrian excursions. In these 
■walks', he would stop at the cottages on his way, 
and share with their poor inhabitants the potato or 
2 )orridge he found thera This was afterwards of 
great service to him in his pastoral ministrations ; he 
could enter the houses of the poorer members of his 
flock with a loving and lofty friendliness which gave 
dignity as well as entrance to his message. 

At seventeen, he took his degree; but in Scotland 
the degree, in place of being, as in England, the pass- • 
port to orders, is only the first^stage. Four^ears are 
spent ere the degree is earned; but, after this, anotlier 
four must be added, of special preparation for the 
ministerial office: and from four to six months in * 
each of these four years are devoted to theology, He¬ 
brew, eccla^astioal history, and fether kindred studies. 
This very long and onerous eonrse could not be borne 
by the comparatively slender means of the Irving 
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family, without some extraneous assistance; and 
accordingly Edward did what almost all theological 
students are accustpmed to do—beganr to help him¬ 
self onwards daring the interval by teaching, Tliore 
was about to be established at Haddington a new 
schof^l, galled the Mathematicaland to this, with 
recommendations from Sir John Leslie, Irving was 
appointed master. He was then eighteen—a tall, 
ruddy, robust, handsome youth, cheerfully and kindly 
disposed. He soon won the confidence of his advanced 
pupils, and was admitted into th® best society of the 
town and neighbourhood. As a schoolmaster, ho was 
characteristically both. severe and gentle : ruling with 
a discipline somewhat stern in school; out of it, the 
companion and friend of his scholars. At Hadding¬ 
ton he remained two years. Thence he removed to 
Kirkoldy, a somewhat more important post, where he 
was attended with the same success as before. His 
scholars were attached to him, and playfully called 
themselves Irvingites—a name of very different im- 
^ port afterwards. Yet it appears that the careless and 
idle were^ treated with ^ little severity; sounds were 
sometimes heard which roused the indignant sympathy 
of the neighbours. It is said that, on one occasion, a 
carpenter, a man of great strength, entered the school¬ 
room, and, with an axe on his shoulder, and his shirt¬ 
sleeves turned up, ironically offered l^is assistance in 
the punishment depaitoent, with the words; Do 
ye want a hand the day, Mr. Irving ?” 
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One of his pupils at the school—for, according to 
the Scotch plan, boys and girls were taught together 
—was the eldest daughter of t]ie parish-minister, 
Isabella Martin. Not long after she ceased to be a 
pupil, he became engaged to her. Her father, the 
Rev. John Martin, was a man of deep piety, belong¬ 
ing to the religious school which in Scotland was then 
called the wild,” or highfliers,” in opposition to 
the moderates ;” a distinction apparently similar to 
that which obtained south of the Tweed between 
“Evangelicals” and*“High Church:” the “mode¬ 
rates” being, for the most part, so very moderate, 
that there was little of earnestness or devotion among 
them. There can bo no doubt that the friendship with 
the high-flying minister, and his intimacy at the manse, 
had considerable influence in forming Irving’s religious 
opinions; and, though those friends did not sympathise 
v/ith him in those peculiar views which he held at the 
latter part of his life, they remained, nevertheless, firm 
friends to the last. 

PIo had now completed his necessary college ex- ■ 
ercises, and was admitted to IVliat, in the tiQohnical 
language of the Presbyterian Church, are called “trials 
for license.” These endure half a ycEfr, and consist 
of various literary exercises, and a circular letter o^^ 
inquiry into character, the object of wdiich is to de¬ 
termine ooqdidate’s fitness for the work of the 
ministry;' and these proving satisfactory, ho has a 
license to preach, but is not ordained until he rbt 

Q 
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ceives a call, and has a dock of his own to which he 
may minister. 

In this way, Jrving was admitted, in the early 
part of the year 1815, to preach the Gospel; and “ he 
-"exercised his gift,” as the Scotch say, in Kirkaldy 
and other places, but with no great amount of success. 
The popular verdict was, that he had “ ower muckle 
gran’ner.” The good people of Kirkaldy had been 
used to a more plain and moderate style of preaching; 
and his lofty, and even turgid, eloquence flow over 
their heads. When, therefore, he officiated for Dr, 
ISlartin, there was a visible thinning of the congrega¬ 
tion, who little appreciated the dejDth of thought and 
power of expression which the young preacher must 
even then hav^ displayed, and which, with maturer 
judgment, and, it may be, deeper convictions, carried 
him, in after years, to an amazing popularity, though 
short-lived. 

There is, indeed, no means of judging what was 
the real state of his religious convictions at this 
period of his life; and we cannot, therefore, af¬ 
firm, though this is possible, that he faile^d to pro¬ 
duce convictions in others, because, as yet, he had 
them not himself. There is no such record existing in 
^his case, as we have found in other biographies, of 
that critical moment of conversion which forms the 
turning-point of the life. That in sqme way, and at 
some time, it must have taken place, we cannot doubt; 
but his was one of those spotless and blameless lives— 
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marred rather by defects of temper, and a certain lofty 
pride, than by what the world, at least, would call gross 
transgressions—a life in which thoro was no scope for 
a great and sudden outward change. If we j udge of his 
J^inions as they appear in his writings, we sliall probably 
come to the conclusion that his spiritual life matured 
slowly, and was personally of a high type; but that 
this lofty spirituality and high idealism were combinecl 
with a defecti^p judgment and love of the mystical, 
which would tend to leave him specially open to those 
errors into which he fjfterwards fell, and by which the 
closing •scenes of his life were rendered so bitterly 
tragical. 

In 1818, he left KirkalJy: teaching had become 
irksome to him, and he was anxious for a settled 
ministry of his own. He spent the intervening time 
in Edinburgh, attending upon ;the classes there. He 
had thoughts of taking up the missionary work of the 
Church, and sailing ■westward, to carry the Gospel to 
shores where it was as yet unknown. It was while 
his mind was in suspense that he was invited by Dr. 
Andrews, .minister of St. GeA'ge’s, Edinbitrgh, to 
preach in his church—the object being, apparently, 
to recommend him to the notice of Dr. Chalmers, 
who was in need of an assistant in Glasgow. He ‘ 
preached ai'cordingly, and not without some slight 
success; but a •considerable time elapsed, and he 
heard nothing more of Dr. Chalmers. In the inter¬ 
val, he again turned his thoughts to imssioitaxy enter* 
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prise; but apparently with the desire of further con¬ 
sideration, and perhajis, also, to occupy himself 
during a time of suspense and anxiety, ho sailed in 
a small coasting-vessel to Belfast. 

"^is Irish tour was accomplished, like his Scotclf^, 
on foot; walking as the crow flies, and finding 
shelter in the cabins of the peasantry. While in 
Ireland, Dr. Chalmers wrote, inviting him to go to 
Glasgow: but the date of the letter^ by the time it 
reached Irving, was some weeks back ; and, moreover, 
the object of the invitation was ^y no means distinct, 
iut it revived Irving’s failing spirit; he tit once 
wont to Glasgow, to find Dr. Chalmers absent, and 
thus to endure a still further jjcriod of suspense. Dr. 
Chalmers, on Ins return to Glasgow, proposed that ho 
should become his assistant at St. John’s. Irving 
assented, but, with chiiracteristic humility, said: I 
will preach to the people, if you think fit; but if they 
boar my preaching, they will be the first people who 
have borne with it.” Thus he was ready to give up 
tlio position ho so earnestly desired to fill, rather than 
be, as »Pj esbytorians*^ express it, intruded” on an 
unwilling flock. He was, however, generally well 
liked; but some people thought him rather flowery. 
It was thus, with little confidence in himself, and 
with somewhat careless indulgence on the part of his 
hearers, that Irving first began a i^egular ministra¬ 
tion; still, however, ortly as a candidate, or proba¬ 
tioner,—for the flock was not his own. 
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At Glasgow, his success was ratlicr tliat of a 
parish-priest than a preacher, Tho times were such 
as wore cnougli to try the motile of a pastor, and 
sliow clearly what manner of man ho was. It was a 
*})eriocl of commercial depression; work was slack, and 
there was much w^ant. The Glasgow work-pcoplo, in 
their hinigor, began to be seditious also, ami risings 
wore expected amongst them. It was tho work of 
Chalmers and^Iiwing to relievo this distress; and it* 
Avas an especially favourable incident in tho history 
of the commercial* metropolis of tho North, that 
it haef tho united services of two such men, so 
different and yet so at ono, as Chalmers and Irving. 
The former appears as tho statesman who could 
organise the machinery by which jthc destitution, 
both moral and spiritual, might bo reached, tho 
j)ractical man wlio knows how to do it; the lat¬ 
ter, his colleague, is not*, and never could bo, a 
practical man at all. He is an enthusiast; he is 
ready, in tho homes, not over-clean or savoury, of 
the poor, starving mechanics of Glasgow, to minister* 
tho Gosppl of the grace of Gotl; and ho enters them 
as a friend and a brother, with something of tho low¬ 
liness of an equal, and yet with the lofty superiority 
of ono who felt himself to be a messenger of the King 
of kings. Yet, when occasion served, ho could 
command ik certain noble craft, which, when men 
were inclined to resist, would catch them with guile. 
An instance is told of a radical and infidel cobbler, 
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whose family was amongst those committed to Irving’s 
special care. From him, Irving could elicit no re¬ 
sponse beyond a sull<sn “ liumph” of implied contempt, 
as he addressed his words to the trembling, almost 
deprecating, wife. One day, however, a piece of 
patent leather lying upon the bench formed an 
opening for discourse; Irving took it up, and re¬ 
marked upon it in somewhat technical language. At 
first, tlie man worked on in sullen sjlenco; but at 
length, exasperated by this apparent display of know- 
ledge, he contemptuously asked,What do ye ken 
about leather?” But Irving knew his duty td make 
all his studies draw one way; and accordingly he at 
once, aS became a tanner’s son, discoursed learnedly 
about that material. The shoemaker began to be 
interested; and thus a practicable breach was opened, 
at which, on a future occasion, other topics could be 
introduced. The man, al&, was curious to hear how 
one who knew so much about leather could preach; 
and on the following Sunday he made an ap})earance 
at churcli. The next day, Irving met him, and they 
walked tegether along*the street in friendly inverse. 
The victory was complete: his children went to 
school, his wife to kirk, in peace; and he himself, in a 
^iint of newly acquired Sunday blaqks,” soon be¬ 
came a regular and constant aUendant. His critique 
upon his new-found friend was characteristic: He’s 
a sensible inan yon, for he kens about leather.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that tliis 
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knowledge of leather, and cofiversations about it, indi¬ 
cated that it was merely by earnest, cordial good- 
heartedness that the preacher wdh his way, discours¬ 
ing of worldly things amidst his higher ministrations. 
He was himself, and he showed others that he was, 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of his office. As 
he entered a house, he would do so ever with the 
apostolic benediction, Peace be to this house. 
This was proifounced to be ‘^very peculiar, a thing 
nobody else did; it^w’as impossible not to remark it, 
out of.the way as it -was: but there was not one»of 
the agency [of visitors to the poor] who could make 
an objection to it; it took the people’s attention won¬ 
derfully.” And no marvel: it was no doubt felt to 
be genuine. The man came with a* blessing in his 
heart, and so on his lips. In the same way, ho would 
pronounce a blessing on each child of the house, lay¬ 
ing his hand upon his head, and saying, “ The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee.” But though solemn, he was 
never cold; he would enter keenly into the domestic^ 
difficulties and sufferings of Jiis people: he would 
give thaifks over their homely faro, and, in Ibrothorly 
fellowship, be not ashamed to partake of it. He had, 
indeed, little in his hand to give, but he gladly gave of 
that little, and, it is said, spent an unexpected legacy 
of some tweHtty pounds—it may have been a good 
deal more—in donations to those who needed amongst 
his flock. Thus it was, amidst tlio famishing mul¬ 
titudes of Glasgow, tliat he mitigated their sufferings 
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with the bread of life. Expressed in his own verbose 
and laboured eloquence, it was, that such application 
to the heart’s ailmeKits is there in our religion, and 
such a hold in its promises, and such a pith of endur¬ 
ance iii its noble examples, that when set forth by 
our inexperienced tongue, with soft words and kindly 
tones, they did never fail to drain the hqart of the 
sourness that calamity engenders, and sweeten it wjtli 
the balm of i^signatioii; often enlarga it with cheer¬ 
ful hope, sometimes swell it high with the rejoicings 
of,a Christian triumph.” 

It was, then, thus ministered, that the Gospel ob¬ 
tained an entrance to the hearts of his people. It 
went from the heart to the heart, and in a measure' 
his success was great. Yet only in a measure; for, 
with his preaching, matters remained much as before. 
When he had tho duty, he would meet the disap¬ 
pointed crowds coming out of the sanctuary with 
disappointed looks, and the complaint, It’s no himscl’ 
tho day”—himself being Chalmers. It is true that it 
was no wonder that tho substitute for Chalmers— 
then, peiflhaps, the most popular preacher of the time 
—should be coldly looked upon; and, though there 
is a certain strange family likeness in their style, they 
were, nevertheless, so different, that those who relished 
the preaching of the one, would hardly like that of 
the other. There were ^ few, indeed, who already had 
discovered that they had, if not a prophet, at least a 
preacher, among them; as yet, it was but a few* 
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Naturally enough, also, Irving longed for a flock 
of his own; without this, ho could not bo an ordained 
minister of his Church,— and to be ordained was 
what he most earnestly desired. Ho was oven 
meditating anew the missionary field of work, when 
the call came which opened the way to the ac¬ 
complishment of his desires. This was from tho 
Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden, London. The 
congregation was diminishing, tho situation obscure; 
but ho was ready to tako the charge; and he accord¬ 
ingly came up, the? day before Christmas 1821, ^to 
make frial of his ^fts before the remnant of the con¬ 
gregation which still held together. After various 
delays, all was at length satisfactorily settled, and 
Irving preached his farewell sermon at Glasgow. 
Thence he proceeded to his father’s house at Annan; 
here his final trials” for ordination wern to take place. 
As he had been baptised in tho church there, so did he 
desire that there ho should have conferred upon him 
llic solemn office of one of her ministers. And 'with 
bright hopes of future usefulness, and a determina¬ 
tion to give scope to his aspirations after •a higher 
style of preaching,—or, as ho said, ‘Ho go deep into 
the ocean of truth,”—he journeyed southwards to 
his flock. ^ • 

On tthe second Sunday in July 1822, Irving 
began his labours in Lon|||n. The congregation 
consisted of the fifty persons^ho had signed Ins call, 
and their dependants; together with a few Scotchmen 
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residing in London. By degrees, however, the little 
chapel began to fill. Soon after he was settled in his 
new cure. Dr. Chaimers preached a sermon for his 
late assistant, as is usual in the Presbyterian Churcli, 
commending him to his flock. The estimate of this 
grea^ man is curious. Mr. Irving, I left at Homer- 
ton,” he writes to a friend; and, as you arc inter¬ 
ested in him, I may say, once for all, that he is 
prospering in his new situation, and seems to feci as 
if in that very station of command and congeniality 
wjjiercuiito you have long knowil him to aspire! 1 
hope that ho will not hurt liis usefulness by any kind 
of eccentricity or imprudence.” The words were 
almost prophetic; but at present there were no signs 
of any dark cloud on the horizon of his hopes; all 
was bright and clear before him : ho was, for a while, 
to have the success lie most desired. 

He had hardly been a year in London, -when his 
chapel became crowded, and that with some of the 
most learned and noble personages of the day; wdio 
came all the way from the fashionable squares and 
terraces <lfthe west to the dull precincts of Hatton 
Garden, in order to listen, with rapt aftention, to the 
marvellous eloquence of the preacher. No one who 
feads his sermons will be surprised at this; they are 
remarkable enough, even when I’egaided as written 
compositions. Albeit, may notice, by tho way, 
that some of the sermons which have commanded the 
widest populmty cannot be read, and, when apart 
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from the living voice by which they were delivered, 
jieem utterly tame and commonplace. But not so 
with Irving; period after period ofimajestic and spirit- 
moving language flows on in one magnificent tide of 
thought and utterance. The expression is verbose 
and redundant, yet on that veiy account attraAive, 
as each word adds a little to the thought. Thus the 
listener has time to meditate as the mind of the 
preacher uiifolcfe; helped, rather than hindered, by the 
* very redundancy of the words. Every tiling, moreover, 
is expressed in the nnfcst lofty manner imaginable; tl^e 
most commonplace?*'matters being set forth in that 
kind of high ideal portraiture which sculptors affect, 
and by which they make an ordinary face and figm’e 
a colossal and majestic statue. Irving, indeed, suc¬ 
ceeded in introducing the high style of preaching 
which ho had so long dreamed of, and did plunge 
deep, only too deep, into the mysteries of God. He 
preached, moreover, to the learned and the critical; 
and for oiiqp, at least, they confessed that they liad 
listened to sermons which were ncitlicr dull nor com¬ 
monplace., To Irving himself, tliis was the reWisation 
of his dearest hopes; he wished and desired to be 
nothing more tiiaii he was. Ho was bringing home, 
as he believed, to the great and learned of his people, * 
that whidi he alone recognised as the everlasting 
wisdom; and he« thanked his ^rd that Ho had con¬ 
ferred so great an honour on Bus unworthy servant. 

At this time he published his first book^ Orcutkyns^ 
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and the Argument for Justice to come^ which rapidly 
reached a third edition ; and thus took his place as a 
writer. This, also,d^vas the year of his marriage. He 
had been engaged to Isabella Martin eleven years; 
and i^j September 1823 he left London for Kirkaldy. 
His t'eception in Scotland was very different to what 
it had been before; crowds now rushed to hear him 
preach: he was, indeed, fully and completely recog¬ 
nised as a pulpit-orator of no ordinary^Dowers^ With 
this bright prospect of fame and usefulness before 
hjm, and amidst much that augiU'ed the fulBlnient of 
his highest hopes, he was united to his Isabella on the 
13tli of October, in the manse of Kirkaldy. Their 
hands were joined by the grandfather of the bride— 
for, as became, such a one as Irving, his wife was by 
long descent a daughter of the sanctuary. 

The bride and bridegroom hastened to their homo 
in London, after a short marriage-tripj^to enter into 
all the turmoil and excitement attendant on the life of 
a preacher so popular as Irving; and all jtlie literary 
controversy which a writer so original, and at the 
same time so egotistical, was sure to provoke, Bui, 
though not unassailed by the angry voice of criticism, 
his career was a success. The little sanctuaiy in 
■ Hatton Garden had become too strait for so numerous 
a congregation as now attended it, and it was in con¬ 
templation to build i^aother, handsomer and more 
commodious. This was afterwards accomplished in 
the erection of the cliurch in Regent Square. 
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In May 1824, he was requested to preafch the 
anniversary sermon of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety. Such a request was itself a high tribute to 
his popularity; and accordingly, not only the interest 
of the subject and the occasion, but also the popularity 
of the preacher, justified the expectation that a large 
and successful gathering would grqatly promote the 
cause the Society had at heart. 

. TottenhamjCourt-Eoad Chapel, originally erected 
for Whitefield, was the building chosen for the sermon, 
as possessing accomiftiodation for a large audience. But 
long before the appointed time of service, though tfie 
day was wet and gloomy, the chapel was already 
crowded, and it was deemed advisable to commence the 
service a full hour sooner than had been originally in¬ 
tended. The sermon was inordinately long, lasting over 
three hours; but this was, by comparison, a small matter. 
The topic waffthe missionary after the apostolic school; 
and, in place of the prosaic details of an ordinary mis¬ 
sionary sermon, the preacher described, in glowing lan¬ 
guage, his ideal of what a missionary ought to be— ^ 
a man \ythout Scrip or pursd*, going, with» burning 
lips, unflinching faith, and spotless holiness, to pro¬ 
claim the message of salvation to a world which, 
though lying in wickedness, would be startled out o^ * 
its iniquitie^' by the very fervour and earnestness of 
the spirit of those that preached to it. The preacher 
seemed to rate at a very low estimate, and spoke ' 
almost contemptuously of, the modem machinery of 
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missionary societies, with their calculating prudence 
and committee-rules, their salaries and subscription- 
lists,—these lesser ^efforts of modem times were but 
sparks of divine grace, which he hoi)ed might prove 
tol3e the slender beginnings of better things. “ The 
word of God,” he said, is at first a spark, then it is 
a burning coal, at length it is a consuming fire, within 
the hearts of His servants; and they are weary of for¬ 
bearing, and cannot stay nor hold tho^'r peace; they 
must speak, or they must die: and though they should 
dip, they will speak then. Tho<^ have no rest, but 
hasten over land and sea, over rocks and trackless 
deserts. They cry aloud, and spare not, and will 
not be hindered. In the prisons they lift up their 
voices, and in. the tempests of ocean they are not 
silent; before awful councils and throned kings they 
witness in behalf of the trntli: nothin^ will quench 
their voice but death. And in the ar®le of death, 
ere yet the spiry fiamc and rolling smoke have suf¬ 
focated the organs of the soul, they speak, they pray, 
they testify, they confess, they beseech, they warn, 
and at hingth they bless the cruel people,” Such 
"was his description of the apostoflfe missionary; but it 
seemed to his audience that, in ma^ifying the ideal, 
he had depreciated the actual; and that he had, to a 
certain extent, injured the cause he came to advocate. 
Accordingly, the religious world was in a state of 
excitement. The secretary of the society wrote An 
Expostulatanj Letter^ whidi he published; and Irving, 
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on his side, published his sermon, or rather the begin¬ 
ning of a work of which this sermon formed the 
introduction, intending to sot forth his idea of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. The reasoning of this book is no 
doubt defective; and the writer, while happy enough 
in his expositions of those Scriptures which are on his 
own side, fails to sec the bearing of others which do 
what Scripture ever does, combine the noblest and 
highest possible ideal of duty witli the most perfect 
adaptation to human woaltness and infirmities. But 
we must admit, considering all things, that the fathers 
of the London Missionary Society, remembering tile 
character of tho man with whom thev had to deal, 
were a little unreasonable. Tlio preacher was cer¬ 
tainly right in tin's, that a cold, calculating, money- 
getting ago is just that which needs most to have set be¬ 
fore it such a high and lofty ideal; and it was no doubt 
a wholesome %dmonition which lie had prepared for 
them, though perhaps a little out of season as an 
anniversary sermon of tho society. This anniversary 
is looked upon in the light of a festival, and it was 
perhaps ill-judged to take tliat opportunity to set 
forth a portraituro missionary zeal which must 
have sounded a good deal like a depreciation of the 
existing agencies. But Irving was a fnan of lofty.) 
ideM: he seldom thought of tho practical; and to him 
it seemed strange that such a sermon shpuld be re¬ 
ceived, as it was by his brethren, with distaste and 
disapprovaL 
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While his work was in preparation, Lis eldest 
child was born, on July 22, 1824, and baptised as 
Edward by his greatrgrandfather, who on this occasion, 
with all his family about him, saw his children’s 
children, even four generations. Little Edward was 
tho pride of liis father, or, as he expressed it, liis 
excellency, and the beginning of his strength. It 
often happened that, in his walks with Mrs. Irving in 
the streets of Pentonvillo, where they now resided, 
the tall Scotch clergyman might be seen with tho boy 
in his arms, not caring tho least fbr tho laughter which 
the strange spectacle sometimes excited in the by¬ 
standers. The child only lived a year, and his death was 
the first of those clouds which began to overshadow 
that happy hoflae; but at present all was bright. The 
foundation-stone of his new church in Regent Square 
was laid, whilst his popularity and usefulness wore 
undiminished. Those who visited his hodse were many 
of them men of high literary eminence, whose converse 
and friendship must have been especially delightful to 
' him; these all bore testimony to the earnestness of 
his faithr, confessing that he was one who ii^ his Lord 
lived and moved and had his belfcg—that his dwelling 
was one where no act was done but in prayer, every 
^blessing was received with thanksgiving to God, every 
fnend was dismissed with a parting benediction. Tet, 
with all this, he lost nothing of simplicity. 

In the year 1825, he met with Mr. Hatley Prere, 
a prophetic student, who, however, could obtain little 
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audience for his deliverances on that mysterious 
subject. Through this acquaintance, Irving was in¬ 
troduced to Mr. Drummond, at .whoso residence— 
Albury, in Surrey—he met with those who, from their 
studies in prophetic Scripture, were known as the 
‘^Albury Prophets.” This is not the place in which 
the writer can enter into any discussion on a topic so 
important as the manner in which prophetic Scripture 
should be studied, and why it is that Irving and his 
followers erred, as the writer believes them to have 
done. Irving’s bookioii the Eevelation—which, pub¬ 
lished Some time afterwards, may be considered 
as containing his mature judgment on the subject— 
lias all the faults of his other writings, and less, 
perhaps, of that eloquence and sublimity which we 
find elsewhere. He is not so happy in illustrating 
and explaining the Scriptures on his own side; ho- 
fails more than is his wont to see the force of 
those that make against him. His treatise, moreover, 
is in the form of lectures delivered to a congregation. 
Now, it is not too much to say that this is the most 
unfavourable form possible fof such a work. The 
most minute and patient criticism of every word is 
necessary in order to understand a book which every 
wh^e alludes to, if it does not quote, earlier pro-« 
pliHies ^ aiKpthis Irving has not done—it -was beside 
his purpose to ,do it; and yet we venture to affirm 
that without it not even the initial step can be taken 
in prophetic interpretation. The introduction to Mr. 
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Frere was a turning-point in Irving’s life, which 
opened the way to those opinioua that he held after¬ 
wards, and which caused so gi*eat a stir in the 
Church. 

Blit we must return to his domestic life. Little 
Edward was seized with whooping-cough, and, late in 
' June, was taken by his mother—herself in delicate 
health — to Kirkaldy, for change of air. Irving 
remained in town. In the Septemberj he went porth- 
ward to join his wife, who was expecting the birth of 
t^eir second child. The pleaslint summer weather 
had restored both mother and child; but with tho 
autumn winds came a change. The child sickened 
again, and in a few weeks began visibly to draw near 
his end. Ten. days after the birth of his sister, who 
was baptised Margaret, he died in the arms of his 
•father, to his great grief. Yet he could write to a 
friend and member of his congregation: I feel that 
the Lord hath done well, that He hath afflicted me, 
and that by His grace I shall be a more faithful 
minister unto you, and unto all the flock committed 
to my diarge. Now is my heart broken, jiow is its 
hardness melted, and my pride id humbled, and my 
spirit renewed. The good name of the Lord be 
* praised I” Thus we perceive that Irving had |^hat 
spirit of consolation which all God’s servants possess. 

The church in Eegent Square was now complete, 
and early in 1827 was opened, Chalmers preaching 
the opening sermon, Irving on this occasion, *with 
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tl characteristic want of tact, 'ftllowed the preliminary 
services to extend to the length of an hour and a half. 
This was hardly fair to Chalm<Srs; for, though the 
services of the Church of Qnd are not so to bo regulated 
that popular preachers may display their eloquence, it 
was clearly not to edification to keep people waiting so 
long. Chalmers also notices that Irving preached on 
‘‘his prophecies’* for two hours and a half; and, 
although very*powcrful, yet the people were dropping 
away. “ I fear,” says he, “ lest his prophecies, and 
the excessive longfli and weariness of his servioes, 
may unship him altogether; and I mean to write to 
him seriously on the subject.” 

The great Scotch preacher was right. This in¬ 
ordinate length of service was one cause which un¬ 
dermined Irving’s popularity,—for about this time it 
was evident that his popularity had begun to diminish. 
The church at Begent Square was opened, and, though 
usually well filled, was no longer crowded. If he had 
indulged in visions of a ministiy which should evan- , 
gelise all London, he was clearly about to be disabused 
altogether,—he was the pastor'of a large and im¬ 
portant congregation, and that was all. “ Fashion,” 
says a biographer, “ had gone her idle way.” Ther^ , 
is no reason, however, to believe that to Irving tliis was 
a special disappoii^itinent, or that ho in any wise loved 
'his popularity Ibr its own sake. If he felt the differ¬ 

ence at all, he would only feel it as a difference in 
the amount of his usefulness, which, as ho must liave 
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been well aware, depended principally on bis own 
power as a preacher. He never had, apparently,— 
it was quite alien tc^his nature,—the design, or even 
tlje desire, to organise a sect or party, even though in 
the r^ult there be one which is sometimes called by 
his name. 

The truth is, that, notwithstanding their immense 
power, his sermons suffer by the excessive preponder¬ 
ance of doctrinal statement. Undemoath can ajjfvays 
be discerned the beatings of the warm, earnest, loving 
Christian heart; but above this ®are the coruscations 
of an intellect which dazzles, and sometimes confounds, 
by its array of metaphor and arguments. His beau¬ 
tiful and touching sermons on the death of infants, 
elicited from -him by his own loss of his infant 
Mary, contain an elaborate statement of the doc¬ 
trine of baptismal regeneration. With him, earnest 
piety is wedded to what is termed, perhaps somewhat 
disrespectfiilly, ‘‘ Scotch metaphysics.” How, with 
such topics as he discussed, he had a congregation at 
all, is a mystery which is only partially explained by 
the fact* that its nucleus consisted of hai'd-headcd 
Scotchmen. And it was in this excessive love of 
doirma that his troubles commenced. He had 
preached and published a series of sermons on the 
Incarnation. He was declared by his theological op¬ 
ponents to have stated in them the doctrine of Christ’s 
sinful human nature. It appears that a, Mr. Cole, a 
Church-of-Eng)and clergyman, was the first to lead 
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the attack; and this was followed up by members of his 
own community. Who was right, and who was wrong, 
in this controversy, can hardly b^ discussed in a work 
like the present; but, as we shall see, the final result was 
disastrous. There can, indeed, be no doubt that, in 
the main, the judgment of Chalmers was correct. 
Speaking of a sermon, in a course of twelve upon the 
Apocalypse, he writes: For tlie first time heard 
Mr.^Irving. •! have no hesitation in saying, it is 
quite woful. There is power and richness and gleams 
of exc|uisito beaut;f, but withal a mysterious" ryid 
extreme allegorisation, which I am sure must be per¬ 
nicious to the general cause.” Prodigious crowds, 
nevertheless, attended these lectures, although held at 
the unseasonable hour of six in the moi’ning, attracted 
by these gleams of exquisite beauty; but they did no 
permanent good to the cause—of Christ’s Church. 

An incident may here be related, tending the same 
way; though it could have no permanent effect on 
his popularity. He had gone northwards, and, ^ 
amongst other engagements,~one of which was the 
Apocalyptic lectures referred to above,—Agreed to 
preach in Kirkaldy Church on the Sunday evening 
on which the communion was administered, and which 
coincided with his own wedding-day. A prodigious 
crowd gathered in Kirkaldy Church, and the gal¬ 
leries, not i^le to sustain the unusual weight, fell, just 
before the service was about to begin. Only tw'o or three 
persons wore killed by the actual fall of the galleries, 
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but a panic commenced in the crowded building, Aa 
many as twenty persons were killed by suffocation, or 
were trodden to dcat-li in the rush that ensued. Irving 
immediately took'up his post under a window, and, 
conapicuous for his great size and strength, lifted 
niany down in his arms. It is clearly no part of the 
duty of a strange preacher to test the strength of the 
building in which he is about to oflSciate, and no pos¬ 
sible blame could rest upon Irving, , Nevertheless, 
the public wanted its usual victim, and seemed inclined 
to fix upon Irving. He, on his side, felt bitterly the 
accident, happening, as it did, amidst the scctaes of 
his early friendship, in the church of his father-in- 
law. “ God,” he said, “hath put me to shame this 
day before all the people.” 

We have already noticed, also, Irving’s acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Drummond and the Albury school of 
prophets, of whose annual conference he was a diligent 
and honoured member; but it is easy to see that such 
studies would do him no good. There is much more 
'of the show of reason in Irving’s works than the 
reality. He could conlince both himself an^ friends 
by arguments apjDarently irrefutable, but ’which never-^ 
theless often beg the whole question at issue. Accord¬ 
ingly, he persuaded himself that he had obtained a 
complete insight into the mysteries Cf prophecy, 
and that there lay, as it were, mapped out be¬ 
fore him, a complete chart of the future of tlie 
Church. A mistake as to the meaning of an un- 
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fulfilled prophecy might not have been of great con¬ 
sequence, as the event would vindicate the correct 
interpretation; but the habit of speculation thus en¬ 
gendered was especially dangerous to a man of 
Irving’s temperament. He was thus ready, so soon 
as they should be presented to him in a sufficiently 
specious form, to be misled by siipj)osed manifesta-* 
tions from the invisible world;. and he was incapable 
of examining igto the evidence of such manifestations 
in a sufficiently impartial spirit. The way in which 
he became subject tcAthis delusion forms a remarkal^e 
chaptei' in the history of religious enthusiasm. 

Since the summer of 1828, Mr. Alexander Scott, 
who is described as a man of some considerable 
powers, had been with him as a fellpw-labourer in 
his Church, and exercised considerable infiuonce over 
him. Irving, at this time, held the opinion that 
those spiritual gifts which appertained to the primi¬ 
tive Church might be exercised in those days, were 
there faitli enough existing in the Churfch; but that, 
through this lack of faith, they were kept in abey¬ 
ance, to bp manifested again in the raillennial*Church. 
Mr. Scott held a more questionable, but mpre con¬ 
sistent, doctrine—that such gifts were the possession of 
the Church in all ages, and therefore might be expected' 
to be vouchsafed at once, if she were found acting up 
to her privileges. Irving, convinced by his fnend’a 
arguments, came over, to his views, though as yet, 
he deolares, 1 was still little moved to sed( myself^ 
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or stir ilp my people to seek, these spiritual treasures.” 
Yet, he adds, “I went forward to contend and to 
instruct, whenever ^he subject came before me in 
my public ministrations of reading and preaching 
the Word, that the Holy Ghost ought to be mani¬ 
fested among us all, the same as ever He was in any 
one of the primitive Churches.” 

That Irving was wrong is, we think, manifest 
from the following considerations. The miracle is 
ever worked, not for the sake of the natural effect, 
bt^t as a sign to the Church; and<^he more reasonable 
and Scriptural doctrine we believe to be, that such 
manifestations are vouchsafed, not so much in regard to 
the faith of the Church, but in regard to her needs ; and 
that the gifts of the Spirit which may bo expected in 
answer to prayer will be those which, at that time and in 
those circumstances, wdll most conduce to edification 
and advancement. In other words, this expectation 
of the miraculous was, on the part of Irving and 
his followers, to a certain extent, a practical over¬ 
looking of the immediate providential presence of God 
—an attempt, however little they might repognise it 
as such, to walk by sight, and not by faith. 

At this time, also, Irving was involved still further 
in the controversy to which we have already alluded 
concerning our Lord's human nature. At present, he 
was not the principal; Mr. Scott and Mr. Maclean, 
who had been minister of the Scotch Church in 
London Wall, wore the first to fall under the charge 
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of heresy. Mr. Scott had received a call to the 
Church at Woolwich, and Mr, Maclean a presenta¬ 
tion to a living in Ayrshire. IClio necessary legal 
formalities to whicli this change in their sphere of 
ministrations gave rise, afforded air opening for the 
formal discussion of the doctrine which they held in 
common with Irving; and the question of liis and 
their orthodoxy was thus formally brought before the 
General Asscujbly. 

While all this was proceeding, with the usual 
bitterness attendingitheological controversy,—which, 
it seeihs, loses none' of its bittoniess on tho other 
side of the Tweed,—and the consequent'agitation of 
mind on the part of Irving, who, with cliaracteristic 
onc-sidedness, looked upon liis own statement of the 
doctrine of tlio Incarnation in a special form as tho 
very essence of Cliristianity, there came tidings that 
miraculous gifts liad l^eon manifested in the person of a 
Mary Campbell, wlio lived at Feniicarry, at the head of 
Gairloch. Isabella Campbell, the elder sister ol Mary, 
who ap[}cars to have been a person of remarkable 
earnestness and piety, had recently died. During her 
lifetime, she had been visited by the country round 
almost as a medieval saint might have been; and, 
now she was gone, her mantle seemed to have de*^ 
scended on her sister Mary. Yet Mary also seemed 
to be about tq follow her sister; for symptoms of 
decline, tho disease of which Isabella died, had al¬ 
ready manifested themselves,—and she was, to all 
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appearance, drawing near her end. It was,” wi*ites 
Irving, who describes the circumstance, the 

Lord’s Day; and oqo of her sisters, together with a 
female &icnd, who had come to the house for that 
end, had been spending the whole day in humiliation 
andcifasting and prayer, with a special respect to the 
rcstorafion of the gifts. They had come up in the 
evening to the sick-cliamber of their sister, who was 
laid on a sofa, and, along with one or^two others of 
the household, they were engaged in prayer together. 
It was while in prayer together tliat Mary Campbell 
wiis constrained to speak at great length, anfl with 
superhuman strength, in an unknown tongue.” It 
was tlius that the manifestation of the ‘‘ tongues” began 
—and began, no doubt, in good faith; but we must 
not fail to notice that the beginning of these manifesta¬ 
tions was after a long interval of fasting and prayer, 
when an excitable person would be especially open to 
that kind of religious impression, under the influence 
of which she might well mistake emotion for inspira¬ 
tion. So different this to the calm, self-possessed 
manifestation of the Day of Pentecost,—in which,, 
amongst other things, we ought thankfully to notice 
the apparently unimportant incident, that it took 
place before the third hour of the day. It is, indeed^ 
very necessary to look these facts in the ftice, in order 
that wo may estimate aright the real i^ature of such a 
movement, and the true character of those engaged in 
it When once such a manifestation had been 
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perienccd, nncl traced to a supernatural influence, it 
would not bo easy to discredit it The earnest would 
deceive themselves, as well as bo deceived, and deal 
as unfairly with their own reasonings as wo sliall see 
they did with those of otliei*s. 

But this was not all. Mary Campbell still re¬ 
mained apparejitly in a dying state; but was suddenly 
cured, and that by a miracle. On the opposite shore 
of the Clyde, ^11 Port Glasgow, lived two brothers^ 
James and George Macdonald, ship-builders; men in 
the position of ordinary workmen. They had a sick 
sister, •who was the subject of this manifestation. 
At dinner-time, the brotliers came homo from work 
as usual. The sister begged that they would pray at 
that time for the manifestation of the Spii'it. Suddenly 
James said: “ I have it.” Ho then walJicd to his 
sister’s bod-side, and said: Arise, and stand up¬ 
right.” Ho said this again, took her by the hand, 
and the young woman arose, it is said, completely 
cured. On this, James Macdonald sent a letter to 
Maiy Campbell, then apparently approaching death, 
commanding her also to arisfe. On the 3y)ccipt of 
the letter, slie immediately arose from her bed, and 
declared herself cured, and, without any interval, 
returned to an active life. This strange circumstance 
attracted more attention than ever. She was visited 
by vast nombeirs; and she entered into the career of 
a gifted person, expounding and giving utterances of 
her power in crowded assemblies. 
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The matter soon began to attract attention beyond 
the limits of her village, and several clergymen and 
persons of ednoation^ibogan to inquire; oven Chalmers 
would not hastily condemn. Irving, however, was 
loss 8au(jJous: he could not doubt of the piety and 
earnestness of those in whom these gifts were mani¬ 
fested, and was ready to accept them as a real out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit. Nor was this to be wondered 
at. His own teaching for a long tinoe tended this 
way; and, hou’cvcr weak his arguments may bo, no 
one can read his discourses witlw)ut feeling that the 
author is fully persuaded in his own mind. Harassed, 
also, by the doctrinal controversies around him, he 
would hail such an occurrciicc as a precious gift of 
consolation to u warring and suffering Church. 

But, if L’ving was deceived, he was never a 
deceiver—not even unconsciously, and in good faith 
None of these so-called miraculous gifts came t(, him. 
His little daughter Mary at this time was evidently 
dying; but no prophetic voice conveyed to him the 
tidings of relief, no gifted person could send letters 
which should restore the infant’s life. The ^hild died 
late in the week; and there was no time to obtain 
help for the Sunday. Accordingly, he preached the 
Wo sermons next Sunday on the “ Death of Children 
and elaborately reasons out, in the morning sermon, 
the doctrinal use of such events to the Church. In 
the evening, the sermon was more of a personal 
character, and the suffering father is not altogether 
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out of sight; yet no one who simply roads the pub¬ 
lished sermons could possibly anticipate the real state 
of the case. It is said that Irving vrent tearless and 
fasting all the day; and, coming in from his pulpit, 
went straight to the little coffin, and, flinging himself 
down, gave way to an agony of grief, mingled wiUi 
prayers to tlie Lord for faith and patience—that Lord 
who had not, in his case, interposed to save. 

In the mciin time, the London Presbytery con¬ 
demned his book; but Irving, considering that he 
had been ordained in Scotland, refused to submit to 
their jurisdiction. In this determination he w^as sup¬ 
ported by Ills own Kirk Session. Nevertheless, the 
stop he thus took virtually separated him from his 
(.'‘hiircli, and ho now stood alone, withoyt the restraints 
which a cliaracter specially needed. 

A\, time, the General Assembly of the Church 
ot was about to meet. Irving instituted a 

prayer meeting, which met at half-past six in the 
morning, for the express purpose of praying that the 
Assembly might be guided aright in their decisions. It * 
is especig-lly to be observed, tiiat one of the deliver¬ 
ances of this Assembly was directed against Irving him- 
selh A motion was made and carried, that if at any 
time the Eev. Edward Irving should claim the privi-^ ‘ 
lege of a licentiate or minister of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, theiPi’CB^tery of the bounds should be enjoined 
to inquire whedier lie were the author of certain works, 
and that they should proceed thereafter as they should 
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see fit. At the same time, Scott and Maclean were 
also dealt with. This was tlie first authoritative oen- 
Bttre pronounced upon him. 

When the session of the Assembly was over, 
tlie"^ devout company of worshipers in the Scotch 
Church determined to continue their prayer-meeting. 
This time, they agreed to petition for a renewal of 
the gifts of the Spirit; and, to the apprehension of 
those who suj^plicated, this gift was ai length vouch¬ 
safed,—at first privately, then in the comparative 
seclusion of the prayer-meetingf and last of all in 
the public congregation. 

Irving was strongly prepossessed with the super¬ 
natural character of those manifestations. He had, 
as leader of the congregation, been earnestly praying 
for these gifts of the Spirit; and, as he says, with 
characteristic one-sided interpretation of Scripture, ‘‘ I 
dared not believe that, when we had asked bread. He 
gave a stone; when we had asked fish. He gave a 
serpent:” thus assuming that his prayer, if granted, 
must be granted in ^at very form and manner in 
which Ifh, in his short-sighted ignorance, ehad pre¬ 
sented his petition, and not, as might have been the 
case, in invisible outpourings of the Spirit into the 
^hearts of the members of his flock, thus leading them 
to greater enlightenment, deeper affection, and more 
earnest lives,—for this, and not tho visible manifesta¬ 
tion of an external power, was most to bo desired. 
No doubt, in all snicerity, he/^ tried tho spiritsbut 
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he was not in a frame of mind to come to a safe con¬ 
clusion. Honesty of purpose is not the only thing 
required in such investigations > one ought to have 
soundness of judgment: but this was sadly lacking. 
Had there been more of this, Irving might have 
discerned that, like many before his time, he had 
been led astray by mere spiritual emotion. 

The form in which the tongues” appeared was a 
strange outburst or crash of sound, apparently with¬ 
out meaning, followed by words of exhortation in 
English. The person uttering these tongues \vas 
usually observed to be in a state of considerable ex¬ 
citement. A Mr. Pilkington—who was a diligeiit 
attendant on these meetings, and at first a believer, 
but who afterwards wrote a pamphlet, entitled. The 
Unhiown Tongues discovered to he English^ Spanishj 
cmd Latin; and the Rev, Ed. Irving proved to he 
erroneous in attributing their utterance to the injlu~ 
ence of the Holy Spirit —has preserved some of 
these utterances. Ho was accused, indeed, of being 
a needy man, who put his paper together in order to 
catch the^market at the time wdien the tongtles” were 
producing a great popular excitement; but a careful 
perusal of his and a similar pamphlet by Mr. Baxter 
leads the author to the conviction that the matter can 
be explained^ without any recourse to supernatural 
agency at all ^An utterance which Mr. Pilkington 
preserves is: Gthis dil emma sumo.” Strange as 
these TOrds appear in this form, they are really only 
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broken English. They occurred at a meeting of the 
gifted persons and their followers, at which Mr. 
Pilkington was prQgeiit; and at which the question 
was under discussion, whether or no the Church 
should allow these utterances in the general congre- 
gatioru IThey were uttered by a gifted sister, whose 
mouth shook and lips were stiffened with excitement. 
Tliey are, no doubt, part of the sentence, This di¬ 
lemma will assume—” Another sitting may bo 
described a little more at length. There was a ser¬ 
vice, with a psalm, prayer, and then a silence; a 
gfiled sister then suddenly uttered the words “ Ho- 
zeghin alta stare^” and concluded, in English, that 
the Spirit should speak in the congregation. There 
was then a silence. Another sister uttered: ^ ^ Holemolo 
holif awthaw and finished, in English, to the same 
effect as the other. Then the first sister spoke again 
in the tongue, Hozcliamenanostraand then said 
in English, “ Jesus will take care of us.” The utter¬ 
ance of the second sister, Pilkington explains as 
being the words: Holy, most holy Father.” He 
has recourse to the Latin and Spanish languages, 
however, to interpret the mysterious sounds uttered 
by the first sister; but the words, ‘‘Jesus cannot 
<^at all stray; Jesus, the Amen, has not strayed,” 
uttered very rapidly, and with the hiouth open, 
are far more probable explanation^, especially as 
there appears to be not the slightest evidence that 
those ladies understood either Latin or Spanish. Ac- 
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cording to his own account, this attempt on the part 
of Pilkington to interpret was very coldly treated 
indeed. The gifted persons, perhaps for the very 
reason that they were suspicious of themselves, rejected 
the attempt to translate their utterances as being 
imperfect recollections of known languages. “ How,” 
they asked, begging the very question at issue, could 
the words of the Spirit be interpreted otherwise than 
by the Spirit ?* Irving himself, who throughout ap¬ 

pears the most sensible, as well as the most kind and 
courteous, of the par4y, w^as inclined to listen to reason; 
but the arguments of the others prevailed, and ^e 
Avas easily convinced of that which he wished to be 
true. It must be admitted, however, that there can 
be no suspicion of fraud. The gifted persons were all 
living holy and blameless lives, and had nothing to 
gain, and every thing to lose, by the delusion; but of 
their judgments wo may very well doubt. Besides, 
there is something very soothing to the pride of liuman 
nature in the conviction that one is exalted above 
one’s fellow’s by spiritual illumination—a kind of 
spiritual j)ride which even an itpostle needed«a special 
thorn in the flesh” to keep in subjection. We need 
not, then, doubt in the slightest degree of the earnest*- 
ness and piety of Irving; but his judgment was ver^ 
defective. Ideal and unpractical, he fell into the 
snare; and the, consequences of his error were not a 
little disastrous both to himself and the Church he 
served. 
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While the tongues were confined to the prayer- 
meetings, they caused little excitement outside. But 
the case was very different when they first appeared 
ii^the congregation. This took place as follows: A 
sister (we notice how constantly women were the 
subjects of this influence), finding she was unable to 
restrain herself, rushed into the vestry. “ The sudden 
doleful and unintelligible sounds being heard by all 
the congregation, produced the utm.ost confusion. 
The act of standing up, the exertion to hear and see 
anji understand, in a congregation of 1500 to 2000 
persons, created a noise which may bo easily con¬ 
ceived.” Irving, however, when order was restored, 
explained the occuiTence, which, he said, was not new, 
except in the congregation, where ho had been for 
some time considering the propriety of introducing 
it, being afraid of dispersing his flock; but now, as it 
was brought forward by God’s will, he felt it his duty 
to submit. He then changed the subject of his sermon, 
expounding 1 Cor. xiv. Thus the morning service 
' passed off. In the evening, a prodigious crowd was 
assembled, with the usual proportion of roughs and 
pickpockets to foment the disturbance, and profit by 
it. All was quiet until, at the end of the sermon, a 
^gifted brother cried out, with a crash of tongues: 
“ God is amongst us; and if you fly fredn Him now, 
where will you fly in the day of judgment ?” This 
caused a rush; but Irving had presence of mind enough 
to still the multitude: and^ though there was great 
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danger, the people were induced to go away quietly 
at length, and no harm was done. During the week, 
Irving hesitated, and declared ^hat he wouM not 
permit a repetition of the disturbance; but, himself 
convinced of the supernatural character of the tongues, 
before the next Sunday he retracted, and allowed the 
matter to take its course. As an honest man, he 
could liardly have done otherwise. 

His fricndsi and relations remonstrated with him, 
but withouj; effect; he was thoroughly persuaded that 
these utterances weie an immediate manifestation of 
the power and presence of the Divine Spirit, fie 
took order, also, for a pause in the services, that the 
prophets might speak and edify the Church by their 
ministrations. The trustees of the Clmrch were, how¬ 
ever, unconvinced, and considered it their duty to put 
in action the clause in their trust-deed which gave them 
an appeal to the Presbytery of London. That tliis 
should be the body charged with the decision of this 
question was peculiarly unfortunate. Irving had 
denied their authority over him as a minister; and what 
court wag ever known to be lenient to thbse who 
defied its authority? But the result, whatever the 
court of appeal, could hardly have been different. Thus 
the shadows began to darken around him. All the* 
time, hil own relatives plied him with arguments and 
remonstrances, beseeching him to give up these un¬ 
reasonable and dangerous doctrines, as tliey appeared 
to them. He answered,^-and fhe answer displays at 
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once the strength and weakness of his character,— 
There is nothing which I would not surrender to 
you, even to my lifebut he could not grant what 
his friends so urgently desired. He was convinced, 
on v^ry^wcak grounds, it is true, and with probably 
some—though quite unconscious—self-deception, that 
these utterances were divine; and, being convinced, 
his duty required that he should sacrifice all—and he 
did not shrink. He was shut out of hic' pulpit, he was 
excommunicated by his Church, his friends forsook 
hjm. He himself was never tiie subject of those 
manifestations which he so confidently belibved in 
and ardently desired; but he never could bo induced 
to discredit, much less to silence, that voice which 
he believed was the voice of God. * 

Matters rapidly proceeded to extremity; the 
trustees of the Church submitted an opinion to coun¬ 
sel as to the legality, under the powers conferred in 
their deed, of permitting these utterances. The opinion 
was against Irving; and a deputation of the trustees 
was appointed to wait upon him, with the opinion in 
their ha¥ids. This is^is answer: ‘‘I have^read over 
the opinion of Sir Ed. Sugden. . . . The principle 
on which I have acted is to preserve the integrity of 
^ my ministerial character unimpaired, and to fulfil my 
offico according to the word of God. * If the trust- 
deed do fetter me therein, I knew^t not when the 
trust-deed was drawn, and am sure that it never 
was intended in the drawing of it; for certainly I 
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would not, to possess all the churches of this land, 
bind myself one iota from obeying the great Head 
and Bishoj) of the Church. But •if it bo so that you, 
the trustees, must act to prevent mo and my flock 
from assembling to. worship God according to the 
word of God in the house committed into your trust, 
we will look unto our God for preservation and safe 
keeping. Farewell! May the Lord have you in His 
holy keeping !’• 

The controversy was, in fact, hopeless: the trustees 
believed that Irvin^was under a delusion, and could 
only regard the tongues as a scandal and difficulty, 
to be got rid of without delay from tlie Church of which 
they were the trijptees; Irving, on his side, believed 
that he was only doing his simple duty as a minister 
of the Gospel. The trial before the Presbytery came 
on ill due course, and the result was just what might 
have been expected. The real point at issue, though 
necessarily to a great extent kept out of sight, was 
whether these manifestations were what Irving be¬ 
lieved them to be; and the c(jurt, in effect, decided 
that theji were not. They were glad to avoid any 
further question, for how otherwise could they escape 
making an imputation of fraud in these gifted ones ? ^ 

The decision was still furtlier influenced by the 
recantation of Mr. Robert Baxter. That gentleman 
hj^d been one of the prophets, and had uttered pre¬ 
dictions which had been falsified by the event. Ho 
was too honest a man not to be startled by so 
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suspicious a circumstance, and was led to suspect that 
he had prophesied out of his own heartj when he had 
seen nothing. He came up the day before the trial 
to London, in order to expose the delusion to which 
he believed himself to be subject. Such a testimony, 
at such a juncture, was conclusive; and, to the writer’s 
mind, who has carefully read his narrative afterwards 
published, decides the real question at issue. Baxter, 
indeed, does not deny spiritual influence in che matter, 
and attributes his delusions to an express intervention 
off the evil one. That the devil* had deceived him, 
is apparent enough; but, after all, only by tlie ordi¬ 
nary enticements of spiritual pride and self-conceit. 
Baxter was, for a time, a leader among the pro¬ 
phets themselves; his utterances much more definite 
and precise than theirs—which latter, certainly, 
appear very like diluted and tautological amplifica¬ 
tions of well-known scriptural denunciations: and he 
was proportionately honoured for what seemed his 
superior light, but was in reality his greater boldness 
and self-assertion. Irvjng, however, was too infatuated 
now to l&ten to the jdeadings, however earnest, of his 
former disciple; and Baxter had the mortification 
of finding the most sincere recantation powerless to 
enlighten those who had been deceived by a self- 
deceiver : a circumstance too common in the history 
of the Church,—for many a hereay has survived 
after the heretic himself has most sincerely re¬ 
canted. 
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Tho public press sang paeans of delight, the 
worldly pajiers discussed the matter from their 
worldly point of view, the so-called religious ones 
indulged in the usual amount of sanctimonious spite. 
It so turned out that the Sunday after the judgment 
of the Presbytery was Communion-Sunday, and an 
additional vexation to Irving must it have been to be 
inhibited from his church on that very day; but the, 
trustees, possibly in some measure excused by the 
legal exigencies of their position, at once proceeded 
to prevent Irving frt)m officiating, and the commuiyon 
announced and prepared for was never administered. 
To this was added another blow. The inhibition was 
served on Thursday, and accommodation had to be 
sought for that large number of members which still 
adhered to Irving. No place was open toithem except 
a largo room in Gray’s-Inn Road, occupied in the 
week-days by Robert Owen, the Socialist. Nothing 
could bo more repugnant to the judgment, taste, and 
feelings of the members, than the asylum to which 
they wore driven; a barn or^a cow-shed would have 
been pi;cferable, but none such was td be ob¬ 
tained.” And BO the believers in a present and im¬ 
mediate influence of supernatural manifestation in the • 
Church shared the room with sentimental unbelief. 
The congre^timi, amounting to about 800 commu¬ 
nicants, assembled on May 6th; and thus, in this 
humble way, commenced the operations of the new 
sect,—most of them, we cannot doubt, firm believers 
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in tliose gifts which, if indeed they had been what 
they supposed them to be, would ha^ made the 
room in the dingy locality of Gray’s-Inn Road of 
m^e honour than the stateliest cathedral. 

The year in which all this happened was a re¬ 
markable one in the history of England. It was the 
year of the Reform Bill, which it was felt by all 
would make, for good or ill, a vast change in the con¬ 
stitution of England,—as, in truth, hast^ome to pass; 
though we, in 1869, are almost as much iii the dark 
as J’.o tho final result as they wore then. At this 
time, also, the country was visited by the first epidemic 
outbreak of cholera. This pestilence, always terrible 
enough, was then strange and unknown, and great 
was the consternation as it passed in its mysteriously 
capricious way from street to street,—one taken and 
another left.” No wonder, then, that men’s minds 
were excited, and that some thought that they pos¬ 
sessed visible intimations of that Advent which they 
^ believed would immediately appear. 

Irving was himself seized with the mysterious 
complaint. The attack, though severe, was not at¬ 
tended with the more fatal and exhausting symptoms. 
He, however, regarded sickness as mysteriously caused 
fcy sin, and had recourse to none bAt spiritual reme¬ 
dies. He determined to preach as u^al, in firm 
faith that he should be healed. At §rst, as he con¬ 
fesses, the words dropped from him slowly, and in 
great weakness ; but the effort of will proved bene- 
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ficial, and the paroxysm of the disease passed away. 
To Irving thi^ appeared something miraculous; yet it 
contrasts strongly with really miraculous histories, in 
which we find that the cure was complete, and 
strength was at once given. But he was, by this 
time, too deeply involved in tho toils of his own 
enthusiasm to escape, and invested with a specially 
miraculous eharacter an ordinaiy incident in the 
history of disease. 

McanuJ^ilc, the Church in Gray’s-Inn Road I'e- 
ceived fresh revelations at the hands of its prophets; 
and thtis was ultimately developed a gorgeous and 
elaborate ritual, as far distant from the severity of 
Scotch Presbyterianism as can well bo imagined. Tho 
most important change, however,—a cliauge which led 
to great difficulties and perplexities,—w'as that which 
substituted, in place of the law of the Church, the utter¬ 
ances, often fragmentary, of the prophets; and these 
difficulties 'were further complicated by the fact that 
even the members of tho Church themselves were 
unable in all cases to distinguish between the utter¬ 
ance of f^lso and true spirits. Thus it camd to pass 
that sometimes prophets” were at variance with 
“ apostles,” and that which was supposed, on appar¬ 
ently good ground, to be spoken in the power,” was* 
not only falsilied by the event, but even divine com¬ 
mands communijated by prophets were forbidden to be 
executed by some superior officer in the Church; it 
being alleged that the prophets had, in reality^ been 
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deceived by their own imaginings. Irving’s position— 
if wo may credit the accounts which have come down 
to us—^was not a happy one. Ho was too fervent and 
simple-hearted a boliovor to tamper with prophecies, 
as^ his fellows wero ready to do; and so it seems 
that his faith unconsciously acted as a kind o£rediictlo 
ad ahsurdmn of his principles. He was like a chemist 
amongst alchemists,—^liis balance too delicate to be 
deceived by their crude and hap-hazawd experiments. 
If all his fellows had been as honest as hijnself, it is 
questionable if the delusion wowld have proceeded; 
for it is to be observed that, though the chief Angel of 
the Church, he was never endowed with the gift,—as 
ho himself says, ho was never found “w’orthy.” 

The Church of Scotland determined to cast out a 
man who now really belonged to her no more than 
in name; and a request from the General Assembly 
■was sent to the Presbytery of Annan, to take order 
in regard to Irving’s book concerning the humanity 
of our blessed Lord. Accordingly, Irving was cited 
before that court, and^ ostensibly the decision turned 
upon thb doctrine as stated in the book^ entitled 
The Orthodox and Catholic Doctrine of our Lord^e 
Human Nature, The Day of Pentecost, and a paper in 
*The Morning Watch. The proceedings terminated in 
the unanimous decision of his judges *that he was 
guilty of heresy, and he was accordingly deprived. 
The concluding scene was charaeteristic. The Mod¬ 
erator was about to proceed with the solemn duty of 
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declaring the sentence, and, as a preliminary, requested 
Mr. Sloan, the senior member of the Presbytery, to 
offer up a prayer to Almight^i God; when a voice 
was heard exclaiming: Arise, depart! arise, depart I 
Flee yo out I flee ye out of her! Ye cannot pi*ay I 
How can ye pray ? how can ye pray to Christ, whom 
yo deny ? Ye cannot pray I Depart, depart! Flee, 
flee!” Tlie words proceeded from a Mr. Dow, one 
of the gifted persons. Mr. Dow rose, and with liim 
Irving, who, with great vehemence, cried to the 
crowd, who someA^4iat obstructed his passage: Stand 
forth! stand forth! What! will yo not obey the 
voice of the Holy Ghost? As many as will obey the 
voice of the Holy Ghost, let them depart.” Irving, 
with his followers, then withdrew, ^nd the sentence 
was passed which separated him from the Church 
in which he had been baptised and ordained; and 
this also in the very same sanctuary where he had 
been before botli baptised and ordained. 

Lwing returned to Newman Street. Here he was 
met with a message from a jjrophet speaking in the 
powev,” prohibiting him from the exertfise of any 
priestly function. It is said that he was forbidden 
even to preach, except in those less sacred assemblies* 
of his Church at which the unbelieving were admitted. 
Irving himself, it appears, accepted this prophecy with 
the same unfeigned faith as he had accepted others, and 
submitted at once to an arrangement which must have 
gone far to destroy all his authority in his Church. 
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For some months, apparently, he exercised, with 
all humility and patience, no higher office than tliat 
of a deacon; when at length, by the concurrent action 
in manifested supernatural power both of prophet and 
apoi^le, lie was ordained angel, or chief pastor, of the 
flock assembled in Newman Street. The apostle who 
acted on this occasion was Mr. Cardale; and from him 
Irving accepted reordination. Whatever be the views 
taken of this transaction, we cannot bift admire the 
unfeigned faith of the man who could, in humble 
obedience, bo content to take tliift the very lowest 
room where he had heretofore been cliicf. 

Again, also, was he tried in his own home. A 
child, named Ebeiiezcr,—no doubt with mystic, 
and, as ho hoped, prophetic, intimation of what 
ho was hereafter to bo to his parents,—Avas taken 
from them. No divine word of jjower came on 
this occasion to rescue the darling from the jaws of 
death. The Lord, in His severity and His good¬ 
ness,” Irving said, “ had punished him for his sins, 
and the sin of his flock,” Still his faith did not 

I 

sink; and he wont on amidst, as it seems many 
difficulties, always springing from the same source— 
,the strange, not to say unsatisfactory, deliverances of 
tfio prophetic office. The prophets prophesied in his 
sanctuary; and their deliverances concerned not things 
to be hereafter, but chiefly matters of ritual. On 
these points, the judgment of Irving must have been 
sorely ,tried. These external arrangements com- 
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manded in the sanctuary were said to bo “ figures 
of the true,” setting forth mystic meanings and higher 
truths^ but what strikes an observer most, who secs 
them in the form into which they have now de¬ 
veloped, is a similarity to the rituS of that Church 
which Irving had in other days pronounced ‘‘ac¬ 
cursed of God—the abomination which His soul 
hateth.” But ho over submitted his private judgment 
to whfit he ccJisidcrcd the voice of God; and thus his 
troubled Jife went on. “ The apostles and prophets 
have patience witk him,” so writes Mrs. Olipl^ant 
ill hcV most touching biogra 2 )liy, “wdicn the light 
breaks slowly through his troubled soul, and, master¬ 
ing all the iircjudices of his life, all tlio im^iulses of 
his will, this martyr, into whoso lingering agony no- 
Ijody enters, still bends his head and obeys.” 

But his life was not to endure much longer. He 
liad, eai*ly in 1834, been sent on a mission to Edin¬ 
burgh ; and here ho caught a cold, which threatened 
disease of the lungs. Having returned from his 
mission, Mr. Cardale and Mr. Drummond proceeded to 
Edinburgh, to ordain the Angel of that Chftrch; and 
continued some time in the North, in order to make 
other visits, with similar objects. Dui’ing their ab-^» 
sence, a command was given in the “ power” fi) 
ordain, it ‘appears, certain evangelists — to which 
command Irving immediately proceeded to give effect. 
The absent apostles heard of this, and wrote, declaring 
the new arrangement to lie a delusion, and rebuking 
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both prophet and angel. The prophet withdrew for a 
time in anger; but Irving read the letter in the 
Church, and confessed his error. Yet there can be 
no doubt that such difficulties as this circumstance 
implied did try^him sorely. He had looked for a 
divine, unerring guidance—a really infallible Church; 
and, behold! that which has a disagreeable likeness 
to worldly pride and self-conceit. His health, also, was 
declining; and he, the man who had Ifeen so strong 
and athletic, ailing nothing, now experienced all the 
las^tude and distress incident to*’the first stages of 
that fatal complaint which was consuming him."^ The 
prophets, as his disease increased, and alarming symp¬ 
toms appeared, promised, with more or less of dis¬ 
tinctness, that lie should be restored ; or, at any rate, 
such was the construction put upon a word spoken in 
tlio power,’* that he was specially set apart to do a 
groat work in Scotland. He went northwards, the 
disease increasing all the way, as he slowly journeyed 
on horseback to his destination. He tried the same 
remedy as had proved efficacious in the case of cholera, 
—that is, force of will,—and, wrestling in faith, deter¬ 
mined not to give way to the complaint. Consumption 
was not to be so baffied: it could deceive its victim with 
what seemed like gleams of returning strengtli and 
vigour; but these passed away in their wonted man¬ 
ner, demonsti*ating to all, except the patient himself, 
that he rose up weaker fi’om every fresh attack. 

On^the Monai Bridge, he got wot ty the rising of 
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a sudden squall through tlie straits. Tlie ciFoct of this 
was a fevered night; and, tliough he had strength to 
ride on to Conway, and thence ^to Abergele, it was 
with considerable pain and difficulty. Then, a little 
recovered again, he at length readied Liverpool. 
Thence ho sent a letter to his wife, asking her to come 
to him without delay. To her he writes with a pre¬ 
sentiment of his coming end, which evidently his faitli 
in the prophetp cannot altogether overcome: Now,* 
my dear, I have sought to servo God, and 1 do put 
my trust in Him; -,thereforo I am not afraid. He 
hath sore chastened me, but Ho has not given mo over 
to death. I shall yet live, and discover His wonder¬ 
ful works.” His wife obeyed the summons, not 
afraid either; for she, too, put her confidence in that 
word of power,” which spoke of his being raised up 
to do a great work. She arrived to find Jiim in a truly 
alarming state; and, had she possessed eyes to see, it 
might well have appalled her,—his strengtl?consider¬ 
ably reduced, his pulse 100, and himself looking much 
worse than when he left home. A southeni climate ^ 
was pronounced by competent ffiedical autlionity as the 
only hope, without recourse to which, it was affirmed, 
he would not survive the winter; but neither husband 
nor wife could be moved by human appearances, and* 
they went northwards to Greenock, and thence to 
Glasgow: on arriving at which place, Irving lifted 
iq> his hands in thanksgiving, as entering the scene of 
a great and glorious work. To his friends, it was quite 
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evident that he was sinking rapidly, under a deep 
consumption. If they pitied his error, they could not 
but admire his faith, which only breathed trust and 
confidence in the good purposes of Him who Was thus 
f^icting him ;*both Irving and his wife being fully 
persuaded that God, in duo time, would renew his 
strength. Nor did the increase of his sickness open 
their eyes at all,—a merciful dispensation,—as tlms 
Irving was spared, even to the verj last, the ter¬ 
rible mental agony which, had he lived loi:jger, would 
almost certainly have awaited kim, when he found 
that the sign or the wonder in which he trusted had 
not come to j^ass. Nevertheless, as far as failing 
strength admitted, he still laboured on, nothing of the 
success promised attending his work. No crowds 
came to hear him, few were converted; there was 
no movement towards the Gospel ho preached, not 
even like that which he himself had witnessed before, 

** -rr • ^ 

in this very same place. He was induced, however, 
apparently as a last hope on tho part of his friends, to 
consult Dr. Stewart; but no aid from man was now 
possible,“and ho returned to Glasgow, to th§ house of 
the disciple with whom he had taken up his abode. 
In a few days more, there was no further strength left 
'to him; and he was obliged at last to take to his bed, 
from which he never arose. The medfcal attendant 
who was called in recognised the fat^ sign with only 
too vivid distinctness; and the patient himself ad¬ 
mitted that, to all human appearance, the hand of 
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* death was upon him. But he never seemed to doubt 
that he should be raised up, even from beneath tlie 
very hand of death itself, to do^tho work whioh he 
believed was appointed for him. 

Sometimes his friends had a gleam of hope, as the 
worst symptoms seemed to relax a little; but those 
proved to be only tho delusive flickeringa of the dis¬ 
ease—tho fever of consumption still raged on. On 
Thursday befoiv he died, ho began to wander. Up to 
tliis point, Mr. Taylor, in whoso house he was, believed 
that ho would ccrtajfily recover ; “ his wife,” we are 
told, *‘‘^ever had a doubt of itbut now oven tli^y 
could deceive themselves no longer. Yet tho wander¬ 
ings of his delirium were such as became his life, and 
showed tliat tho current of his thoughts was to holy 
things; they were earnest exliortaiioiis, heartfelt 
prayers. Ho fancied, moreover, that he was with thd 
weak and suffering of his flock; and made allusions to 
their special difficulties, which his wife, who'^knew the 
circumstances, was partly able to explain. Once ho 
broke out into the strange utterances of what, to the * 
majority of tlie bystanders, waS an unknown tongue. 

Jehovali rohi loa ahesar,” were the words, which 
Dr. Martyn, who was near the bed, at once recog¬ 
nised : this time, no broken English sounds, spoken^ ' 
under the difiuonce of excitement; no unknown 
tongue, whi^, as a testimony vouclisafed to one 
who was worthy, was to usher in a new revelation; 
but yet most truly words of the Spirit, comforting a 
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dpng sonL They were the original Hebrew of The 
Lord is my Shepherd; 1 shall not want^’ And as he 
went on, speaking jnore clearly, under the influence 
of the consoling words, his watcher joined in with the 
‘■5 dying man, as he uttered, “ Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of deatli, I will fear no evil; 
Tliy rod and Thy staff they comfort me,”—^that ancient 
oracle, which cheered them botli. As he grew more 
feoblo, he seemed as if arguing with himself the 
question of his own death, which, even in the midst 
of his delirium, he knew to b^ drawing near. At 
length it appeared as though this weighty ailment 
had come to a sufiScient conclusion; and the last 
audible words he uttered were, If I die, I die unto 
tlie Lord, Amen.” Then, as tho evening of the 
Lord’s Day drew on, ho sank to that rest for which 
he had so ardently longed,—tliat rest of which he 
had vainly sought to obtain a glimpse here,—but 
which nevertheless rermmeth for the people of God. 

Ho was buried in the crypt of Glasgow Gathedral; 
and most of the clergy of the city, and a great con¬ 
course of devout and' earnest men,*—who, while they 
could not but doubt of the soundness of*hi8 faith, 
could not but admire the holiness of the man,—fol*- 
"lowed him to his grave; and all voices united to pro*- 
daim over himy Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.” If he were deodved, it was his reason, 
not hk heart; if he erred, it was his understanding, 
Hot his win. Others might have their s|)txitual mumr 
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festations, and^ with a faith largely compounded of 
aelf'oonceit, might put a blind confidence in their 
own utterances; but this noble character was of such 
revelations never found “ worthy.” 

How’, it may be asked^ did so good a man come 
to bo so deceived, and to propagate his error? The 
answer is not far to seek. It was another form of 
that same desire for a visible manifestation, which has 
done so muclvmischief in the Church; and, how¬ 
ever like faith such an expectation may seem, it is 
really subversive of all faith, and substitutes something 
quite different, and even alien from it. It is only a 
very superficial reading of the New Testament which 
can induce us to believe that in the early Church 
itself miraculous gifts were ever mor§ than a sign, 
altogether occasional in their character. If men had 
a prophet to whom they might appeal in all cases of 
difficulty, they need no longer search the Scriptures— 
they need no longer fasecciae faith by remaining in a 
state of anxious expeetstkoi; they would then be able, 
to all intents and purposes, to see. The invisible 
would become thus, in effect, not actually? visible, 
and the veil which now hides it would bo taken away. 
But this is impossible; and the most keen-sighted faith 
of mortal man never can penetrate the veil,—“ No man® 
can see His flfcc, and liveall that can be hoped for, 
expect^,, desired, is the Spirit of dod in men^s hearts. 
And this is enough. If there were more than this,— 
if the Churd^ were visibly directed by the extomal 
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manifestations of an infallible Spirit,—if, by any 
methods or any gifts, the invisible world could be 
made so tangible that men could, as it were, with 
their bodijy senses discern it,—then walking' by faith 
would become impossible, men would see with their 
eyes, and the Apostle’s words—his, be it recollected, 
who saw deepest—could not be applied: “ It doth 
not yet appear what wo shall be; but when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him, for we Aall see Him as 
He is.” 
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|ENRY jUARTYN was bom at Truro, in 
Cornwall, on February 18tli, 1781. His 
father, John Martyn, was a miner at 
Gwenap, who, with no nioro educat^ii^ 
than such as a country reading-school afforded, 
nevertheless, by persevering diligonce, raised himself 
from his humble position to be chief clerk in the 
house of Mr. Daniel, a merchant of Truro, where h^ •* 
enjoyed a t^rable^ competency. 

At the age of seven, Henry was sent to the 
grammar-school in Truro. Here his talent gave pro* 
mise of future eminence; nevertheless he was some¬ 
what idle. His temper, though generafiy cheerfiil, was 
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someUmes apt to bei peevish and irascible* This no 
doubt arose partly from feeble health; for he was 
never very strong. He had not attained his fifteenth 
year, ^hen he was considered suifioiently advanced to 
compete for a Bcholarship at Corpus-Christi College, 
Oxford. Til is scholarsliip ho did not obtain, although 
approaching very closely in merit to the successful 
candidate. Induced by the desire of being near a 
valued school-friend, he ultimately enibred at Cam¬ 
bridge, and commenced to reside at St Jqlni’s Col¬ 
lege in October 1797. Up to tliis^pcriod, he not only 
had notdisplayed any special mathematical talent,*but— 
what, considering the eminence he aftenvards attained, 
is, still more remarkable—he even showed a dislike of 
mathematical inyestigation. Ho confesses, also, that ho 
was not as industrious in his first term as ho ought 
to have been; yet ho attained to the position of 
second in tlio first class of his college examination. 
At this time, also, though a well-conducted and dili¬ 
gent student, he was not at all i^eligious. His old 
school-friend, and a gister, were able to exert a 
salutary Influence upon him, and he promised the 
latter tliat at Cambridge he would study the Bible; 
\ but, as he confesses, Newton engaged all his thoughts. 
* The sudden death of his fatlier was that whicli 
gave the first impulse towards the higher life. Under 
the impression produced by this great sorrow, he 
began to read, Ae Bible—at first, because religion 
was smtablo fll.’suicl^ a solemn time, and without 
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any vivid interest in^ or deep consolation from, it; but 
aflor a short time his luidorstaiiding was opened, 
and he wrote to his sister, telling her of the change 
that had como over him, and thus cheering her in 
the midst of her sorrow with theso glad tidings. 
Ho soon became a diligent and earnest attendant 
at Trinity Church, and his acquaintance witli Simoon 
in no small degreo tended to his advancement in 
the knowledge of divino things. It is especially 
to bo observed that, as Mart^'n grow in grace, 
80 also did ho '^ork at his studies more iiKjus- 
triously, especially did he give himself up to mathe¬ 
matics, and ultimately obtained the first place in 
mathematical honours,—or, as it is termed at Cam¬ 
bridge, became senior wninglcr. Ho was elected 
fellow of St. John’s College in March 1802, thus 
attaining to a position both of usefulness and com¬ 
fort, and one especially agreeable to one to 'whom 
the delights of literary study and intellectual com¬ 
panionship were peculiarly congenial. ^ 

But thus early, 'when tljo sweets of such a lifo 
were in their first delightfulncss, ho had made up his 
mind to forsake all for Christ’s sake and tlie Gospel; 
he determined to become a Christian mission aiy»,^ 
The imme<}£ate cause of this determination was a 
remark of Sim«fOii’s on the benefit which had resulted 
from the services of a single missionary in India. 
But it was not without a strong conflict 'with him¬ 
self that he could come to such a r^lutieiu He 
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Avas a man of deep afFcctions; few could exceed him 
in love for friends and country. His own health was 
not strong; and so nftiny of his family were delicate, 
that to leave them was almost certainly to bid them 
farewell ibr ever in this life. He laiew that he 
was forsaking all to follow Christ; and witli this 
pm*pose in his heart, he offered himself to the Society 
for Missions to Africa and the East^ ready to go 
whithersoever they might send him. 

Yet the real state of his mind, as ovidcncod in a 
letter to his sister, was not what*some might jdcom 
likely as a moving cause for so great a sacrifice. It 
was not a highly wrought zeal, which smTounded 
the work he meditated with a halo of glory, con¬ 
cealing the real difficulties and self-denials ho would 
have to encounter. On the contrary, he speaks 
ratlior of dejection and despondency,—to one not 
strong very natural,—and of the recoil from the 
roughness of such* a life. Ho writes thus: ‘^The 
{^ejection I sometimes labour under seems not to arise 
from doubts of my aoeeptanco with God, though 
it tends to produce them, nor from desponding 
views of my own backwardness in the divine life,— 
’jfenr I am m<»re prone to self-dependcncc and con¬ 
ceit,—^but from the prospect of the difhcu^ios I have 
to enoounter m the whole of my future life. The 
thought I must be jpieeasingly employed in the 
same kmd of Work, amongst j)oor, ignorant people^ 
ifc what my prood spirit revolts at, To be obliged to 
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submit to a thousand uncomfortable things that must 
happen lo me, whether as a minister or missiunarjr, 
is what flesh cannot endure. At tlieso times, 1 feel 
neither love to God nor love to man; and, in proper* 
lion as these graces of the spirit languish, my beset¬ 
ting sins—pride and discontent, and unwillingness 
for every duty—make me niiaorable,” 

On Monday, Oct. 22, 1803, Martyu was ordained 
deacon, and d^mmenoed to labour as a minister of 
the Gospel in Trinity Chuix:}], Cambridge, as the 
curate of ]!ilr. SiiiMK)n; undertaking, likewise, Jpic 
chargtf of the painsh of Lolworth—a small village, at 
no great distance from the university. The bunions 
and diiflculties of his work lay heavily on his spirit; 
he even complains that want of private devotional 
reading, and shortness of prayer, thi*ough incessant 
sermon-making, had produced much strangeness 
between God and his souL Yet his ministiy was 
most earnest and diligent—as, indepd, how sliould it 
be otherwise ?—for he gave himself wholly to the work. 
His success, however, as a preacher, was not great"; 
his deliveiy was bad, and there was a defeat in bis 
enunciation. He complains, in the course of his 
journal, bow often his preadiing met with opposition, 
especially ftoin amioagst the sailors and officers on 
hoaxi the sHip la which he sailed to India, and lar 
ments this. Yet no one who reads this journal can 
&0 to perceive how* thorough^ he is penetrate with 
the desire to save souls, accompanied with the c^9^>est 
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appreciation of his own unworthiness. But this appears 
very plainly: he was, perhaps in consequenco of 
his feeble health, desponding; and, self-conscious, 
he often records the ebb and flow of his religious 
expoftences with a minuteness which is even painful, 
and which, it appears, did not always conduce to his 
religious peace. ‘ But in this very thing wo have 
another instance of the power of grace, which modi¬ 
fies and subdues the natural disposition its sanctify¬ 
ing influence, but does not clinngo it in such a sense as 
would imply another character altogether. 

In the early part of the year 1804, Martyn 
unexpectedly lost his small patrimony; his youngest 
sister being involved in the same misfortune. This 
seemed to put qn end, for the time, to his missionazy 
aspirations; for ho rightly considered that he ought 
not to leave his sister in distress. The interval of 
suspense which thus elapsed was employed in the 
most self-devoted and earnest ministrations in his 
Cambridge sphere, until the way to the missionaiy 
work again opened in an appointment to a chaplaincy 
under the East-India Company. At this time he 
visited Cornwall, with the feeling that he should see 
it and his friends there no more. He had become 
deeply attached to a young lady in Cornwall: this 
attachment he did not think he ought*to declare; 
but it gives us some idea of the sacrifice he was 
making, when we fiift him writing in his journal 
thus:Parted with L—— for over in this life, 
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with a sort of uncertain pain, which 1 knew would 
increase to greater violence.’^ And so it did: his 
mental agony on tho cvoning of that day, and many 
succeeding daj’^s, was very gi*eat; but he was not do- 
terrod from his purpose. He bade them all at homo 
farewell, and went forth to the service from which 
he never returned. 

He spent tho interval between this visit and the 
time he actually sailed at Cambridge, absorbed in his ' 
pastoral jind college duties* Towards tho end of 
January, ho received a summons to leave England 
in left days; but it was necessary that he should bo 
in priests’ orders. This gave him a short respite. Ho 
w’as ordained priest in St. James’s Chapel, London, 
in March; and on April 3d ho preached his farewell 
sermon at Cambridge. Tho remainder of his time iji 
England was spent in acquiring Hiiulostanee—a most 
necessary qualification for one who was to bo an Indian 
missionary. He joined his ship at Portsmouth, which 
sailed 17th July 1805, in company with a large fleet, 
under the command of Captain Byng. Tho fleet put' 
in at Falmouth; and thus Martyn found Mmself un- 
cx[)cetedly once more amongst his friends. Ho still, 
however, hold firm in his determination, iiotwith- # 
standing that he w'as summoned by an order to b£] 
from tiie yeVy side of his loved one. Ho left instantly; 
and in fbnr hours he was under sail from England. 
The fleet made tittle progresi during the night; and 
the next day the coast Cornwall was still Yisitii'le» On 
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Sunday, August 11, with the Mount and St Hilary’s 
spire still above the horizon, he preached on the text: 

Bat now they dosice a better eountiy, that is, an 
heavenly: whei^efore God is not ashamed to be called 
their God: for He hath prepared for them a city” 
(Hd). XL 16). At lost, England disappeared; “ and 
with it,” he writes, “all my peace. The pains of 
memory were all I felt Would I go back ? Oh, no I 
Bat how can I be sapported ? My faMi foils: I am 
weak as watet.” Thus we perceive how great was the 
sacrifice. a 

Martyn made efforts to induce tliose on bohrd to 
listen to his message of-salvation, with no very marked 
.success. The crevr, both men and officers, were care¬ 
less and indifierent; but ho comforted himself with 
the thought tliat thus he was beginning his missionaiy 
work. Yet it is possible that his own very earnestness 
was something in fault. He could make, and had 
made, great sacrifices for the truth’s sake; yet it may 
well be, on^ this very acceunt, that ho was unable to 
' enter into the wants of weaker souls: and hence it might 
have aeeifiod—such could not really have been the fact 
-^that his preaching was deficient in lo%'e. We shall 
see that a j^ther in the work, who went on the same 
drrond of salvation, won over, by kindliness of manner 
and personal service, the whole ship’s co!npany with 
which he sailed. Yet he lacked that strong, persistent 
aeal which Martjm possessed, and was, as he confesses, 
loo as M^yn appears to have been too little, 
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influenced by liis companions. But the contrast is re- 
markaUo: it shows how great is the power of grace. 

Oil his arrival at the Oapo^ho witnessed a battle. 
Here, oil the field and in the hospital, ho was able to 
spcalv to the w^ounded and dying his gloriouei message. 
At Icngtli, after a voyage which had endured for 
above nine months, his ship anchurod in Madras 
Hoads, at sunrise, April 2 2d; and on tlie 14th of 
May his longti^ind wearisome journey concluded, a^d - 
he arrived in tiio country which w'as to be the scone 
of liis future labours. 

Mortal! w'as appointed chaplain at Dinapore, Hero 
he set himself to establish native .schools, to f^tain 
such a know ledge of Hindostanco as to enable him to 
preach in tliat language, and to prepare translations 
and tracts for dispersion amongst the people. He 
accordingly devoted himself to tliis work wdth all his 
might; and as Sanscrit forms a kind of parent lan- 
gfiago to these Oriental tongues, ho cntci'cd also upon 
that most difficult of all gjB^uimars. He had also his 
duties as chaplain to the Europeans. At first he was^ 
recoivotl with almost chilling'* coldness. 02fenoo was 
taken at his fervid style of preaching, which was 
witliont book; and his flock intimated that!i|j[icy should ^ 
prefer written compo.sitions. With this request he' 
complied; fin*, he said, he would give them a foHo 
sermon-book, if they would receive the word of Qod 
on that account We need not wonder, however, 
that Mariam’s plans for the evangelisaticHi^ of the 
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heathen were coldly received by the Europeans; for 
if his master, Simeon, was unpopular at home, the 
disciple could hardly he expected to meet with much 
better treatment abroad. Nevertheless, his earnest¬ 
ness gathered round him a few souls from among his 
own people, like-minded with himself. He never ap¬ 
pears, however, to have obtained any great success 
cither with the natives or the Europeans. His real 
talent was that of a linguist and scholar 'f and in this ho 
found at onco his greatest happiness and usefulness. 
As a translator, ho was cminenMy successful; tho 
occupation was delightful to him. ‘‘ The thrfb fled 
so imperceptibly,” ho says, ‘‘ while delightfully en¬ 
gaged in translations; the days seem to have passed 
like a moment,” 

While deeply occupied in this work, tlio tidings 
came to him of tho death of his eldest sister. He had 
already had intimations that her health vas failing, 
so that tlie blow was thus lightened; yet the affliction 
to his loving and sensitive nature was very great; 
^ut, chai'acteristically, ho found in the translation 
of the Scriptures into Hindostanee at ^nce his dis¬ 
traction and his solace. At this time, also, ho was 
. solicited ti||removo from Calcutta; but the compara¬ 
tive solitude and repose of Dinaporc, as compared 
with a charge in tho metropolis of India, induced 
liim to decline the offer, that thus he m jght have more 
leisure for his work of translation. He was not dis¬ 
appoint. At this place he completed his version of 
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the New Testament in Hindostanoo—only, however, 
to undertako or superintend others in Arabic and 
Persian, and to study still mojsfi closely the sacrcxl 
original. 

About this timo ho was removed to Cawnporc^, a 
name since familiar to every Enropcan. Hero, how¬ 
ever, his health began seriously to fail; and it was 
suggested that ho should ti*avcl into Arabia and Persia, 
resting fii'om hl^ ministerial labours, so that thus his 
strength might be restored, and, at tho same timo, his 
knowledge of both Arabic and Persian bo improved, 
and, fnrtiier, that the versions in these languages— 
which were deemed not altogether suitable for general 
distribution—might be rendered more idiomatic and 
intelligible to the mass of the }>eoplo. While at Cawn- 
pore, he heard of tlio death of his youngest sister; so 
that he was now almost without a relative in tho world. 
Thus, with all that was dear to him gone before, he 
])repared to take that last journey of his life, which 
ended in his death amongst strangers, in a strange 
land. ^ * 

The journey which ho made to Shiraz is an inter¬ 
esting record of new scenes and discussions with the 
(lifTercnt scots of Mahometans he encou|^tcred on , 
his journey. No sooner liad he reached Sliiraz^ 
the celebrated seat of Persian literature—than he 
began at once on his work of translation. At Shiraz 
he coniiiTued a year, when at length he pronounced the 
word home,” and set his laoe toward EnglamL He 

u 
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waB to jonnidy thrcmgh Constantixiople; and toen, as 
H was hoped, having recrnited his health in his native 
conntr 3 r, retam again to his labonrs in India. Not 
oidy was the journey wearisome, but Martyn's health 
sbeoame very feeble, and he suffered much from fever. 
He travelled on, however, to reach Tocat, where the 
league was raging; and died either of toe fever or the 
plague,—it is hardly known which ,*^n the 16tfa 
October 1812, in the thirty-second yekr of his age. 

His life is justly regarded as a signal instance of 
Qjristiafi heroism. He gave up li'' orally all for Christ; 
and, moreover, toe sacnfice produced, to all itppear- 
snee, very trifling immediate results. Other far in¬ 
ferior men than he have apparently done very much 
more than he was cabled to do fer the cause of the 
Gospel. He did not win many converts; his discussions 
had no veiy great influence in leading his Mahometan 
opponents to a better knowledge; his suooess as a 
preadier was but small; his chief works were his 
tnmslations. Part of the Liturgy, the Parables, and 
toe whole of too New Testament, were translated into 
Hindostftnee, a language intelHgible to many^millions, 
fecmi Dofln to Cape Oo nn or in . By hhn, or torou^ 
his meant, toe Psalms and the New Testament were 
Vanslated into vernacular Persian. These labours are 
but toe promise of what he might'have Soiie, had his 
1^ been spared to the servioe of God’s Church. His, 
toeiifj is a life which is a feihEre or a success, fifoootdtx^ 
to tb^side on whidf) it is viewed: a feilure, regarded 
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from the worldly side,—for but little was accomplished; 
a success, from the spiritual side,—for few men of 
modem times have walked niorMlosety witii Qod, or 
have given themselves up more unreservedly to Jffis 
service. The Church needs martyrs : she must have 
continually before her those who ore ready to sur¬ 
render their lives for Christ; and at no time of the 
Church’s histo^, perhaps, has it been more necessdry 
that this shoulu be set l^fore her than at this present 
Missionary effort is wont to be judged by the number 
of converts made in a given time: a false estim^i^ 
What *is really needed is a demonstration of the 
reality and the certainty of the higher Hfe. In these 
last ages, devotion mnst play'the part that miracle ao- 
complished in the early Church. The, martyrdom of 
St. Stephen was quite as effective towards the spread of 
the Gospel as the miracle of St Paul And oo, also, 
the lives of such meo^ as Martyn and MadEonaie 
demonstrate, to an age which worships the material 
and the sensible, the power and presenoe of ibe ^ 
invisiblOi 
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Charles Feedbrick Mackenzie was born at 
Harciis Cottage, Portmore, Peebleshire, on the lOtli 
of^pi;Jl 1825. He was the youngest of six brothers 
and five sisters who survived the time of his birth. At 
five years old, he w'as left an orphan ; and his educa* 
tion devolved to a considerable extent upon his eldest 
sister. His biography records very li&le of this godly 
woman; but her good name, like precious ointment, 
b^rays iftelf in the course of tSie history; and we 
discover that to her judicious training and* loving 
sisterly care was duo, under God, that high, earnest 
spirit which manifests itself in his after life. It is her 
spirit which liyes in her brother, and incites him to 
deeds of Christian heroism. 

On the death of his father, the family removed to 
Edinburgh; and here the education of Charles was 
carried on regularly till 1840—first in a private 
school, then in an academy. As a schoolboy, he was 
not noted for any p^ticular cleverness, but rather 
for great conscientiousness and simplicity of character. 
Whw quite a child, he had displayed some powers of 
calculation; and generally he succeeded best in his 
arithmetic. As he grew older, his mathematical 
tastes developed. In classics he waif never very 
forward; nor had he much power of learning Ian- 
Nevertheless, when quite a lad, he made 
some^little progress: in Hebrew,-'-probably more with 
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the view of entering holy orders than from any love oi 
the study; for from an early age he had determined to 
devote himself to the ministry. • 

His mathematical talent indicated Cambddgo as 
a suitable destination; and in tho year 1844 he 
came into residence as a pensioner of St. Jolin's 
College. His Scotch origin was at that time an 
obstacle to hi^ advancement at St. John’s College. 
Restrictions as to birthplace and country, the relics 
of a very different state of things, existin|||ages ago, 
—restrictions whicR, during the last few^ars, have 
altogether been removed,—would have prevented his 
obtaining a fellowship at St. John’s College. He 
accordingly “ migrated” to Caius College. A man 
who migrates into a college, especially if likely to 
distinguish himself, is often looked upon with a little 
jealousy by those already entered as members, because 
their chance of success is thus diminished by the com¬ 
petition of a stranger; but Mackenzie rapidly became 
a favourite in his college—as he deserved to be. 

At Cambridge, Mackenzie was a sample of the 
genial and religious reading man. His chief oc¬ 
cupation as an undergraduate was, as it ought to 
have been, his mathematical studies; but he wag 
ready to piart ill good works, so far as his 
time allowed He accoidingly, with the assistance 
of one of the'Cambridge clergy, visited in the Vic¬ 
toria Asylum, — an almshouse for old men*^ and 
women,—to j|j|ie inmates of which he used to read 
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the ScriptoieSki Ho thus describes Lis first, visiti in a 
letter to his eldest, sister: 1 had spent some hours 

in preparation, befona going there, on the two pre¬ 
vious days, and on the Sunday itself; but when 
l^got there, though tho number was small, in con- 
taqucmce of all that could get to ckurch having 
gone there for the saci*ament, yet 1 got quite red in 
the &ce; and, after reading the chapter (John xiv.), 
1 went over it again, throwing in a few remarks 
where 1 ||ald. Then we knelt down, and we read 
Boqio of colleots and prayer#* from the Prayer- 
book. On the whole, 1 should have felt perfectly 
miserable, if 1 had not remembered that, lame and 
'wretched as my endeavour had been, it was better 
than nothing; .for 1 had read the words o£ the Bible, 
and used the prayers of holy men; and tliat, if I had 
not gone, no one else would; so that 1 was not stepping 
in any one’s way.” This inducement, that no one else 
would, was that which prevailed with him to under¬ 
take his missionary work afterwards. It is quite ex¬ 
pressive of the charaej^er of the man. In his case, 
ii waa xfo overwrought and burning zeal, ,or, still 
lees^ ocmfidence in his own suificiency, which made 
him take the lead. If, when, the question was pro- 
|) 06 e<L Wheun shall we. send| and who shall go for 
im?” W answered, “ Here am I-^eeiid me,” it *iiras 
neiliher mlmeBs nor self-suffinieney ^hich prompted 
him, bsLi only because other laboiirers in the Loi'd’e 

not be found. 
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In Janiiazy 1848^ ^adienzle took his dcfgree^ 
His place was second wrangler. He failed, how¬ 
ever, in obtaining that second* honour, so prized of 
Cambridge mathematieians, the Smith’s Prizh, which 
was adjudged to the fourth wrangler, Mr. Barry. 
With this amount of success he was well satisfied; 
and the more so, as Bany was a personal frien(^ 
and the mar^ were nearly equaL Mackenzie had 
left Cambridge before the result of this last examina¬ 
tion had .been declared. He asked a firieiul to tele¬ 
graph this result ^ York, at which plac» he w^ to 
caU for the messa^. The papers of himself and his 
rival were so nearly of equal merit, that the exam¬ 
iners took additional time to decide; and he received 
at York this message irom his uudeigraduate friend, 
who seems to have no doubt that Mackenzie ought to 
have had the prize: QUio muffs have taken time to 
decide. Keepyourtailupl” The telegraph-clerk could 
not understand the meaning of the strange document; 
but Mackenzie assured him that it was quite intelligiblo 
to him. The account one of hj^ contemporaries gives 
him at jhis time of his life is, that, though & religious 
man, and though the groundwork of a true character 
was discoverable in his childlike simplicity, honesty, 
and kindu^ o|!heari|yet his religion did not at that 
time dhlbe out with that clearness which was aftttr** 
wards oBserv(d)le, or apparently infiuenoo his life in 
a marked and predominate' manner.” On the other 
hand, his letjtem to his sister, to whom he writes in 
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all the tinreservedness of b]:t>therlj afiection, show 
what spirit he was of,—and these disoovor to us 
that devotion to the <Bervice of God was' the chief, 
the uppermost motive of his soul. Yet the earnest- 
ne^ of his character may well have been somewhat 
concealed by his very gentleness. Kind-hearted, 
he would seldom provoke opposition; unassuming, 
he would keep naturally in tlie background, if opposi¬ 
tion arose. Very likely a more direct religious tone 
might have been desirable in his words; but his life 
was^oloquent. “ It was,” says oneVho knew him in¬ 
timately, “scarcely possible to be ill his society without 
coming to the conclusion that he had found out the 
secret of life, and that it would be well to be like him.” 

After taking his degree, Mackenz{l|lbecame a fel¬ 
low of his college; and made up his income, as is 
usual at Cambridge, by taking private pupils. His 
destination was, in his own mind, holy orders; and 
for this he diligently prepared himself. Accordingly, 
^as a layman, he took part in such works of benevolence 
as were likely to give l^iim an insight into what was 
to be his future duty. Tlius, he undertook the man¬ 
agement of a Sunday-school, he was active in the 
working of the Cambridge Mendicity Society, was 
secretary of the Cambridge Baird of Education, and 
helped to carry on the Industrial Schoof. He was 
not veiy methodical; and his inends u^ to tell him 
that, amidst these many occupations, he had the 
facility .of getting into “gigantic messes.” Never- 
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theless, by dint of earnestness and good humour^ he 
generally contrived to extricate himself from these 
messes/* and made a most efficient fellow-helper, 
seldom failing to accomplish somehow wdiat he had 
promised to do. At the same time, he was diligent 
in those special studies which should engage one who 
was preparing for the ministry,—especially, it appears, 
Hebrew and tj^e Greek Testament. His life at Cam¬ 
bridge was, like so many useful lives, uneventful. 
He took»considerable pains to obtain an influence 
over the undergraduates: he was a diligent coHege 
lecturer, a careful private tutor, a good oar in the 
college boat, and a good bat in the crickot-fiold. 
And the example of this simple life—of one who joined 
in the sports ef his juniors, a montoi; but little older 
than themselves, kind and genial, as well as religious 
—di?iplayed and communicated good to all around. 
In the year 1851, he was ordained deacon at the 
Trinity-Sunday ordination by the Bishop of Ely. No 
great and marked change was made in his life by this 
event, save only that as, w^on a lay fellow of his 
college^ he had endeavoured to set an example to his 
lay brethren, so now, as a clergyman, did he pur¬ 
pose that his college should be, for the present, his, 
parish, and. that he wftuld especially seek to do Go<fs 
work in it He soon, however, felt a desire for more 
direct ministerial employment; and, on an assistant- 
curacy offering at Haslingfield, a village near Cam¬ 
bridge,—and which yet did not take him away from 
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his ooljege-ivork^—he accepted the offer; and used to 
walk five and a half miles out and home every Sun¬ 
day^ finding^ as might be expected^ college aud parish 
work C/Ombined very heavy indeed. He says, in a 
letter to his sister: ^‘1 have been reading Evans’s 
Bisfioprk of Souls, Ho has given me a great longing 
for a country parish, and nothing else to do; but 1 
believe 1 am more useful as 1 am.” The parish^work 
was accompanied with a great deal of university-work. 
Mackenzie was successively Examiner, and tjien twice 
Moderator, in the great matliematfcal examination of 
Cambridge. To fulfil theso important offices is d high 
honour, but also a heavy charge. The preparation of 
tlie questions for tliis examination is only intrusted 
to men of liigh mathematical standin|[^ and requires 
much pains and a long preparation. The senior 
Moderator, as he is called at Cambridge, is* the 
head of a board of examiners, consisting of four 
persons; aud on him, above his colleagues, devolve 
special responsibilities in conduciifig an examination 
Vhich. endures for a w^k, and at which eon^der- 
ably over* a hundred of the most diligent students 
are examined. Eve]|(«fMackenzie, with his love of 
I being useiul, and his elastic spirit, was almost appalled 
such a work. , He writes to his sister, almost four 
be&rethemcamiuatiou: Then I never forget 
that^d have problems to make fmr Jan^iary;” and be 
complains to bar that his parish has suffered in conse¬ 
quence.. Oa the Idth of. Septoadber 1852, he was 
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ordained priest. No special reference is found in his 
letters to this event. A probable reason of this silence 
is tliat, as he went home almost immediately after¬ 
wards, he communicated with his beloved sister, face 
to face, liis'aspirations, hopes, and fears. 

In 1853, his duties as Moderator took up so much 
time, that he wisely obtained help for his parish; and 
the Hev. W. Hutt, of Caius College, undertook his 
duties, and, on his leaving England, became his suc¬ 
cessor. §oon after his examination-work was com¬ 
pleted, his thoughie began to turn to that missjpn- 
field ifi which he was to make his fame and lose his 
life. The immediate occasion of this ^as the Dellii 
mission. Tlie Rev. J. 8. Jackson, also a member of 
Caius College^and three years his junior, was tlio 
first missionary. Jackson came to his own coUego 
in hopes to fhid there, if possible, ono who would go 
out with him as a fellow-helper; and the example of 
his devotion caused Mackenzie to refiect whetlier he 
too might not offd( himself He discusses the point 
in a letter to his sister, describing how he broached 
the matter to Jackson, and found him not indisposed 
to haveliimself as a companion.” He observes, that 
many were ready to say to him, ‘ I wish I could find 
some one else to go with you,’ but did not offer to 
theiueelveSh^ Madcenzie al^ considered that he ought 
hardly to say to the young men, ^ You had bettemjgo 

out to India,’ when he was hugging himself in hk 
comfortable place at boine»”^ Considering, thpn, the 
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scarcity of labourers for this field of harvest, he 
writes, in conclusion: ‘^1 took a long walk, and 
thought it well over 9 and made up my mind that 
God would approve of the change, that Christ would 
apprcsve, that the Holy Spirit woul(J help me in it. I 
lihought Iny dear mother would have smiled through 
her tears at the plan, if she had still lived; and that 
she would now rejoice without grief. I thought you 
would give me your solid and sober judgment upon 
it, and I thought your judgment would be iij, favour.” 
Aini then, after some other points^elative to his suc¬ 
cessor at Cai^, and the way in which means htiight 
be provided * the work, and otlier topics, he adds, as 
reasons against the plan : ^^1 freely confess 1 can see 
nothing agaiiisl^ it except my own unfitness. I am 
rather afraid of my own instability and want of method 
and perseverance, habits which have been increasing 
witli me of late. I am rather afraid of their injuring 
the cause I am going to undertake,” Now, surely 
^nothing can be more in accoi*dan 8 b with true Chris¬ 
tian humility than this fetter, intended, be it observed, 
for no otlier eyes than those of the sister to ^yhom it 
is addressed; for he bids her keep his counsel. He 
. is ready to go as the second to a man three years his 
junior, and sees no objection but his own unfitness. 
He is ready, moreover, to offer himself, because others, 
yvlMxi he thinks more worthy, would not yolunteer. On 
this occasion, however, the result was that he did not go 
to India. His friends were averse to the plan, not be- 
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cause they thought him unfit, but because they con¬ 
sidered that he was so useful in his college life and work 
that he could not well be spared. Auotlier was ultimately 
• found who went out in the place which he had wished 
to occupy, and \vho died a martyr; for ho was mur¬ 
dered at Delhi during the Indian mutiny. Mackenzie 
returned to his useful, unobtrusive employments at 
the universit;^; but he did not give up the idea of 
missionary work, when he should be more easily 
spared, sgid a more suitable post be found for him. 

November 30, iSt. Andrew’s Day, 1853, proved in 
more* ways tlian one to be a memor^e day in the 
history of the Church of England. OnRhat day were 
consecrated, in the parish-church at Lambeth, the first 
Bishops of Graham’s Town and Natal. The Bishops 
of Cape Town and Now Zealand had just returned to 
England, and both set forth the claims of their fast 
dioceses. The latter es{)ecially received a wai'm re¬ 
sponse in Cambridge, his own university; and his 
eloquent and heal’t-stirring addresses, as well as his 
noble example, moved man^g hearts to help in the* 
great work. Bishop Colenso 'went out to Natal, and, 
after a short sojourn there of ten weeks, returned, in 
order to collect funds, and make arrangements for tho*« 
extension of the mission-work in that diocese. Tfie 
Bishop of,*Natatn-himself a member of Bt. John’s 
College, and who had obtained in his day the same 
liigh mathematical honours as Mackenzie possessed— 
proposed to the latter to go,out with him ^ archr 
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deacon. This offer Mackenzie at first declined, ap¬ 
parently in deference to the wishes of his ikmily; but, 
having heard Bishop Welwyn’s discourses in the uni¬ 
versity pulpit, setting forth the great need there* 
was qf men ready to undertake the work of evan- 
gelisationr in the colonies, he reconsidered his deter¬ 
mination, and accepted the offer. It was an act of 
self-sacrifice. If he had thought of mere worldly 
advancement, his high position at the university, had 
he elected to remain there, would probably hjive led to 
all could desire. But none of these things moved 
him; neither^unted he his life dear unto himselt, that 
he for ChrisW sake might preach the Gospel of the 
grace of God, and that not with any high-fiown zeal 
and enthusiasm^ or any feeling of self-sufficiency, as 
though he would do the work better than others, but 
sinlply because labourers were needed for the harvest, 
and no one else seemed ready to go. 

On May 7th, 1855, the missionaiy party sailed, 
and met with little adventure, except that we find 
the Venerable Archdeacon, who, though sea-sick 
himself, fias fortunately no headadie, waiting upon 
the steerage-passengers, who, very sea-siok, had both 
hear'tache and headache.. For these he makes arrow- 
root, and to these administers brandy and raspberry- 
vinegar, and other little comforts, very refreshing 
to seaHsiok passengers; and by this ^means estab¬ 
lishes—and no wonder—a very friendly feeling be¬ 
tween the dilBfinent parts of the ship. There was on 
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board a daily aervice, morning and evening; this, 
with reading the Soriptures, and working at Zulu 
language, formed the day’A operations—very un¬ 
eventful, almost commonplace, and yet how truly 
apostolic and useful I On May 20th, they were in 
sight of land; and, after a most prosperous and 
happy passage of seventy days, the missionary party 
landed in the ^colony. His sister, who took part in 
his noble work, writing home an accoimt of her bro¬ 
ther, thill describes him: He is the life of the party, 
the sunshine cf th# steerage, and the director of e^ry 
thing* from the boxes in the hold to the preaching 
and teaching of all on board.’* ^ 

Mackenzie bad como out with the idea of being a 
missionary. It was judged, however, {jlesirable that he 
should, at any rate for the present, settle down as 
the parish-priest of the colonial town of Durban; 
which, though against his own feeling and judg¬ 
ment, he did in deference to the wishes of his eccle¬ 
siastical superiors. It seemed to his friends almost 
like a waste of power to tak^ him from the general 
missioT\piy work of the colony, and set hini down as 
fhe mere parish-priest of an inconsiderable white 
population. His ministrations at Duiban wm ap-. 
parently the least useful and successful of any. It 
was the beep’s pish to introduce the offertory, and 


also the surplico for preaching; though he did not 
ao&oritatively enjoin dxese observances. Mackenzie, 
on mentioning to one of the churchwardesis what was 
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proposed, received as a reply; ‘^You do not know 
what a storm you will raise. I, for my part, cannot 
collect the offertory in defiance of the feelings of the 
people.” Of course, the usual results followed; the 
soul gf this good, kind man was vexed with a squabble 
—^for, after all, it was nothing better—about a mere 
matter of ecolesiastical routine; and concession on 
Mackenzie’s part, peacemaker though he were, failed 
to soothe the rancour of the controversy. His ministry 
in Durban continued a year and a half, duryig which 
time his life was embittered by the dissensions created, 
and the troubles connected with^them. It is but just, 
however, to Bbth parties to say that, on Mackenzie’s 
return to Durban at a subsequent period, he was wel¬ 
comed by all with the heartiness due to his simple 
and truly liberal-minded Christianity. 

Li 1857, Mackenzie entered on another sphere 
of work 5 this was the district of Umhlali. Here he 
was joined by another sister. Miss Alice Mackenzie, 
who was a great addition to the strength of the party; 
Vith great zeal and coijsiderable success giving her¬ 
self up tcf the missionaiy work amongst the natives. 
He used playfully to call her, from the interest she 
took in the native race, his “black sister.” Their 
l3b here was boili happy and useful. They were, 
indeed, far away from European luxuries)' and fared, 
considering that they had been used tq all the appli¬ 
ances and comforts of an English home, somewhat 
hardly.o Bat these were only light self-denials. 
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Mackenzie himself worked with apostolic diligence. 
A sketch of a Sunday's occupation, communicated in a 
letter by his sister, will illustrate this. She writes: 
‘‘His Sunday labours are very intense. Ho has 
short, early Kaffir prayers, then breakfast at half-past 
seven, full service at the camp for the soldiers at 
nine—it is about two miles off. As soon as ho comes 
back, the coiigregation is assembling here, and his' 
horse is saddled for him to mount as soon as the ser¬ 
vice is ow3r. He has another service at Mount More¬ 
land, about sixteen miles off, at three p.m. In coming 
here, he showed us spot where his horse always 
knows that ho may walk instead of trotting, to allow 
liim to cat his dinner of sandwiches. The ride in 
the • sun is voiy knocking up both for him and 
Ills horse. He told us he was in similar circum¬ 
stances to Elijali, as the brook he used to drink from 
is now dried up. His horse is again ready for him 
when this service is over, and he rides to Verulam— 
either four or six miles, I forget whicli—where he» 
has service at six p.m. in Mr.*—’s house.^ Ho goes 
to sup iv'ith a kind Dutch lady, and spends the night 

with Mr.-. . . . Ho tolls us that he may not al- 

*jw^ays return home till Tuesday, but do parish-visiting** 
work at tlyit end of his parish.” A very tolerable 
Sunday’s work, surely; and this was relieved on week- 
days with scl 4 «t^o 1 s for the children, both white and 
black, and j^pular lectures to the soldiers. The 
ladies of th^amily were as diligent as their Brother, 

X 
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and loved their work, • “ Is not this,” writes a/sister, 
happy life?” 0?ruly, fer it is-more blessed to 
give than to receive. And, in this continual round 
ef Ohristian* usefulness, the days and weeks passed 
^lapidfy away. 

Yet even this happy time was not without its trials. 
His eldest sister was in failing health, and not ex¬ 
pected to live; and the February mail, 1S159, brought the 
intelligence of her death. But though the missionary 
family sorrowed, it was with a chained grief. They 
.fedtfthe parting was a short one; as, indeed, ii\^Mac- 
'kenzie’s own case, it provcdMIo be but very short. 
And so they lived on in imdiminished faith and 
patience,- and in increasing usefulness. 

Notwithstanding Mackenzie’s great and incessant 
labours, he was never seriously ill. -Once, indeed, a 
emistroke seemed to threaten; but timely rest re¬ 
covered him in a few hours, and the weakness sub¬ 
sided in a week or two, leaving him able, at the end 
of the time, to continue his work as before. 

In .^jril, rather ifiaexpectedly, it was arranged 
that he should return to 'England; and accordingly 
he arrived in July 1859. 

i ’En^and had'just been startled and delighted with 
mi'acGount- of the wondeiifiil discovery of Xiivingstone, 
resalting in the eidation* of that Imig-sought mystery, 
ihe 4Bouroes of the Nile. 3ut Livingstone was a 
jnissionaiy; and he desired to make Aps'discovery ^ 
^to the great cause ho had at heart, the 
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evangelisation of the country he had so wonderiully 
opened up. himself a Scotchman and a Presby* 
terian, he was liberal enough lo rise superior to all 
narrow provincial or sectarian jealousy, and deter¬ 
mined to appeal for help to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

On iDecember the 4th, 1857, >Dr. Livingstone 
appeared in tin Senate-House at Cambridge, for the 
purpose of giving a lecture on his travels; Ur. Phil- 
pott, theirVice-chancellor and Master of St. Catherine’s 
College, now Bishop of Worcester, in the chair. fChe 
reception was enthusiastic. The concluding words 
of the lecturer were: 1 go back to Africa to try to 

make an open path for commerce and Christianity. 
Do yon carry out the work I have begun; 1 leave it 
with, you.” The idea which resulted was a happy 
one : it was to plant a mission in ^Central A£:ica, and 
BO dry up the slave-trade at its source, by the com¬ 
bined influences of Christianity and the development 
of legitimate trade. A society was formed in Cam- • 
bridge to carry this idea into practice. Th^ coopera¬ 
tion of* the sister university was sought, and most 
heartily given; and so was commenced The Oxford- 
and-Cambridge Mission to Central Africa.” In 1858^ 
the Bishop .of Cape Town arrived in England, with 
somewhat similar^dbjeots,—to find, however, that the 
mia^on-sch^e had already taken shape; and then, 
unexpectedly, Mackenzie appeared upon the scene, 
hk own intention being simply to pay a short Visit in 
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England, and either go to the Zulu country, or hack 
to Natal, as might afterwards be arranged. 

We may turn aside here for a moment to ob¬ 
serve, that Mackenzie showed the same kind-hearted 
attention on the return voyage as on the way out. 
The steamer Waldensian, in which he journeyed, was 
crowded, and the weather rough. An American 
missionary, and his wife and six chiWren, were all 
ill; Mackenzie waited on them, and dressed the 
little ones. The troubles of another family were 
fuAher intensified by the confinement of tlie njother. 
When her hour came, she said no one could be of 
any comfort except the archdeacon; he went at once 
to her bedside, prayed with her, and then went to 
superintend the getting her boxes out of the hold. 
A few days after, he baptised the infant by the name 
of Charles Frederick Mackenzie, at the special re¬ 
quest of the parents; himself and sister acting as 
sponsors. 

Mackenzie was requested to become head of the 
new mission, and he ^cepted the office at once; but 
he know what acceptance of the offer involved—it 
was nothing less than the probable sacrifice of his 
^own life. It is also to be observed that, at the time 
when the proposal was made, the question whether 
the head of the mission should be a bishop or 
not had not been decided, so that he^was not moved 
by prospects of ecclesiastical advancement,—though| 
if he had been, it would have been a noble ambi- 
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tion,—for that any presbyter should desire the higher 
office, is indeed to desire a ^^good work;” and, in 
this particular instance, surel}^ the good work had 
very few extraneous recommendations. It was, how¬ 
ever, at length decided that he should bo consecrated 
bishop; but, in consequence of certain legal con¬ 
siderations, this consecration was arranged to take 
place in Cape ^own: wliither he proceeded, in com¬ 
pany ^vith Rev. J. L. Procter; Rev. H. C. Scuda¬ 
more ; Mr. Horace Waller, lay superintendent; S. A. 
Gamble, a carpenter; and Alfred Adams, an agri¬ 
cultural labourer. The sister who accompanied him 
on his first voyage was also his companion on this 
occasion. Tlie Cambrian steamer carried the party; 
and, after an uneventful voyage, they arrived at the 
Cape on Nov. 12. Here they were enthusiastically 
received, and preparations were made for the consecra¬ 
tion of tho bishop. 

The service on which the missionary party were 
entering was one of difficulty and danger; not the^ 
least danger is .the deadly fiyer which lurks every 
where pn the coast of Africa, and which forms a 
formidable barrier to intercourse with that great 
country. While at the Cape, news came that the; 
members of the Makololo mission, under tho London 
Missionary Society, had already fallen victims to 
fever. But these dangers did not deter Mackenzie 
and his fellows. Alluding to what he calls most 
truly the sad destruction of life, and the doss of 
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Christian energy and zeal, in the person of those who 
have lately been cut off in the interior of the country,” 
he says: “ It has be6n said that we who are goings 
up are not to be daunted by that. No; rather it 
snould be the opposite—rather should we go up now 
with a more firm determination and intention, God 
helping’ us, of carrying on the work. ... It may be 
thatj in the course of years, we may bgcome, what I 
have sometimes thought we were, like the original 
and early sprouts which rise from the seed in the 
gropnd, and which serve but to give life and vigour 
and energy to tho shoots which rise above the ground' 
afterwardswords which indeed proved prophetic; 
but these were men who took their lives in their 
hands for the sake of the Gospel, and lost them,—but 
that loss is greatest gain. 

The consecration of Mackenzie as missionary 
bishop took place in the cathedral of Cape Town: 
and thus went to his labours the first missionary bishop 
sent out by the Church of England. Mackenzie 
regarded' this as most ii^portant I am very thank- 
he says, that all has ended as we hoped. I 
have said several times, that if I was to go at the 
; h^ad of this mission, as it was in any case the work 
of bishop, I ought not to be sent without the'au«- 
thority, and, still more, the grace of God given in 
eenseoration. Besides this^ I feel strongly fhai it is 
tile right course; and that, whether there be any 
naariced success in tliis mission or not,, on the whole 
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we may hope for more rapid, sound, and united 
progress.” 

It was highly desirable that, if possible, inter¬ 
preters should be found for the party, as the languages 
amongst which they were going were quite strange 
to them all. These were found in a coloured con¬ 
gregation at Cape Town, under the charge of an 
Eiiglisli cler^man, Mr. LightfooL The congregatioii 
consisted of liberated slaves—^persons who had been 
captured by British cmisers' from slave-vessels on 
the east coast of Africa, and liberated at Cape Town. 
Intefoourse amongst themselves kept up their *owu 
language; while many had acquired the English 
tongue ly long residence in the oolong. Mackenzie 
preached to these black people one Sunday, and asked 
who would volunteer to go with hiih on his errand 
of mercy to their brethren. Not less than twelve 
stood up; and several went with the party, and 
proved of incalculable service to the mission. So 
was the slave-trade the means by which the pro¬ 
vidence of God 
the Gospel to th 
its tyrannies. 

[Oiese arrangements made,. Mackenzie and his^ 
party sailed for tliO’ Shir^ River, on the banks 
which it'vfas proposed that he should settle.. What 
the bishop’s own visions of episcopal responsibilities 
were, can be gathered from a conversation with>hi» 
sister m he parted with her. She waa speaking of 


worked to bring the knowledge of. 
ise poor heaven who groitned undec 
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happiness; he said: “I have given up looking for 
that altogether. Now till death my post is one of 
unrest and care. To cbe the sharer of every one’s 
sorrows, the comforter of every one’s griefs, the 
stren^thener of every one’s weakness,—to do this as 
mucli as in me lies, is now my aim and object; for 
you know, when the members suffer, the pain must 
always fly to the head.” 

The voyage up the river was tedious and laborious; 
and here the missionaries first became ac(]^uainted 
with ^ their deadliest enemy—thatcis, the African 
fever. The earlier attacks of the fever were slight. 
This proved unfortunate, as thereby they were all 
too much dispSsed to underrate the danger incurred. 
The details of this voyage, which has all the interest 
of an exploring-party, cannot be given here; they 
will bo found at length in the beautiful memoir 
by Dean Goodwin. It may suffice to observe that 
Mackenzie showed the same indefatigable good humour 
and patient endurance as ever. The bishop’s hands, 
on one occasion, were sore with the labour of 
hauling thb vessel oflP tlie sand-banks; he, too, was 
always ready for a spell at cutting the wood used for 
^uel under the boilers. His great desire, however, 
^l^through this long journey, was to get as speedily 
as possible to the scene of his labours and this 
appears in all his letters: above all, there is con¬ 
tinually before him the higher and better life. Just 
as he n^ars the ground, at the end of his laborious 
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river-voyage, he writes to a friend: ^^And if we 
shall not soon, perhaps in some cases never, meet 
our old friends on earth, we have a sure and certain 
hope of a bettor meeting. It is pleasant to look 
forward to the one; it is life and joy to bo sure of the 
other.” 

On arriving at a point on the river Shire called 
Chibisas, on ^July 8, the missionary party left the 
steamer, and proceeded on foot in search of a settle¬ 
ment. JThe object was to find some high land, on 
which they wpul(J be more free from fever. tThe 
pcoplte ^imongst whom they were located arc known 
as Mang-anja; they are a w'cak race, as compared 
with their neighbours, the Ajawa. The whole district 
is a slave-hunting and i#avo-dealing territory, and 
the weaker races suffer most, but are themselves by 
no means indisposed, when the opportunity occurs, 
to engage in the horrible traffic. Thus the question 
at once arose as to the position the missionaries ought 
to take in the quarrels and raids of these slave-hunt¬ 
ers. Could they try non-inteyvention, and determine 
under no circumstances to use their guns, except in 
self-defence? This strongly recommended itself as 
the right course to Mackenzie. Unfortunately, l|p 
was unable to follow it; he was involved in one of 
these quari^els even before he had encamped upon 
the ground he^ had chosen for his settlement. And 
once, however reluctantly, having taken part in a 
native quarrel, to withdi'aw would have subjected 
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him to a charge of either cowardice or indifference, 
or both. 

The missionaries wete on their way to the station; 
Mackenzie was sitting on a package, in the middle of 
a^ -village, with a companion, reading the Psalms of 
the day, and chanting the doxologies, partly because 
fond of music,, partly that the natives might thus 
perceive the errand on which their visitors had come. 
On the Psalms being ended, Mackenzie, Procter, 
and Scudamore went down to the stream t^ bathe. 
Th^ heard the sound of penny truiilpets, and fancied 
that' Livingstone had been giving away presents.* It 
appeared, however, that tliese trumpets, notwith¬ 
standing their ignominious charaoter,. had a most- 
serious meaning. A party G^six men had entered the 
village with eighty-four slaves. Tlie men, finding the 
EngHsh in the village, had run away; the slaves were 
free. All the English guns were out, though these 
oonsoienoe-stricken -wretches had needed no firing to 
hasten their flight. Tlie firing-party acted, it is. 
to be observed, under th^ direction of Dr. Livingstone; 
so that, whatever be thought of the policy of the 
affair^ Mackenzie was in no way responsible for it 
this way a large body of liberated captivee were 
suddenly placed at the disposal of the missionaries, 
who could' hardly do otherwise than take* charge of 
them. But' the consequences of this event were very 
serious. The missionaries had come to preach the 
hut thus early in their career did they stand 
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before the countiy as slave-liberators. They can 
hardly be said to have taken the sword,—it was 
thmst into their hands; but* thus, nevertheless, they 
were placed before the eyes of the natives in a very 
different position from that which, as mere preachers 
and teachers, they had proposed to dicmselves* They 
had now, as it were, a tribe of their own. The bisliop 
had become;^ an African chief, and ho could settle 
down, not as a visitor, but as the head of a population, 
the father of a family; and not only must teach, but, 
if need be, protebt, his children. « 

The missionaries had to choose a station, and a 
place called Magomero was selected. Its chief ad¬ 
vantage was, that it was included by a sharp bend 
of the river in such a" manner tliat, by running a 
stockade across from bank to bank, the included land 
could be rendered safe from attack. On the other, 
hand, the place was low, and covered with wood,, 
and was thus unhealthy; so that, in the rainy season 
especially, there was much fever. It was also no lo^ 
than sixty miles distant frojn the river Shird, whioh. 
formqd the high-road by which the missionary party 
were connected with the civilised world. It is very 
possible that a better site, had all the circumsta^coA 
been foreseen, would have bean chosen ; but the posi¬ 
tion in which Mackenzie found himself had not been 
anticipated any one. 

The first consideration was the erection, of hata 
for residences, and at this the bishop laboured with 
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his usual diligence; at the same time, a beginning 
was made in the instruction of the children, by drill¬ 
ing and school-exercise, iintil a better communication 
should be established, when the language had been 
learned. The life of the missionaries was peaceful 
and happy; and, had it not been for the wars which 
were being waged aroimd them, and in which, unfor¬ 
tunately, they became involved, they might possibly 
have become at once a fountain of Gospel truth in the 
moral wilderness. u 

But the Ajawa were devastating tne country, and 
tlioir Mang-anja friends again applied to Mackenzie 
and his party for assistance. This Mackenzie was 
induced to give, partly because he considered that he 
was engaging in what was simply a war of self- 
defence, and protection of the captives under his care, 
so many of them being orphans; and partly because he 
hoped to be able to obtain a law from tlie Mang-anja, 
prohibiting altogether the slave-trade for the future. 
Tp this law his allies readily agreed. The English 
accordingly went against the enemy, who were easily 
subdued ; the result being still further to increas^e the 
little colony under the direction of the bishop. There 
i^i^ned also to be another advantage attending this 
circumstance,—that thus the missionaries should at 
once set forth the Gospel in its practical form of a 
defence for the weak and oppressed, until such time 
as an increasing knowledge of the language should 
enable them to expound its special docti*ines more 
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perfectly. That this was a mistake, the event has 
proved; such a policy, to be carried out successfully, 
would have required that Mackenzie should combine the 
powers of a general with the authority of a bishop. 
The mission-station should have been chosen so as at 
once to have been healthy, in order that the strength 
of the party might be fully preserved ; and strong, so 
as to be aide to resist for a considerable time any 
force the natives were likely to bo able to bring against 
it. Even then the policy of tlie leader ought to 
have been strieSy defensive; at any rate, unt8 such 
time as the consolidation of his power and influence, 
and his acquaintance with* the country, should have 
enabled him to interfere with effect on whichever side 
ho considered to bo just and right. , It turned out, in 
the event, that the invasion of the Ajawa was not 
tlie onslaught of a mere slave-taking raid, but a steady 
invasion by a stronger race upon a weaker; and it 
was not only impolitic and dangerous to incur their 
animosity, but it was of the greatest importance 4o 
win such a race over to the Gospel: but of 
this circumstance the missionaries did not become 
aware till after the death of Mackenzie. Then, again, 
the presence of a native population in a settlement dt 
best unhealthy was an additional source of disease to 
the Europeans, who found it most difficult to enforce 
any thing like a sanitary police. After all, fever was 
the ever-present and deadly enemy of the Europeans. 
It was to tliis enemy that not only Mackehzie sup- 
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Gumbed, but several of the leaders of the mission as 
well. 

.Nevertheless, apart from pr(?monitory attacks, 
showing that this enemy ought not to have been 
despised, matters proceeded so far favourably, that 
Aockenzie ^ deemed it prudent to send for the ladies 
of the party. The missionaries had already received 
a considerable addition in the person oPthe Rev. H. 
De Wint Burrup; Mr. Dickinson, M.D., the medical 
officer of the expedition; and Thomas Clarke, a tan¬ 
ner. This party had pushed up rapidly from the sea 
to Magomero, defying all the usual precautions against 
fever, and, as it happened, with success; for they all 
iurived in good health at Magomero. This, of course, 
made them think lightly of African fever. Mrs. 
iBurrup had come out with her husband, but remained 
behind with Miss Mackenzie, to join the party when 
the settlement should be sufficiently established to 
make their reception a matter of prudence. This time, 
Mackenzie judged, had now arrived; and arrangements 
'Were made^ that he and^Mr. Burrup should go and 
meet them at a small island, at the point whei'e the 
Ruo and Shird meet. Accordingly, Dr. Living¬ 
stone was to bring the ladies to this point, at which 
it was expected they would arrive about the beginning 
4 )f January. But delays occurred, and Mackenzie 
did not ^arrive at tlie place of meeting until the 13th 
of January. Livingstone had passed a 'few days 
before on his way down. It so happened that the 
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medicines had been lost by an accidental upsetting 
of the canoe in which Mackenzie journeyed down the 
.river. The bishop, who seemed ifrom former experi¬ 
ence to be comparatively fever-proof, greatly under¬ 
rated the danger of remaining in this place; and thus, 
though on an island near a marsh, without quinine, 
and in a state of inaction after strong labour,—in 
circumstance, that, is, rendering him especially liable 
to an attack of fever,—he determined to stay at a spot 
which must necessarily have been, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, unhealthy. MaclflBnzie 
was further induced to take this step by a favour¬ 
able opportunity, as it seemed to him, of making 
friends with the chief, and so laying the founda¬ 
tion for future missionary work; but here, in the 
midst of his plans for the evangelisation of the natives, 
the fever seized upon him, and made rapid progress. 
He became aware that his end was drawing near, 
and told his native attendants that Jesus was coming 
to fetch him away. About the < 20^1 of Januaiy, hi^ 
senses began , to fail, and he kiy in his hut in extreme 
weaki^ess ; on the 24th, he appears to have ruptured 
a blood-vessel. Mr. Burrup, his companion, was 
nearly as ill as himself, and could thus render lui' 
little assisjance. His native* attendants did all they 
could, bring &ithful and attentive to the last On 
the morning the 31st, the chief insisted that the 
bishop should be removed to another hut; the proba¬ 
ble motive being, that he.feared lest the bishoiTs deatli 
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should take place in his hut, and thus, according 
to their superstition, the hut would be haunted by 
his spirit. Mr. Burmp was obliged to consent, for 
fear of worse consequences^ and the dying bishop 
was removed to the other hut. This probably has¬ 
tened his end, as in about an hour and a half after¬ 
wards he breathed his last. 

Mr. Burrup, ill as he was, had at'>once to take 
steps for the removal of the body, which the chief 
insisted should not remain where it was even for a 
day f on the same evening, therefore, assisted by the 
faithful natives, the body was conveyed in a canoe 
to the mainland, and there, in a secluded spot, 
under a large tree, a grave was dug, and, as the 
evening darkened around him, Mr. Burrup, himself 
a dying man, committed the body of his brother to 
the dust. 

Mr. Burrup immediately made preparations for a 
return to Magomero, leaving a letter for Dr. Living- 
t3tono and the ladies with the chief. He arrived tliere 
on February 14th, so eiihausted with fever as to he 
unable to walk. It was hoped he might, by care and 
medicine, yet survive; but he sunk on February 22d, 
^a»d was buried in a quiet spot on the following day, 
which was Sunday, near Magomero. • 

The ladies of the party had arrived, and reached 
in due time the place of rendezvoui?; Miss Mac- 
Jtenzie, at that time, being unconscious from fever. 
Inquii^ was made concerning the bishop; but the 
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natives denied alJ knowledge of him, although the 
letter was in their hands,—fearing they might be called 
to account for the bishop’s cfeath. This caused a 
harassing suspense, which endured till March 4, 
when tlie real facts were ascertained. Nothing now 
remained but that the sorrowing party should return 
to the Cape, at which place they arrived safely 
on April 2(5. 

Thus, theiP, was consummated this noble act of 
self-sacrifice and CIhristian heroism, in which two 
noble-mirtded men^had sacrificed their lives, and two 
Christian heroines surrendered what was dearest to 
them on earth : and willingly surrendered; for all, 
knowing the risk, deliberately hazarded their lives 
for the sake of the Gospel. It may be said, indeed, 
on cold, calculating worldly princijfies, that such 
lives are lost; but so only, by men who love not 
their lives unto the death, can that kingdom be 
advanced. 

It is interesting to compare the two lives of the 
Martyr Missionaries, who stan*d side by sidfl in this 
little book; both are so wonderfully alike, and yet so 
marvellously different. To a superficial observer, 
they may be supposed to have belonged to altogethe? 
different scImooIb of religious thought: Mackenzie the 
modern ffigh Churchman, who introduces the sur¬ 
plice and the 'offertory; Martyn the Evangelical, 
who only preaches from book because his people wish 
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it And then, also, their dispositions were as different 
as their ecclesiastical leanings: Mackenzie, robust 
and cheerful, is always ready for active bodily service; 
Martyn, feeble and desponding, is soon exhausted. 
Mackenzie is impressible, easily, even too easily, in¬ 
fluenced by those with whom he happens to be; 
Martyn is one who, in spite of a certain softness, can 
stand alone in decided, though conscientious, antago¬ 
nism to those to whom he is opposed. Mackenzie 
attracts all by a kind of instinct, and is almost idol¬ 
ised by those over whom he rules Martyn makes but 
few friends, and seems almost to repel those for 
whom he nevertheless bums with Christian love and 
zeal. The talent of the one is displayed in the active 
life of the missionary bishop; of the other, in the pains 
and skill by which he renders the truth of the Holy 
Word intelligible to his converts. Yet, notwitlistand- 
ing all these great differences, how wonderfully simi¬ 
lar is the life of both I The history of the one, in 
the most important of all particulars, is the history 
of the other, tinder the influence of grace, they 
both gi-v e themselves wholly to the work; for this they 
both leave their university, with its pleasaiit, useful 
life, though appreciating its pleasantness, and aware 
' 'of its usefulness. They forsake home friends, all that 
is near and dear, impelled by one motive, that they 
might finish their course with joy, and the ministry 
they had received, to testify the Gospel of the grace 
ofOpd.” 
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The value, then, of such lives as are set forth in 
these two contrasted biograjdiies, is not at all to be 
measured by the success which attended the labours 
of their earthly existence. They set forth, indeed, 
even more strongly than those other lives here re¬ 
corded, that which it was especially our purpose to 
demonstrate,—the power of the invisible; for, just 
as the most touching memorial of bravery and patri^ 
otism is not*found in the marble monument of 
the genersd in the aisle of the cathedral, but in the 
nameless graves of rank and file which dot the sur¬ 
face ef the battle-field, so is it with the soldiers of 
the cross. There is a marvellous tale of Christian 
heroism in that solitary grave amidst the reeds of the 
Shir^, and the unknown sepulchre in the burial-place 
at^ocat. If regarded from the world’s point of view, 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in these humble graves; yet, from the 
Christian side, they speak with an eloquence which 
strikingly displays the power of godliness over men’s ^ 
hearts, and the strength with which the invisible 
prevails. It is in such biographies as these that 
our ag5, which delights so much in what it calls 
material results, may find what is to it a needful 
evidence of Christianity—tlie evidence afforded b^ 
the power ^^hich the Gospel displays to bend to its 
ministry men of sound judgment and cultivated 
taste. These inen of whom we write were not mere 
enthusiasts; on the contrary, both of them h^d had 
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that kind of education which would, even if they 
had been previously inclined that way, have purged 
out enthusiasm from ^em. They were both accom¬ 
plished mathematicians, with minds drilled by the 
inflexible reasonings of that most matter-of-fact of 
> all studies. Yet these men, at the call of what 
they held to be their duty to an inferior and despised 
race, took their lives in their hands, and, in the 
calmest and most deliberate manner |>ossible, sacri¬ 
ficed every thing they had, in order to accomplish 
their ministry—a sure proof tha^ they had a de¬ 
monstration of the existence of the unseen as cogent 
as, even more so than, that which mathematics sup¬ 
plied in the visible. And this demonstration was no 
other than that which prevails with Christians, and 
always will,—the demonstration of the Spirit. ^ 
There is also another point which, in conclusion, 
we would especially desire to remark on; and this is, 
the analogy which exists between the propagation of 
Christianity and its original foundation. It must 
"never be forgotten'that Christianity was established 
by the death of its Founder. Wo need not marvel, 
therefore, that its progress should be afialogc^us with 
its commencement, and that martyrdoms and sacri¬ 
fices should promote its ultimate victoxy as much as, 
even more than, the open and immediate success of its 
ministers. Thus regarded, it will be seen that these 
lives were sacrificed not without I'esultT That an age 
of engrossing worldliness, which absolutely worships 
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success, should have from time to time set before it 
the example of those who, in opposition to the tendency 
of their times, are ready to give their lives for that 
old faith which supercilious unbelief pronounces to be 
almost effete, is a wholesome reminder that the un¬ 
seen is not so distant and evanescent as they who 
have no hopes for it, or aspirations after it, would 
gladly believe^t to be. 
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L 

Ah, how vainly, ah, how quickly. 
Mortal life is passing I 
Like a vapour, changing ever, 
Sliifling, fleeting, stab}e never, 

Tlien in darkness quenched for ever. 


n. 

Ah, how stable, ah, how joyful, 

* Life on Christ depending! 
Free from trouble, safe for ever, 
It abideth, changing never. 

Hid with Christ in God for ever. 
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ni. 

Ah, how fleeting, disappointing, 

Earthly love appeareth ! 

Hearts wliicli cling most close together. 
Partings sad must often sever; 

And, at last, “farewell for ever I” 


IV. 

How surpassing, satisfying, 

Love in Jesus grounded ! , 

Its length and breadth and depth whoever 
Comprehends, the height can measure. 

Of love which passeth knowledge ever? 


V. 

Art thou knowing or devising 
But man’s works and wisdom ? 
See, then, thou jirt going thither. 
Where they all will* end together, 
Silent ill the grave for ever. 


VI. 

Art thou working, art thou dying. 

In the faith of Jesus? 

Then thy works shall follow whither 
Thou, in blessed rest and ])leasure, 

Sha|lt live and reign with Christ for ever. 
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vir. 

Quickly fading, not abiding. 

Is the worldlings glory I 
Like the chaff and dust togetlicr 
Blown before the angry weather, 
Scattered by the wind for ever. 

^ VIII. 

How enduring and how lasting 
Is the Christian’s blessing I 
Like tTie tree which, blowing ever • 
By life’s crystal, shining river, 

Is rooted in God’s love for ever. 

ImitatedJrom the (Jcrman. 
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